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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
‘i QueeEn’s Speech was in one way a very agreeable 


disappointment, for although, if possible, more confused 
and incoherent than usual, it had the great merit of promising 
plenty of work. The Cabinet have evidently been animated 
by a reaction from that indolence of despondency to which 
Mr. Bricur a short time ago confessed he was becoming a 
prey. Far from thinking one omnibus enough to get 
through Temple Bar at a time, they are bent on starting 
half 2 dozen, and on filling up the interstices with all the 
carts and “ crawlers” they can get hold of. There is scarcely 
any department of legislation in which some improvement 
is not to be attempted. The Irish Land Bill was of course 
the most prominent, and its contents are already so far fore- 
shadowed that it has been announced that the acquisition 
of land, as well as its occupation, is to be considered 
in the scheme. If the roundabout and tortuous phraseology 
of a Queen’s Speech meant anything it would also be natural 
to anticipate that some special advantages are to be given to 
the Irish agricultural labourer, as he certainly belongs to one 
of the classes that make up the bulk of the Irish population. 
Education followed, and Lord Harrineron is to take the 
necessary steps that are considered properly preliminary to 
the introduction of the Ballot. The abolition of University 
tests was introduced under the quaint shape of a measure to 
make the Universities more respected, which to most Heads 
of Houses will seem like adding insult to injury. Heaps of 
minor measures were also described as part of the work of 
the coming Session; and although it was expected that the 
Government would take up some of these, it was impossible to 
anticipate that it would encumber itself with so many. A 
Bill to facilitate the transfer of land would be an excellent 
thing if it were a good measure, and if there were time to 
carry it, but it will inevitably provoke a large amount of dis- 
cussion. The adoption of Mr. Locke Kina’s Bill for dealing 
with real in the same way as with personal property in cases 
of intestate succession is, we presume, the first step taken 
towards realizing what Mr. Bricut has termed “ free land.” 
The change has much to recommend it if we look at it from 
the point of view of theoretical jurisprudence; but it is 
obvious that “free land” would work very considerable 
changes in the social system of Eng!and, and that much time 
must be spent in discussing such a Bill before it could 
be passed. Perhaps it may be guessed that these Bills 
relating to English land are not omnibuses that are even 
meant to get as far as Temple Bar, and that they are 
only just brought out to show that the proprietors have them 
in stock. They will form a sort of pendant to the Irish Land 
Bill, and will be got out of the way when the general 
views of the Government as to landed property have been 
sufficiently explained. That the Government consciously 
uses them as mere indications of something that may be 
taken up another year, is not to be imputed; but it is im- 
possible to see how the Session can be long enough for all the 
Government Bills, and these are the kind of Bills which 
are the most easily sacrificed. The system of licensing, and 
that of local rating, are also to be reviewed and changed— 
most properly if time suffices, and if Mr. Bruce knows more 
about public-houses than he knows about cabs. The Natu- 
ralization Laws may probably be dealt with, and a satis- 
factory change instituted without much difference of opinion 
being elicited ; but the constitution of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal is a real apple of discord. No two eminent lawyers 
agree as to the principles on which it should be constituted or 
the method on which it is to act, and whatever is proposed 
1s sure to excite a vast amount of jealousy, and to make it 
apparent how great are the difficulties of arriving at a result 
that will be generally acceptable. 


If only the Lords would help us, and would early in 
the Session discuss and pass a fair share of the Bills to be 
submitted to Parliament, the prospect of the end of the 
Session seeing the promises of the QuEEN’s Speech realized 
would be much brighter. But after the dismal experience 
of last Session it cannot be thought safe to let any 
measure begin in the Lords which introduces any change 
distasteful to the Conservative peers. Possibly the Natural- 
ization Bill this year may take the place of the Habitual 
Criminals Bill last year, and may be the solitary instance of 
a Bill that the Lords can be safely and properly set to work 
on. Lord Carrns has also spoken with encouragement and 
approval of the proposal to bring in a Bill for facilitating 
the transfer of land, and, as he truly said, no people are so 
much interested in having the transfer of land facilitated 
as those who own it largely. This measure might, there- 
fore, naturally seem a very proper one to start in the 
Lords; but it will be almost necessarily regarded as part 
of the general system of dealing with land that finds 
favour in the eyes of the present Government, and it will 
be natural for the Peers to associate it not only with the 
Bill abolishing primogeniture in cases of intestacy, but also 
with the Irish Land Bill. Thus the unfortunate little Bill 
for facilitating the transfer of land might be rejected by the 
Peers or amended in their peculiar fashion, not because it 
was a bad Bill, but because there would be a comfort in put- 
ting an end toa Bill associated with other bigger and more 
dangerous Bills. The scheme for remodelling the final Court 
of Appeal might also, it would seem, be appropriately intro- 
duced in an assembly which contains so many persons ac- 
customed to act as appellate judges; but, on the other hand, 
the legal members of the House of Lords are very tenacious of 
the privileges of the Peers, and might consider their own con- 
sequence and dignity attacked by the proposed change. They 
would also be certain to differ absolutely as to every part and 
detail of the proposal. The Ministry will probably be forced 
from the sheer pressure of want of time to start some of these Bills 
in the Lords; but to start them there is almost equivalent to 
saying that all they aim at is getting the subject-matter of 
these Bills talked about a little this year, and then the Bills 
must stand over. The House of Lords is not a responsible 
assembly when it has Bills introduced in it early in the 
Session. It only talks about them pleasantly, and amuses 
itself with altering and cutting them up. It is only when 
a Bill is sent up from the Commons that the Lords begin to 
feel responsibility, and own that they would have to account 
to the country for a measure approved by the Commons being 
brought to nought. And if it is generally difficult for the 
Peers to do any good with Bills originated in their House 
early in the Session, it will be more difficult than ever this year, 
now that unfortunately they are to be deprived of the assist- 
ance and guidance of Lord Cairns until after Easter. His 
opinion would have carried great weight on subjects so pecu- 
liarly his own as the constitution of a Court of Appeal, and 
the facilitation of the transfer of land. He would not only 
have brought the weight of his legal experience and reputa- 
tion to bear, but he would, so far as he agreed with the Cuan- 
CELLOR, have been able to set bounds to the discursive and 
ingenious extravagances with which the subtlety or private 
pique of other Law Lords may endeavour to bewilder the 
House. When returning spring brings back, as we sin- 
cerely trust it may do, new health and spirits to Lord 
Carrys, he will have the satisfaction of finding how greatly 
he is wanted. [Illness, too, threatens to rob for a time 
the other House of one of its most eminent members, and 
men of all parties will feel how serious a loss it is that 
measures such as the Irish Land Bill, which owe in so large 
a degree their origin to Mr. Briett, should be discussed in 
| his absence. 
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The pleasant state of our relations with all foreign Powers, 
including practically, it may almost be said, the United States, 
rendered it unnecessary that the QueEn’s Speech should touch 
on any other than domestic politics. The colonies too were 
despatched with a few brief words, and Lord GRANVILLE very 
justly said that he considered it quite out of place to say 
something fine about the colonies in order to touch the 
hearts of the colonial public, or to make the QUEEN assert 
that she did not wish her Empire to grow less. Some things, 


harmless in their way, must be left out in a Queen’s Speech | 


that announces a dozen Government measures. 
to be regretted that no notice was taken of the prevailing 
distress ; for, in the first place, it is doubtful how much dis- 


Nor is it) 


tress prevails, how far it is likely to yield before improving | 
trade, and how far it may not be caused either by the | 


altered habits of the poor or by mistakes in economy and 
trade which nothing but a bitter experience can rectify. 


And then, if the Government has really made up its mind — 


that no extraordinary aid from the State ought to be given, | 


it would have been cruel to use any words that could have 
excited a delusive hope. To be wise in legislation is the best 
service Parliament can do to the poor, and to be wise in the 
legislation that directly affects the poor is no easy matter. 
A Bill, for example, is to be brought in, giving, apparently, 
some new sort of legal recognition to Trade-Unions, and this, 

as well as the great question how and by whom the children of 
the poor are to be educated, will suggest difficulties enough for 
one Session. On looking over the list of Ministerial proposals, 

it is impossible not to be struck with the number of anticipated 
measures which, although seemingly ofa minor kind, yet suggest 
most important and dithicult questions. The life of every poor 
man in large towns may be immediately affected by the deci- 
sions as to which Parliament arrives as to the licensing system 
and local rating, and to arrive at decisions on these subjects 
involves a previous decision on points so recondite as the 
proper limits of State interference, and the adjustment of 
general and local taxation. Difficult, however, as the other 
tasks may be which the Government has set itself, they are 
all easy by the side of its one great difficulty—the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The language referring to the efforts, 
the sorrows, the hopes, and the disappointments of the 

Cabinet in their most ineffectual attempt to keep order in 
Ireland was, as Lord Cairns said, a most curious piece of 
patchwork. The framers of the Speech were evidently dis- 
tracted between the perception of the obvious fact that things 
are going on most deplorably in Ireland, and the feeling that 
abstractedly it is impossible things should go on badly any- 
where under such a clever and well-meaning Government. It 
is something, however, that a public avowal has been made 
that the state of Ireland is very serious, and that the Ministry 
is pledged, if disorder continues, to put it down firmly 
and sternly. Mr. Giapsrone even showed that he had learnt 
to face the possibility that he would have to lay his Land 
measure aside for a time, in order to restore order in Ireland ; 
and although every one in England must sincerely hope that 
it may not be necessary to resort to so extreme a course, yet 
it is satisfactory to be assured that the Prime Munisrer is not 
going on from day to day merely shutting his eyes to the 
reality of things, and that, if the worst comes, he will not 
shrink from his duty. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


7 debate on the Address tends every year more and 
more to becomea mere conversation, or rather a ceremony. 
As Lord GRANVILLE justly said in answer to a complaint of 
the omission of colonial subjects, the Speech from the Throne 
was neither short nor deficient in matter; and yet the leaders 
of the Opposition confined themselves to a topic which would 
have been equally important if it had not been mentioned by 
the Government. Two or three years ago the French Legis- 
lative Body was in the habit of discussing the Address for the 
first month of the Session because there was scarcely another 
opportunity of engaging in political debate. In England it 
would be a waste of time to criticize a table of contents when 
every chapter and paragraph of the book will afterwards be 
analyzed in detail. It is true that even in the compilation of 
an index there are degrees of skill, and Mr. Giapstone has 
succeeded in degrading the style of Queen’s Speeches even 
below the humble level which had contented his predecessors ; but 
Parliament is not a literary tribunal, and a good Irish Land Bill, 
if such a measure is possible, will be gladly accepted although 
it may have been announced in the feeblest and baldest of 
jargons. It seems probable that Lord Cairns and Mr. Dis- 


RAELI concerted their comments on the Address with the 
deliberate purpose of leaving themselves and the party to deal 
with proposed legislation as circumstances may suggest. In 
former times dozens of indignant members of either House 
would have resented the caution of leaders who allowed a 
Ministry to tamper with the law of inheritance of real property 


| without interposing a peremptory protest; but the friends of 


ancient institutions in both parties are accustomed to innova- 
tion, and they are conscious of weakness. Lord Cairns satis- 
fied himself with a passing notice of the slipshod language of 
a paragraph which apparently assumed that succession to land 
was not at present regulated by law, and that the acquisi- 
tion of land depended on legal rather than on economical 
considerations. Landowners probably anticipate little advan- 
tage to themselves from an extension of the incidence of 
rating, which is more likely to be effected at their expense 
than by the taxation of personalty. The abolition of Univer- 
sity tests is unpalatable to many members of the Opposition, 
and probably to the majority of the peers; and the Education 
Bill, whatever may be its provisions, can scarcely fail to 
produce a contest. If Mr. Disrarti had been stronger in the 
number of his followers he would probably have raised their 
spirits, and afforded some indication of his own policy, by pro- 
moting a preliminary skirmish; but having, like a spend- 
thrift, anticipated and exhausted his resources during two 
years’ enjoyment of office, he is at present compelled to 
console himself by censuring the administrative shortcomings 
of the Government, while he solemnly reserves his judgment on 
impending projects of legislation. Aithough the extreme acute- 
ness of Mr. NewprGare discerns the existence , of a conspiracy 
between the Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
DisraE.l’s reticence may be explained without resorting to 
the dark intrigues of Jesuits against Protestantism. ‘The most 
practised chairman of public dinners could not speak more 
gravely of the happiest day of his life, and of his deep 
interest in the particular occasion, than Mr. Disraei when he 
announced his intention of not moving an amendment to the 
Address. He would indeed have maintained silence if the 
framers of the Speech had not provoked comment by their 
reference to Irish outrages; yet it would have been difficult 
to satisfy an opponent who attributed to the default of the 
Government the miserable condition of Irish society. If the 
anarchy which prevails had been denied, it would have been 
necessary to expose the fulschood of the statement ; and the 
Ministers could scarcely have been expected to confess that 
they were themselves to blame for connivance or negligence. 
But for Mr. Disraeui’s love of conventional forms, it was 
unnecessary to apologize for the mention of the most urgent 
of existing dangers. 


Lord Cairns, though he is perhaps, as Lord GraNviLLE 
said, not light enough in his touch for a party leader, pro- 
duced a strong impression by his enumeration of outrages, and 
by his quotations from the unprincipled speeches which have 
been delivered at elections and public meetings. His statistics 
have since been questioned by critics who are apparently 
better acquainted than himself with the recent details of Irish 
crime. It seems that the actual murders during the last year 
have not been extraordinarily numerous, although nearly 
every reader of the papers has for many months turned with 
disgust and alarm from the column which records Irish 
news. The gentleman who walks up and down a shel- 
tered passage with policemen at his side, the ladies who 
were prevented from going from his house to a ball 
because their lives were threatened, the surveyors who 
are afraid to survey, the process-server who serves no 
processes—all these have not been murdered, though their 
lives are rendered worthless or useless by the imminent 
risk of murder. There are theorists who think that messages 
of peace to Ireland have proved effectual because it has been 
enough in many cases for the assassin to keep his hand on the 
trigger. A fatal shot would be objectionable, because it would 
be recorded in statistical returns under the head of murder. 
Even the punctual payment of rents, which was mentioned in 
proof of the peaceable condition of the country, will unfortu- 
nately admit of a double interpretation. The occupiers who 
have been persuaded by sycophantic orators that they are 
to become the owners of the land which they till may 
naturally make extraordinary efforts to secure themselves 
against the intermediate risk of eviction for non-payment of 
rent. It is not when the show is approaching that the curious 
spectator will be careless in paying for the stand from which 
he is to see the procession. Even if every detail which Lord 
Cairns mentioned had been open to contradiction, the general 
substance of his statement and of his argument would never- 
theless have produced a true impression. Ireland is in the 
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miserable condition which he described, although there 
appears to have been some mistake in his figures. 

Lord GRaNVILLE’s answer amounted virtually to a declara- 
tion that the Government was unable to apply a remedy. It 
is true that there is extreme difiiculty in dealing with a con- 
spiracy which attracts by sympathy or compels by terror the 
inhabitants of entire districts into complicity with crime. 
The English tradition of regard for law, and of tenderness to 
crimes which partake in any degree of a political character, 
forms an additional impediment to the repression of outrage; 
yet it is necessary to hold the Executive Government re- 
sponsible for the performance of its primary function, and 
it is not the business of political opponents or of private 
persons to make the suggestions which Mr. CHICHESTER 
Fortescue invited from a body of county magistrates, and 
Lord Granvitte from Lord Cairns. Mr. GLapsToNE may 
perhaps be justified in thinking that disaffection can only be 
permanently diminished by the results of remedial legislation ; 
and the theory which he borrows from Mr. Forster, that 
Fenian agitation is produced by the convulsions of despair, is 
a theory like another, good enough for a sympathizing audi- 
ence, and possibly not devoid of a fractional amount of 
truth. There was much point in Mr. Disrac.i’s reply that, if 


hopelessness of improvement tended to pacify Ireland, some- | 


thing might be said for the abandoned policy of inaction. 
No statesman, except when he has a speech to make, 
troubles himself seriously with imaginary causes of Irish 
crime when he can more profitably occupy himself in 
devising remedies. The overthrow of the Irish Church, 
though the measure was just and expedient, necessarily 
encouraged disaffection for the time; and Mr. GiapsTone’s 
Upas-tree speech, which was neither just nor expedient, has 
had something to do with the mischievous results which have 
followed; but the speech has long been spoken and the 
Church is destroyed. It only remains to satisfy any legitimate 
want which may exist in Ireland, and above all things to pro- 
tect life and property, and if possible to visit crime with 
exemplary punishment. Mr. GLapstone repudiated Mr. 
Disrarwr’s far-fetched inference from one of the passages of 
the Speech, to the effect that measures of coercion would not be 
adopted unless the Irish Land Bill was passed; but he also 
complimented Mr. DisraEt on account of his abstinence from 
urging the assumption by the Government of extraordinary 
powers. It is much to be wished that Ministers and members 
of Parliament would clear their minds of cant. It is perhaps 
true that anybody could govern Ireland were the Habeas 
Corpus suspended; but the proposition ceases to be merely 
ironical when it appears that no one can govern Ireland 
without suspending it. If the suppression of murder is incom- 
patible with the Constitution, some deviation from consti- 
tutional regularity would seem to be necessary. 


In both Houses the extravagant language which has been 
used by the flatterers of the Irish populace received merited 
censure. Mr, Disrari remarked, with peculiar felicity, that 
the defeat of Mr. Heron by O'Donovan Rossa represents 
the preference of the people for real Fenianism over a 
sham imitation. Mr. Guapsrone of course declined to be 
responsible for the language of a mere political adherent, 
who has for four or five years ceased to be law adviser to the 
Trish Government. He was also not bound by the promises 
of Sir Joun Gray or of Mr. Grevitte Nucent to the greedy 
aspirants who are grasping at the property of their land- 
lords ; but no answer was given to the just complaint of the 
conduct of the Government in not dismissing Lord GranarD 
from the Lieutenancy of his county. Mr. MappEN was not 
improperly dismissed from the magistracy and from the office 
of Deputy-Lieutenant, because he answered an official commu- 
nication of his appointment as High Sheriff by an attack on 
the conduct of the Government which would have been 
equally inappropriate to the occasion if it had been demonstra- 
bly just; yet there was no reason to doubt that Mr. Mappen 


the offender in his absence. The conduct of a nobleman who 
holds a responsible office is a proper subject for Parliamen 
comment, and in the particular instance no defence co 
have altered the merits of the case, unless the 
attributed to Lord Granarp has been inaccurately reported. 
Both Lord GraNnvitte and Mr. Giapstone professed to think 
it a matter of congratulation that the leaders of the Opposition 
had been unable or unwilling to make a direct attack on 
their policy. The Ministers are probably well aware that the 
task which awaits them is arduous, although they may 
perhaps have cause for regarding it as hopeful. The only 
subject which was discussed during the debate on the Address 
scarcely admitted of difference of opinion, 


THE DISTURBANCES IN PARIS. 


Li seems clear that, however willing the Paris democrats 
may have been to accept M. Rocuerort as their representa- 
tive in the Corps Législatif, they are not at all disposed to 
regard him as their leader in battle. Perhaps M. Rocuerort’s 
physical disqualifications for the post have had some share in 
bringing about this result. His preference for speech over 
action, and still more for the pen over the sword, is obviously 
not a recommendation for a revolutionary chief, Perhaps, 
also, his appearances in the Corps Législatif have not altogether 


come up to the expectations of those who sent him there. He has 
_ been reduced, as a rule, to play second fiddle to M. Gamperra, 


and considering that the more advanced electors of the First Cir- 
cumscription look upon M. Gambetta as something not much 

_ better than a renegade, this is obviously not a position worthy 
of M. Rocuerort’s antecedents. It is only fair to say, however, 
that when he last appeared in the tribune his demeanour was 
by no means wanting in dignity. The majority in the Chamber 
seems to have treated him with gross rudeness, and to have 
| been wholly blind to the handle it was giving its enemies by 
"resorting to interruptions alike ill-natured and ill-bred. M. 
_ RocuErort, who had risen to ask a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion of the Minister of War, maintained his ground with 
imperturbable patience, and at last succeeded in gaining the 
ear, or at all events in wearying the throats, of the Corps 
Léegislatif. It is possible that his purpose was sufliciently 
answered in being able to say that his defence of two soldiers 
punished for having political opinions was the immediate pre- 
lude, if not the proximate cause, of his consignment to prison. 
Whether the inaction of the revolutionary party in Paris 
during the past week was due to dissatisfaction with M. 
Rocuerort or to a conviction that the time for insurrection 
has not yet come, there seems to be no question as to the 
fact that they did nothing. If the accounts given in the 
papers which support the cause of order may be over-san- 
guine on this point, we have at all events an unimpeachable 
witness in the person of M. Gustave Fiourens. The account 
of Monday night’s proceedings which this ardent young gentle- 
man has sent to the Réforme—the Marseillaise, it seems, no 
longer exists to be the vehicle of similar communications— 
makes it certain that the rioters were acting without concert 
or preparation, and that their numbers were throughout ex- 
tremely insignificant. After M. pg Fiourens had proclaimed 
the revolution and summoned Paris to arms, he left the hall 
which had witnessed this exciting throw-off, and went down. 
into the street with the Commissary of the Police whom he 
had taken prisoner. “ The crowd sang the Chant du Départ,” 
and M. pe Frovurens shouted “To Belleville.” A hundred 
“gallant young fellows” followed, but, either from fatigue or 
want of faith, they soon fell to sixty. At the barracks in the 
Faubourg du Temple, M. pE FLourENs met a sergeant and three 
soldiers. “ He spoke to them in a friendly manner, but these 
“ slaves of discipline brought down their bayonets to the charge, 
“ and threatened to fire.” By this time the sixty had dispersed to 


erect barricades, and M. pE Fiourens was left almost alone. 


was a loyal subject and a supporter of peace and order. , His conduct under these trying circumstances displayed some 


Lord Granarp, presiding at a meeting on a spot which had | practical sagacity. 


Though he could not overthrow the 


acquired an unhappy notoriety in the Irish rebellion, told _ Government, he could put out the lamps, and this he at once 
a disaffected audience that the scene of the slaughter of set about doing. The intentions of these insurgents had this 


Englishmen and Protestants was classic ground. It was a | 


secondary offence to pander to the cupidity of the peasantry 
by advocating fixity of tenure, or, in other words, the transfer 
of the fee simple of the land to the present occupiers; yet, 
if Lord Granarp chooses to give away his own estate, he 

no moral right to unsettle the proprietary rights of his 
neighbours. The reference to Vinegar Hill ought to have 
been followed by the removal of Lord Granarp from the 
Lieutenancy ; and Lord Granvite could searcely have spoken 
Seriously when he complained that Lord Cairns had attacked 


characteristic of innocence—that they had not provided them- 
selves with arms, and M. DE FLourens’ raid upon the gas was 
interrupted by an expedition to the Belleville theatre in search 
of some “ property” muskets. The only result of this 
attempt was that M. pr Fiourens lost his own revolver, and 
with it, it may at least be suspected, his temporary authority 
over his companions. To avoid a detachment of police, M. bE 
Fuovurens had to take refuge in a workman’s room, from the 
window of which he saw the Municipal Guard “ marching 


“silently in the dark to massacre their unarmed brothers and 
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“ sons.” When these assassins had passed, M. pz FLourens 
came down again to the street to behold the police destroying 
the barricades which had been set up an hour before. ‘‘ There 
“ was nothing more to be done,” so he went to the house of a 
friend, from whence, it is reported, he has since made his way 
across the frontier. He left behind him, however, other 
equally excitable spirits, and the disturbances were renewed 
on about the same scale on the two following nights. By 
Thursday tranquillity seems to have been restored. 

There is some danger that too confident inferences may be 
drawn from the failure of this foolish outbreak. It would 
not be casy, indeed, to underrate its importance taken by 
itself. Considering how many persons there must always be 
in a great capital to whom a disturbance of public order is 
an agreeable excitement, as well as an opportunity for making a 
few dishonest pence, it is only wonderful if M. Rocurrort’s 
arrest, together with the subsequent heroism of M. Gustave DE 
Friovrens, did not produce some more notable consequences. 
As it was, it may be doubted whether the rioters were ever 
so numerous as that regiment of roughs which used to con- 
stitute itself the amateur body-guard of Mr. Brarrs and the 
Reform League. Still the fate of the outbreak would have 
been more reassuring if its dimensions had not been quite so 
limited. If any appreciable section of the working-classes, 
the real strength of the Republican party in France, had taken 
up arms to release M. Rocuerort, it might have been possible 
to compare them with those that resisted the invitation. In 
this way an approximate estimate might have been formed as 
to the extent to which the revolutionary leaders are prepared 
to have recourse to action. But in this case the whole 
working population of Paris seems to have remained passive. 
It is possible, no doubt, to argue that this attitude on 
their part is a sufficient proof that they have no sympathy 
with insurrectionary designs, but the safer course in matters 
like these is to be content with drawing the smallest con- 
clusion which the facts will honestly support. In this case 
that conclusion is, not that the workmen of Paris are in- 
different to the cause of revolution, but that they disapproved 
of this particular attempt. This exercise of self-control on 
their part is not necessarily consoling. It may show simply 
that the Republicans have learned not to expose themselves to 
no purpose, not that they have ceased to think the establishment 
of a republic not worth a sacrifice. If this interpretation is the 
right one, the events of the first three days of this week afford 
matter for serious consideration. A small, and for the most 
part unarmed, outbreak has kept the police and the Municipal 
Guard constantly at work, and very little more would have forced 
the Government to call out the garrison. With Paris openly 
in insurrection, the character of the situation might undergo a 
considerable change. The same prudential considerations which 
have now led the working-classes to hold aloof altogether 
might then prompt them to throw their whole strength on the 
side of the insurgents. And if that should ever prove to be 
the case, it is some encouragement for them to know that, 
after all Baron Havssmany’s labours, there are still quarters of 
Paris in which barricades can be raised without difficulty, and 
defended with some persistence. 

It is hardly possible, we fear, to acquit M. OLiivier and 
his colleagues ot having played their game ill. Three days of 
disturbance and uneasiness is a large price to pay for the 
privilege of having M. Rocnerort under lock and key. We 
have all along insisted that they were right in prosecuting the 
Editor of the .Warseillaise, if they regarded him simply asa unit 
in a crowd of incendiary journalists. To have made him the 
one exception to a vigorous assertion of the law against seditious 
newspapers would have been a decided blunder, but it would 
not have been nearly so great a blunder as making him the 
solitary exception to a system of absolute tolerance. When once 
it was determined that the prosecution of M. Rocnerort was 
to have no successor, it would probably have been wise to have 
suspended the execution of the sentence until the close of the 
Session. and then to have found a pretext for remitting it. 


IRELAND. 


ay opening of Parliament is very quickly to be followed 
by an explanation of the Ministerial project with re- 
gard to Irish land. It was quite right that no time should be 
lost, for the state of uncertainty and excitement prevailing 
in Ireland makes every day precious. The Government has, 


as usual, kept its secret well, and no hint as to the character 
and scope of the measure was given in the debates on the 
Address. That the Government was not in any way bound 


by the declarations of those who are ordinarily its supporters, 
but are not connected with it by any official tie, was all that 
Mr. Grapstone claimed to have conceded him. ‘The past his- 
tory of the Government in regard to Irish land was necessaril 

therefore made much more of in the debates on the Address 
than its future course. Mr. GLApstone spoke more strongly 
out of office than he would have done if in office. This ig 
the end at which all these criticisms arrive. He had 
an impulsive idea that much should be done for Ireland, 
that wise legislation could do much, that England acted 
and Englishmen felt in a wrong way towards Ireland, and 
that a new policy ought to be followed. He expressed 
his views, which were of a vague and hazy kind, by speak- 
ing of the Upas-tree of Protestant ascendency stretching 
out its branches into the Church, the Land, and Education ; 
and he promised that, being fond of cutting down trees, he 
would, if he got a chance, cut down the tree of Protestant 
ascendency root and branch. ‘There can be no kind of doubt 
that the notion of radical wrong, and corresponding radical 
remedy, then suggested has been among the many causes of 
the delusions as to what is in store for them which now haunt 
the minds of the Irish. There was much truth in what Mr, 
GLADsTONE said; the attitude so often adopted by Irish land- 
lords to Irish tenants, the introduction of the harshnesses of 
English law into a community with different historical ante- 
cedents, the use made of the passion of Irish peasants for 
squatting and starvation in order to promote the political power 
of the landlords, have all been closely allied to and bound up 
with Protestant ascendency. But when we pass from general 
metaphors and historical inquiry to investigate what changes 
in the land laws of Ireland ought to be practically made, we 
find ourselves dealing with many intricate questions of justice 
between individuals, and have to regard the claims of the 
individual who is a landlord as much as the claims of the 
individual who is a tenant. In short, Mr. GLApstone’s meta- 
phor, which had a fair amount of general truth in it, was 
easily misapplied when it was used by interested persons to 
forecast a particular measure. In the same way what Mr. 
GuapstonE said long ago of the Fenians was perfectly true. It 
was through the Fenian movement that the attention of Eng- 
land was directed to Ireland, and it was through the 
attention of England being attracted to Ireland that the Irish 
Church Bill was passed. Thus it may be said not untruly 
that Ireland owes the abolition of the Anglican Establishment 
to the Fenians. In the same way the country owes the 
new Reform Bill to the Conservatives, and the Conservatives 
were made alive to the necessity of passing it by Mr. Beaues 
and the Hyde Park rioters. It is no use ignoring these 
things. Illegal violence does sometimes bring about changes 
in which the whole nation contentedly acquiesces. From 
this the Irish seem inclined to argue that illegal violence will 
bring about any changes that anybody fancies. This is a 
complete mistake, and it will have to be proved that it is 
so. Nothing but a rough experience can show when illegal 
violence produces indirectly good ends, and when it is simvly 
and wholly mischievous. 


But, if the details of the Government scheme have not been 
disclosed, the difficulties they have found in preparing these 
details are sufliciently apparent from the eagerness with which 
they invite the Opposition to agree that it shall not be con- 
sidered a party measure, and from the language of the 
Queen’s Speech, in which it was said that the probable good 
effects of the measure would flow from it when it had been 
matured by the wisdom of Parliament. ‘The first thing that 
will have to be settled with regard to it by the Opposition is 
whether it is, in the language of Mr. Disrar.i, «a scheme for 
taking the property of one set of people and giving it to 
another set of people. If so, they can scarcely avoid regard- 
ing it as a party measure. ‘They said the same thing last year 
as to the Irish Church, and Mr. Disraexi repeated the alle- 
gation this week. When the Irish saw their property taken 
away from bishops and rectors, the next thing, he said, they 
would naturally expect would be that their property should be 
taken from the landlords. Mr. GLapstone of course replied that 
nothing was taken from bishops and rectors, and that what was 
done was to divert public property to a different public use. 
But it was on this difference of view that the two political 
parties in Parliament separated last year. The Irish Church 
was strictly a party question. The Conservatives made as ¢ 
a fight on it as they could, and were beaten. It is true that 
Mr. DisraELi was by no means factious or vexatious in_his 
opposition. By the ingenious device of taking all the Con- 
servative amendments into his own hands, and then abandoning 
them, he saved the Government much embarrassment and loss 
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of time in the Commons; and he and Lord Carrns knew when 
to throw their handful of dust on the fretful opposition and 
busy excitement of the Lords. But the main principles of the 
Bill were carried in direct opposition to the Conservative 
party, its wishes and its efforts. Lord Carrns and Mr. 
Disks£vt have again shown that they will try to keep the enthu- 
siasm and violence of their followers well in hand, and 
will reserve to themselves the privilege of being moderate and 
gentle in opposition, if that seems to be the best policy. But 
the forthcoming Irish Land Bill will be an uncommonly mild 
scheme if from the outset it is looked at otherwise than as a 
party measure. If the Conservatives can justify it to themselves 
and their supporters and their friends here and in Ireland, not 
to oppose the main principle of the Bill, it must be a pro- 

sal very unlike cutting down one of the branches of the 
Upas-tree of Protestant ascendency. That the Irish tenants 
and peasants, in their present state of ignorant excitement, will 
be disappointed with the measure, is a matter of course, but 
certainly they will not be the only people who will be dis- 
appointed, if the measure from the outset is one in which 
the Conservative party can see nothing more than some defects 
of detail. 

The result of the Tipperary election was brought on 
Thursday night to the notice of the House of Commons, and 
O'Donovan Rossa was declared to have been unduly elected. 
It must be owned that it is difficult to reconcile the course 
taken by the House of Commons with the strict rules of 
constitutional law. These rules may be pedantic and 
arbitrary, like a great many other rules of English law, but 
they are the law. It is a received maxim of constitutional 
law, quite as well established as any such maxim can be, 
that the House of Commons can expel any of its members 
for any cause it thinks proper, but that it cannot declare a 
new cause of ineligibility. It cannot alter the status of a 
man. It cannot say that such and such a class of persons 
shall be or shall not be eligible to sit in the House. If 
it could have done this, it might have admitted the Jews 
without asking the concurrence of the Lords in any way. 
That the House should be able to expel an individual elected 
to it for any reason it thinks fit, may be theoretically wrong or 
right; but it is an unquestionable privilege of the House. 
All the cases therefore, like that of SwirH O’Brien, which 
showed on what grounds the House has thought proper to expel 
a member were irrelevant to show whether a member duly 
returned could be declared to have been ineligible. Wutkes 
was expelled three or four times for having written a seditious 
libel, and if the House liked to exercise its privilege 
so far, it could do so with perfect legality ; but at last it went 
further, and when LutrreLt stood against WILKEs, it declared 
LuttreLL, although in a minority, to have been duly returned, 
because WILKEs was ineligible. This was condemned at the 
time as illegal, and the House of Commons had afterwards to 
recede from the position it assumed. The only question in 
strict law as to the Tipperary election was whether, under the 
existing law, Rossa was ineligible. The House might of course 
have expelled him, but the difference would be considerable. 
If he had only been expelled, and had been returned again, he 
would have been member until he was again expelled ; whereas 
now, even if he were placed at the head of the poll, a candidate 
who only got half-a-dozen votes might be returned, and would 
be returned, if no one, other than Rossa, got more. It is ex- 
ceedingly convenient that Rossa cannot again be returned, but 
convenience has nothing to do with law. Was he ineligible ? 
It seems hardly conceivable, but the only known source of law 
on the subject is an extra-judicial remark of Lord Coxr’s, that 
attainted felons cannot sit as members of Parliament. The 
Ilouse of Commons have taken upon themselves to decide that 
the word attainted is here a word of superabundance, and may 
be left out, and that no felon, whether he is attainted or not, 
can sit in Parliament. The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Moore, even if carried, could have done no good. A Committee 
could have found out nothing. The question must always have 
remained whether the House would take on itself to decide 
that the words attainted felons mean nothing whatever more 
than felons. The knot was cut by the sword of an over- 
whelming majority ; but there was a knot to cut—a small one, 
perhaps, and one only interesting to lawyers, but still a knot ; 
and the just conclusion is perhaps that in order to follow the 
paths of common sense and to do what was practically ex- 
pedient, the House touched, if it did not transgress, the 
bounds of illegality. 


SENOR CASTELAR ON THE BOURBONS. 


iv the Spanish nation has hitherto not overcome the diffi- 
culties which it has in part created for itself, the intellectual 
power displayed in the debates of the Cortes augurs well for 
the future by proving the political capacity of the community. 
Such speeches as that of Sefior Rivero on accepting office, anc 
of Sefior CasTELar in support of his motion for excluding the 
Duke of Montrenster from the throne, illustrate the aptitude 
of the audience within and without the walls of the Legislature, 
as well as the genius of the speakers. Political eloquence, 
though it is depreciated by a few English theorists devoted to 
a Utopia of clerks, has never since the days of Uxyssrs been 
dissociated from vigorous public life. The orator, with his 
gift of persuasion, succeeds by a natural right of inheritance 
to the soldier who commands obedience. In Spain, long op- 
pressed by military adventurers, it is well that Parliamentar) 
leaders should contest with the commander of the army the 
first place in general estimation. The most significant cir- 
cumstance of the MontrenstErR debate was the division, in which 
Sefior CasTeLar’s motion was rejected by nearly four to onc. 
Marshal Pri indeed stated that neither in the Cabinet nor 
in the Cortes was there a majority in favour of any pretender 
to the throne; but it is evident that, if the candidature of the 
Duke of Monrpenster had been regarded as inadmissible, the 
Cortes would have welcomed the opportunity of excluding his 
name from the contest. Thevarious arguments of his chief oppo- 
nent were of unequal weight; and, although Sefior CasTELar 
made the gratifying statement that the model proposed to 
themselves by Spaniards was in all things and constantly Eng- 
land, it may be doubted whether his brilliant declamation 
would have greatly moved an English assembly. When he 
contended that the Constitutional Cortes represented the revo- 
lution of September 1868, which again embodied the cry of 
“ Down with the Boursnons,” it might have been answered that 
the revolution was but an appeal to the nation, and that the 
representatives of the country have an exclusive right to in- 
terpret their own mission. If the Duke of Montpensier is « 
Bourzon, a movement commenced by his steadiest adherent, 
and aided by his own contributions, can certainly not have 
been intended to defeat the purposes for which it was origi- 
nally promoted. In another part of his speech Sefior CasTeLai: 
adroitly protested against the complicity with the revolution 
of a prince who, as he suggested, ought to have been estopped 
by gratitude and family connexion from taking part in any 
conspiracy against the sister of his wife. One of the most 
impressive passages of the speech consisted of an elaborate 
description of the vote by which the Duke of Montpensier’s 
grandfather made himself responsible for the judicial murder 
of Louis XVI. It is perhaps not historically true that the 
Jacobins of the Convention broke out in sublime indignation 
against Puitip of Orleans, although they afterwards beheaded 
him, not as a traitor to the Royal family, but as one of its 
members; but the suggested analogy between the treason 
of the grandfather and the intrigues of the grandson was in the 
highest degree effective. 

On the question whether the Duke of Monrpensier is « 
Bourson, though it involves only an historical curiosity, Seiior 
CasTELar is mistaken. The House of ORLEANS was founded by 
the second son of Louis XIII., a generation before the second 
son of the Great DaupHin assumed the name of Bourson, at 
the command of his grandfather, on his accession to the throne 
of Spain. According to the analogy of custom the new 
Spanish dynasty ought to have called itself the House of 
Awvou, from the title borne as a French prince by Puuuir V. ; 
but Louis XIV. had already bestowed on his illegitimate sons 
the name of Bourson, derived from his ancestors who suc- 
ceeded the Vators, and he determined that his Spanish 
descendants should ennoble the designation which they were 
to share with the legitimized Duke of Maine.  Sejior Cas- 
TELAR’s summary of the history of Henry IV. and his succes- 
sors, whom he calls Boursons, is still more fanciful than his 
argument against the princes of OrLeans. Admitting that 
the Austrian Kings of Spain, “with their reddish hair, 
“ their light eyes, their blanched complexions, and their tempera- 
“ ment,” were still more objectionable than the French dynasty, 
he oddly asserts that the family of the Boursons was essentially 
revolutionary. The Edict of Nantes, the Peace of Westphalia, 
the Encyclopedia, the expulsion of the Jesuits, and the 
establishment of American independence were, it seems, the 
most characteristic exploits of Henry IV. and his descendants. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the wars of Louis XLV., 
and the elaborate fabric of French absolutism might havc 
been more plausibly enumerated in support of the contrary 
proposition, but apparently Sefior CasTeLar wished to show 
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that the obnoxious family was inconsistent as well as despotic. 
He had no difficulty in exposing the incapacity of the 
Bovrson Kings of Spain, their betrayal of national interests 
by their participation with the Kings of France in the Family 
Compact, or the imbecile treason of Cuartes IV. and 
Ferpixanp II, when they surrendered their crown into the 
hands of a foreign usurper. The disastrous effects of the 
Family Compact would have furnished a more forcible 
argument against the Duke of Montrensier if the House 
of Orteans had still reigned in France. It was un- 
doubtedly the design of Lovis Puttirre and of M. Gvizor 
once more to level the Pyrenees by placing a French prince on 
the Spanish throne. Lord PaLmersron’s remonstrances against 
their discreditable intrigue teemed with references to the 
war of the Spanish Succession and to the Peace of Utrecht ; 
and although the influence of family ties on national policy 
has in modern times been greatly diminished, neither the 
hopes of the conspirators nor the jealousy of their antagonists 
was unfounded in reason. At present the elevation of the 
Duke of Monrrenster would be more distasteful to the 
Sovereign of France than the choice of any other possible can- 
didate. Political necessities might cause an alliance between 
Spain and France, but the Boyararres and Boursons will not 
be brought into union by any natural affinity. 


A consistent Republican might have remembered that 
inherited disqualification is but the inverse or correlative of 
divine right. The devotees of Royalty would perhaps not be 
unwilling to recognise the application to politics of the doc- 
trine of original sin. If the Bournons or the OrLEANs family are 
inherently disqualified from reigning in Spain, a corresponding 
fitness for sovereignty may perhaps belong to some rival 
race. Practical politicians will not willingly exclude them- 
selves from freedom of choice by attaching to any possible 
candidate a mysterious disqualification. ‘There is something 
to be said for the judgment of the managers of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and of the authors of the Act of Settlement, 
who after the expulsion of the Krxe preferred the nearest 
heir who was not tainted with the disability of Roman Catho- 
licism. Spanish statesmen are not bound to follow the pre- 
cedent, unless it accords with their judgment; but some of 
them have, since the revolution, consistently endeavoured to 
reduce a necessary change to the smallest possible dimensions. 
Queen IsaBeLLa’s son, Don Atrnonso, like the English Pre- 
tender, is exposed to some serious objections. ‘Too young to 
reign in his own person, he would probably furnish the ex- 
QueEN and her advisers with facilities for interference and 
intrigue, and perhaps the enemies of the mother might sooner 
or later have cause to fear the resentment of the son. The 
Duke of Montrensier, in right of his wife, comes next in 
the line of succession. He is a man of business, mature 
in years, and he has passed the greater part of his life 
in Spain. The gravest objection to which he is exposed 
is not his descent from Puruir of Orleans or from Henry IV., 
but the unpopularity on which Sefior Casretar founded a 
forcible argument. With an unpopular king, he declared, 
liberty cannot be founded. “ You cannot permit the frec- 
“dom of the press, for it will turn against the king. You 
“cannot consent to the tribune, for it will turn against 
“the king. You cannot consent to the clubs, for they will 
“ turn against the king.” The incompatibility of club agita- 
tion with any form of government is a reason for suppressing 
factious gatherings, and not for abandoning an eligible consti- 
tution; but it is true that, if not popular favour, national 
acquiescence is the indispensable condition of freedom under 
a monarchy or a republic. Spain is not yet perhaps so well 
trained in the principles of constitutional government as to 
trust that even an unpopular king will be effectually controlled 
by his Parliament. George I. and Grorce IL. could scarcely 
have been said to be popular in England; but their position 
was never shaken, and it was only once seriously threatened. 
Lovis Puturre, who was throughout his reign unpopular 
with all the disaffected classes, might have left his throne to 
his descendants if he had not, after obstinately resisting an 
extension of the electoral franchise, weakly yielded without a 
struggle to a riotous mob. A nation which both obeys the 
law and enforces obedience to the law on its rulers has no fear 
of the dictatorship which Sefior Casretar foretels as the con- 
sequence of electing an unpopular king. Few orators have 
excelled the epigrammatic neatness of the interpretation which 
Sefior CasteLar affixed to Marshal Priv’s threefold repetition 
of the adverb “Never.” The first “never,” according to 
CasteLar, excluded the dynasty of Don Cartos; the second 
applied to Isapetta II.; and the third “never” was ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Moytrenster. The Mruister of 
War, who is not a rhetorician, gravely explained that in 


repeating the word he meant to say the same thing three 
times over, and not to say three different things. The 
Boursons whom he proposed to exclude were Queen Isa- 
BELLA and her son; and it was not necessary to say any- 
thing of the Duke of Monrpenster, who had powerful 
supporters in the Cabinet itself, For the first time Prix 
announced his intention of assenting to the election of the 
Duke of Montrenster if the choice were at any time approved 
by the rest of the Ministry and of the Cortes. For the present 
it was necessary to prolong the provisional state of affairs 
until some candidate could unite a sufficient number of 
suffrages. Sefior CasrELar’s reply, that the one Minister who. 
had a candidate ready would prevail over monarchists without 
a monarch, was ingenious and possibly prophetic. 


STATESMEN ON SICK-LEAVE. 


HERE will be strange gaps in the two Houses of 
Parliament during the opening weeks of the present 
Session. Lord Russet is sheltering himself beneath the hills 
of San Remo, having accomplished the feat which Mr. Lowe 
deemed impossible, and got behind the north wind. Lord 
Carrns, though he has entered an appearance as leader of the 
Opposition, is said to be meditating flight to Mentone. Mr. 
Brigut has already betaken himself, for reasons only too 
valid, to the quiet of his own home, or to his favourite amuse- 
ment among the streams of Scotland. “TI shall not know the 
“House of Commons without Sir Ropert PEEL,” said Macauay 
in the memorable speech in which he accepted the repentance 
and atonement of Edinburgh. The simultaneous disappearance 
of Lord Russert, Lord Carrns, and Mr. Bricut from the 
prominent positions which they have filled in either Chamber 
is even more striking. There is good ground for hoping, as 
there is every private and public reason for wishing, that their 
retirement may be short, and that the places which have. 
known them before will soon know them again. For the 
first time, however, during many years their voices will be 
unheard in great discussions of policy and animated party 
contentions, 

The venerable Whig statesman’s retreat from the severities 
of an English winter and of a more inclement English spring 
is natural and prudent. It is a judicious strategical move- 
ment. Lord Russet will probably be back again with the 
flowers. In the meantime he is busy. If not the first, yet 
the second word of the German poet’s favourite device, ‘ Un- 
“hasting, unresting,” strictly applies to him. His activity 
for nearly sixty years has been incessant. An eminent Con- 
tinental diplomatist who had a good deal to do with Lord 
Russert is said to have noted as his chief characteristic a 
certain triste agilit?. 'The phrase has not very dignified asso- 
ciations or suggestions. It appears to have been derived from 
the occupants, anthropoid if quadrumanous, of certain houses 
in the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, or the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, who perform their most nimble gambols 
with fixed eyes and woe-begone countenances, and who play 
each other the most mischievous tricks in the lowest possible 
spirits. Possibly (before Easter) Lord Russet may find time 
to make a run down to Rome. He may steal a day or two 
from the task of preparing new volumes of his speeches and 
despatches, and the appropriate historic and autobiographical 
reminiscences. The Porr has already seen Lord AMBERLEY, 
but the curiosity of His Holiness has been whetted rather 
than satisfied by the remarkable spectacle. The chip has 
made him eager to behold the block. He is said to have ex- 
pressed a desire to have an interview with Lord RussrLu 
himself. Was Lord Ampertey somewhat of a disappointment 
to His Holiness? He may have regarded him as a 

Degencrate youth, and not of Tydeus’ kind 

Whose little body lodged a mighty mind. 
If so, he has probably wished to correct his estimate of the 
aristocratic statesmanship of England by recourse to the 
original sources. On the other hand, delight in the son may 
have inspired a wish to behold the father. If Lord RussELt 
should visit the Vatican, he will doubtless explain to the 
Pore his reasons for thinking Fénéton a better Christian 
than Bossver. Perhaps he may succeed in convincing His 
Holiness of the consistency of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
with the principles of the late Mr. Fox, and the cause of 
civil and religious liberty all the world over. In_ the 
Introduction prefixed to his Speeches and Despatches, Lord 
RusseLt has described conversations which he had with the 
Duke of WELLINGTON in the lines before Torres Vedras, and @ 
subsequent visit to the Emperor Napo.eon at Elba. Possibly in 
the introduction to some future volume he may give the world 
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an account of whatever may pass between himself and the 
Pore. Lord Russe. is in the habit of preparing a sufficiently 
large historic canvas for his personal reminiscences. A sketch 
of the origin and progress of the French revolutionary war, 
with some reflections on the merits of the contending parties 
and the characters of the leading actors in the struggle, is 
thrown in as the background on which he paints his inter- 
views with WELLINGTON and Napoteon. If he should pay 
his respects to the Porr at the Vatican, he will probably 
lead up to the meeting by a preliminary view of the rise of 
the Temporal Power, and a sketch of the Italian history 
from the days of medieval republics to the consolidation of 
the monarchy. The habit, though it has occasionally tedious 
effects, is harmless and often amusing. It moreover throws 
light upon a feature of Lord Russexu’s character without a 
perception ef which his career cannot be properly appreciated. 


Lord Russexu has been, through the accident of birth and 
the impulses of ambition and of public spirit, a practical states- 
man. No inconsiderable fraction of his time has been spent 
within the walls of Parliament. The sum of his hours in St. 
Stephen’s would probably amount to the years of an ordinary 
life. He has administered nearly every great office under the 
Crown. The Statute-Book is a record, to which he may appeal 
with satisfaction, of useful services and considerable achieve- 
ments. Yet it may be doubted whether his natural tendencies 
were not rather towards letters than towards affairs. The well- 
known lines in which Moore has expressed his admiration 
and friendship for young RvussELL were written to combat a 
disposition to abandon Parliament for authorship. His early, 
and most creditable, taste for the society of Macinrosu, 
SypNey Swmiru, Jerrrey, Horner, Moore himself, is an 
illustration of this tendency. In every moment of leisure 
which he could snatch from the occupations of a busy 
life, he is discovered pen in hand. Histories, biographies, 
political disquisitions, satiric social sketches, a play, and, 
it is said, a novel, have been the amusement of his spare 
time. Above all, Lord RussELu’s statesmanship has been 
essentially that of a literary man. His fertility in ideas 
has been eulogized. But he has exhibited rather the small 
and copious inventiveness of a man of letters, than capacity 
for the large schemes and combinations of a statesman of the 
highest rank. He has been an incessant projector. He has 
never shown any considerable faculty of commanding men. 
The management by which Mr. Disrae.i built up a party 
Lord RusseLt has conspicuously displayed in pulling one 
down. He exercised as much artifice and contrivance in pro- 
curing his own deposition and banishment to the back benches 
as the Conservative leader showed in procuring his elevation. 
In the graceful and modest passage which closes the Intro- 
duction to his Speeches, Lord RussEu1 says that he has always 
felt that his capacity was very inferior to that of the men who 
have attained in past times the foremost places in our 
Parliament and in the councils of our sovereign. This con- 
stant reference to the great men of past times shows the real 
character of the world in which Lord Russe. has lived. It 
is the world of books. The student and critic has been forced 
into statesmanship, and cannot avoid measuring himself with 
his ideals. Patmerston, Peer, and Guavsronre have felt 
themselves masters of their work, and have thought of it as 
the merchant thinks of his enterprises and the barrister of 
his briefs. They have not indulged in comparative estimates 
of their capacity relatively to that of the great statesmen of 
the past. A curious sign that Lord Russe.i, after nearly 
sixty years of public life, has not yet overcome a sort of 
literary awe of the men who take part in the affairs of Govern~ 
ment, 1s afforded by the anecdote which he tells of Lord ALTuorp, 
and his own comment upon it. “ I was sitting,” he narrates, “ by 
“ Lord AtTHorP, when he announced, after O’CoNnNELL’s speech, 
“in his own homely way, his resolution to resign. ‘ The pig’s 
“ ¢killed,’ he said. A porcine illustration was not new in our 
“ history. When Henry VIII. was considering of the best means 
“ of procuring his divorce from CaTuariNne of Aragon, he gave 
“his decision in favour of CranMer’s opinion by saying, 
“*Cranmer has got the right sow by the ear.’ When Sir 
“ Ropert WaLpoLe was asked how he had overcome Sir 
“ Spencer Compron, to whom the Kine was partial, he replied, 
““<«He got the wrong sow by the ear, and I the right.’ So 
“ vulgar and idiomatic are the phrases of English monarchs 
“ and ministers.” ‘This reflection might be expected from a 
Marylebone vestryman or a City tailor, to whom the 
revelation that statesmen and kings use the language of 
common people would come with a shock of surprise. Lord 
RusseELt does not quote the vulgar and idiomatic phrase, in 
which he was more directly concerned, used by the late 
Lord Dersy on a similar occasion: “Jounny’s upset the 


“coach.” But there are, it seems, constitutional precedents 
for Lord Auruorr’s pigs; and there may be none, except 
O’ConnELL’s Derby dilly, with its three insides, for Lord 
Dersy’s coach. Lord Russe. has a sort of innocent wonder 
and self-complacency in his own capacity to take with easy in- 
difference the fate of a Ministry to which he belonged. In 
recounting the deliberations of his colleagues on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Grey and Lord Aurnorp, he adds, “ Seeing that 
“nothing was to be done that night, I left the Cabinet and 
“went to the Opera.” He could amuse himself in this terrible 
crisis. Impavidum feriunt ruine. The ruins of a perishing 
Government strike him undismayed. 


Lord Russrtu’s retirement has been well earned, and is 
usefully employed. He will, we hope, in future volumes, be 
rather more than less copious of reminiscences which have 
historic value, and exhibit in a not unpleasing light the 
character of the narrator. The retreat of Lord Cairns to 
Mentone is believed in some quarters to be a withdrawal from 
the Conservative leadership in the House of Lords. His party 
would lose little by his resignation, and the highest Court of 
Appeal would gain much. The apology for Lord Carrns’s 
comparative failure has been written in advance, in Burkz’s 
celebrated character of George GRENVILLE. “ He was bred 
“to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
“ noblest of human sciences; a science which does more to 
“ quicken and invigorate the understanding than all the other 
“ kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, except in 
“* persons very happily born, to open and liberalize the mind 
“ exactly in the same proportion.” Lord Cairns has failed to 
take his place among the great lawyers who have been also 
great political leaders. He cannot be ranked with Tuurtow 
and Expon, Lyxpuurst and Brovenam. But his reputation, 
if it lacks the brilliancy of theirs, is free from the blots on 
their fame. Lord Dersy’s accession to his father’s place would 
be a natural arrangement, and would be taken as a proof that 
Mr. Disrakxt is still supreme in the councils of the party. 
CoxnpEN’s comparatively early death, and Mr. Briaut’s preca- 
rious health, indicate that the physical and mental excite- 
ment of an agitator’s life is more trying to the strength than 
the more continuous and strenuous work of statesmen such as 
Mr. Guapstone, Lord Patuerston, or Lord Russet. It may 
be hoped that a few weeks will restore Mr. Bricut to 
his place on the Ministerial Bench. His withdrawal from 
the Government, and his prolonged absence from political 
life, would be not simply a misfortune to his party and his 
colleagues. It would be a public calamity. The agitator for 
household suffrage is now its moderator. Mr. Briaut’s opi- 
nions have often been extreme, but he has repeatedly shown a 
thoroughly English disposition to compromise in the applica- 
tion of them. His attitude on the Reform question in 1866, 
and on the Church-rate question in earlier years, the line which 
he is understood to have taken in the Cabinet on the arrange- 
ment proposed by Lord Cairns with respect to the Irish 
Church, and his recent language with respect to the Land 
question, show that, granted the ends at which he aims, he 
is quite capable, on great questions, of showing a sagacious 
sobriety and moderation in the means which he employs. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO EMIGRATION. 


MM: GLADSTONE gave a judiciously formal answer to 
the deputation which lately asked him for Government 
assistance to emigrants. The conventional language used by 
statesmen supplies a convenient substitute for discourteous 
refusals and hasty promises. Sir Ropert PEEL, who was a 
master of the official style, once declined to pledge himself not 
to hesitate a long time before he refused to take a certain sub- 
ject into consideration. Mr. GLapsTone, with a more earnest 
candour, undertakes that the question of emigration shall 
receive the respectful attention, of the Government; and he 
significantly adds that it is especially necessary to consult 
two colleagues who administer the Colonial Office and the 
Exchequer. In other words the suggested outlay would come 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer, while much of the advan- 
tage and all the responsibility would devolve upon the colonies. 
Although it is not a conclusive argument against any measure 
that it is new, the absence of precedent constitutes a reason 
for exceptional caution. The national revenue has not hitherto 
contributed to the relief of pauperism, and the existing dis- 
tress, however serious, is not the most severe which has 
been felt during the present generation. .Of six or seven 
millions of emigrants who have left Furope in half a cen- 
tury, a few thousands have been assisted by private 


| benefactors or by landlords interested in: clearing their 
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estates; and the Australian colonies have from time to 
time provided facilities through the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. ‘The vast majority of English, Irish, German, or 
Scandinavian emigrants have found their own way to the 
countries of their choice ; and the Italian colony in the valley 
of the Plata is constantly recruited by the same method. The 
United States, which have absorbed two-thirds of the over- 
flow of population, would perhaps have contributed to the cost 
of transit if their wants had not been amply supplied ; but high 
wages and cheap land have proved to be sufficiently attractive, 
and Canada and Australia have the same advantages at their 
disposal. Voluntary or independent emigration justifies itself, 
like the commercial circulation of commodities; but there is 
a risk that an artificial stimulus may derange the relations of 
supply and demand. There is an unassisted emigration con- 
stantly going on, which may or may not be sufficient to relieve 
any superfluity of population. It may possibly be expedient 
to accelerate the process of depletion, but the Government 
ought not to determine on the adoption of such a policy 
without careful inquiry. The great increase in wages during 
the last dozen years, though it partly represents the diminished 
value of money, seems also to indicate a growing demand for 
Inbour at home. 


.\s might be expected, some of the arguments addressed to 
the Government are not only irrelevant, but irritating. Mr. 
M‘Cuttacu Torrens, who ought to be above shallow appeals 
to popular prejudice, told Mr. Grapsrone that as large sums 
had been spent on the harbours of Kingston and Holyhead for 
the benefit, as he alleged, of first-class passengers, it would be 
proper to give the working-classes Parliamentary third-class 
fares across the ocean. It might have been thought that the 
facilitation of intercourse between England and Ireland was at 
least a plausible object for public expenditure; and it is not 
stated that the fares of first-class passengers have been paid 
out of the public funds. In the same spirit Mr. Torrens 
asked that, out of the 5,000,000/. which the labouring classes 
had saved, loans should be granted to the people as well as to 
proprietors and railway contractors. Mr. Torrens would have 
found it difficult to prove that public loans had been granted 
to railway contractors; unless he refers to the Irish railway 
loans granted, more than twenty years ago, for the express 
purpose of providing employment for the Irish people 
at the time of the famine. The duty of the Government 
to the Savings Banks depositors is to secure their prin- 
cipal and interest, and not to invest the amount in specu- 
lative advances to other persons who, if they were depositors, 
would not require eleemosynary assistance. Mr. Torrens 
indeed means that the risk should be borne by the State, and 
not by the Savings Bank Fund, and therefore his contention 
that the savings of one part of the working-class should be 
applied to the benefit of a less provident section was not ever. 
sincere. It is vexatious that popular speakers in the present 
day introduce into every discussion some invidious contrast 
between the rich and the poor. Commercial travellers, tour- 
ists, and Irish members of Parliament who cross from Holy- 
head to Kingstown might have thought that they were safe 
from being held up to odium asa bloated aristocracy favoured by 
a corrupt Government, in comparison with artisans who might 
possibly emigrate to Canada. Housemaids with a few pounds 
in the savings bank were at least equally unconscious that 
they were wronged by Mr. Lowe’s failure to employ their 
little capital in paying steerage passages to Quebec. At 
a subsequent meeting Mr. Eastwick, who is deficient neither 
in experience nor ability, declared that the obnoxious organiza- 
tion called the Poor Law Board ought to be abolished, and 
departments of relief and emigration to be established in its 
place. The least that can be asked of the promoters of a novel 
policy is that they should so far mature their own plans as to 
relieve themselves from the temptation of resorting to exag- 
gerated and unintelligible paradoxes. Mr. Eastwick probably 
meant to say that emigration ought to supersede pauperism, 
and yet emigration at the public expense is only applicable to 
paupers. 

It is not to be regretted that a portion of the working-classes 
should have discovered that they have in a certain sense a 
proprietary claim to the waste lands of the vast colonial 
dominions of England. The complaint that the lands have 
long since been surrendered by the Imperial Government has 
no practical validity, for the communities which have succeeded 
to the sovereignty or paramount dominion will, with few 
exceptions, welcome any number of English settlers who ma 
wish to share their possessions. Mr. ‘Torrens stated that in 


Ontario every squatter might receive a free gift of a hundred 
acres of land; and emigrants who wish to retain something of 
their English allegiance may choose between the Western and 
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the Southern continents. The sentimental preference which is 
sometimes expressed for the colonies over the United States 
ought not to be wholly disregarded. It is true that none of 
the Colonial Parliaments allow any preference to England 
to influence their tariffs or their legislation, and that, when- 
ever the slightest opposition is offered to their wishes, every 
local patriot immediately threatens secession; yet on the 
whole the colonists retain a certain regard to the Mother- 
country, and their common schools are not decorated with 
the altar on which the little Hannreats of the United States 
have for nearly a hundred years been sworn to perpetual 
enmity to England. It is possible that in time the jealousy of 
Imperial interference which was produced by an extinct 
system of government may give way to a permanently friendly 
relation. It is unluckily probable that, for the present at least, 
half the emigrants who might be sent by the Government to 
Canada would, like a still larger proportion of their prede- 
cessors, find their way to the United States. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to check the efflux of population ; 
but it is unsatisfactory to pay for the aggrandizement of a 
Power which carefully trains all its citizens in the sentiments 
which find their exponents in the BurLers and the SumNers. 


The members of the different Emigration Societies might 
perhaps reply to criticisms on their colonial arguments, that 
their main object is to relieve English distress; and, as Mr. 
GLapsToxE said, their proposals ought not to be dismissed with- 
out full consideration. The great prosperity of the United States 
is chiefly founded on the possession of unlimited land, which 
provides a maintenance for the entire surplus population of 
the older States. The fertile regions of the West are even 
draining New York and New England of a large part of their 
rural inhabitants. The pauperism which is found in the great 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard is due only to an accidental 
congestion which impedes the transit of labour to the remoter 
parts of the country. There is nothing to interfere with a 
similar movement from the United Kingdom to the colonies, 
except the interposition of the sea, and the habits of the people. 
Wherever emigrants are likely to go, English is spoken, and 
the customs of the colonies and even of the United States 
are nearly the same with which the working-classes are already 
familiar. The Welsh, who are more adventurous or more 
moveable than the English, sometimes emigrate in little com- 
munities, carrying with them, like the companions of AiNEAs, 
their tutelary deities in the name and observances of their 
native Ebenezer or Bethesda. It is an open question whether 
it is worth the while of the Government, or, in other words, 
of the community which remains at home, to pay the whole or 
part of the cost of making a bridge over the sea. It is impos- 
sible to retain between England and the Colonies the intimate 
political unity which connects California with Massachusetts, 
for neither insular nor continental Englishmen will consent to 
be governed from the other side of the ocean. To a certain 
extent, and subject to protective tariffs, emigrants, when they 
have become flourishing colonists, are likely to be profitable 
customers; but the only ground on which State aid to 
emigration could be justified would be the prevention of 
pauperism, and it is necessary to remember that every con- 
tribution to the wants of the poor has a definite tendency to 
discourage prudence and independence. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES. 


pew the clerical memorialists who have recently 
addressed Mr. GLApsTONE on certain disabilities under 
which they labour, nor the Premier who has given them a 
reply through their spokesman Mr. Tnorotp Roaers, are 
exactly to be congratulated on the logical precision with 
which their case has been put and answered. They have 
mixed up an ecclesiastical and a civil grievance. They com- 
plain that the law of the Church, accepted and endorsed by 
the State, has pronounced the indelibility of orders, and the 
perpetual obligation of the clerical profession, and they ask 
the State to withdraw this sanction and assent given to the 
canon law. This is intelligible ; but they go on to complain, 
as though it were a part of the same grievance and inherent 
in it, that clergymen—and this disability not only applies to 
Anglican priests and deacons, but to Roman Catholics, Greeks, 
and all other clerics in holy orders, and to the ministers of the 
Scotch Establishment—are not allowed to sit in Parliament 
by a special statute, 41 George IIL, c. 63. It is by no means 
clear whether Mr. Giapstone’s “decided opinion that the 
“existing law cannot be defended” refers to the ecclesiastical 
disability imposed by the Church and accepted by the State, or 
to the merely civil and special disability imposed by Parliament 
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sixty-nine years ago in Horne Tooxe’s case. Nor do we 
understand, from the terms of Mr. Hissert’s motion, whether 
the Bill of which he has given notice is intended to apply 
to the great or to the small grievance, or to both grievances. 
As the notice of his Bill stands, it seems simply a measure to 
repeal the Horne Tooke Act, and to enable ordained persons 
and Scotch ministers of the Establishment to sit in Parliament, 
leaving the question of the civil acceptance of the canon and 
Church law just where it stood. There seem to be reasons 
for keeping these separate considerations clear, since the Times 
has made the extraordinary blunder of asserting that “ the 
“ Trish clergy of the disestablished Church ”—and, by parity 
of reasoning, the English clergy when they come to be dis- 
established—* will have as much right as Dissenting ministers 
“to become candidates for the House of Commons.” The 
Times has not yet mastered the first elements of the case. 
The Anglican clergy are not disabled because they are 
established, but because they are ordained by imposition of 
episcopal hands. The words of the Act are precise—‘ if 
“any person having been ordained to the office of priest or 
“ deacon, or being a minister of the Church of Scotland,” &c. 
If Mr. Ayrton were to be ordained deacon by the Archbishop 
of Syra and Tenos, his seat for the Tower Hamlets would be 
ipso facto void. 


The indelibility of orders question might safely be left to 
the Church to settle. It is, we think with the memorialists, 
injurious to the Church that those clergymen who wish to give 
up their orders cannot among ourselves do so. Nothing is 
gained by keeping an unwilling horse in harness; and the 
impossibility which the English Church finds imposed on itself 
of freeing its ministers from a yoke which they have found 
intolerable, or from duties and responsibilities which in con- 
science they feel themselves no longer able to discharge, only 
furnishes another illustration of our stiff and cast-iron mode 
of accepting the old ecclesiastical law without those quali- 
fications and relaxations which the astuteness of the Papal 
system has always introduced into its most rigid enact- 
ments. Ordination impresses an indelible character. That 
is the principle of the thing; but then comes in the qualifica- 
tion. A cleric may in Roman practice, quite apart from 
Roman theory, be degraded as it were in a friendly suit, and 
released from his ordination vows by special dispensation. 
Cardinal Poie, had everything turned out well, might have 
married, and it was intended that he should marry, Mary 
the Heiress of England; and, in our own times, Bishop 
TALLEYRAND received from Rome an amicable release from 
his ordination obligations and a discharge of his episcopal and 
clerical status. Where there is a will and a political necessity 
the Church of Rome soon finds a way of evading its strictest 
Church principles. We do not say that the Church of Eng- 
land would do well in importing this dubious practical laxity 
into its system, nor can we understand that the Church of 
England would be well advised to allow its bishops to decleri- 
calize any of its priests and deacons by a penny post letter ; 
which is, we presume, what is meant by the claim urged, 
that those “unwilling to continue in the ministry of the 
“Church should be permitted to resign their office without 
“ even being called upon to assign their reasons.” But we 
must add, that the proposition for the Church of England 
to reconsider and modify its rules, and to render resignation 
of orders possible under conditions—that is, to accept what 
we have called a declericalization which was not degradation, 
formal degradation at present being the only possible relief 
—is a matter which the Church of England, we think, 
might reasonably entertain. It must be remembered that the 
Church as such does not, as a matter of fact, disable its 
clergy from very many secular avocations. The Church does 
not prohibit its priests and deacons from sitting in Parliament. 
It has been shown, if our memory does not deceive us, that 
clergymen have sat in Parliament even since the Reformation. 
The employment throughout the whole course of history of 
high ecclesiastics in grave affairs of State, of which the last in- 
stance was the appointment of Bishop Rosinson, who assisted 
in negotiating the Peace of Utrecht, shows that in the eyes of 
the Church secular avocations are not considered irreconcilable 
with the ecclesiastical function. The Nonjurors, who were 
certainly not the men to take a lax view of clerical obligations, 
allowed even their bishops to practise medicine and to correct 
the press; and at the present moment clergymen can be called 
to the Bar by at least some of the Inns of Court, and we much 
doubt whether the College of Physicians or the College of 
Surgeons would refuse clergymen membership. What the 
Church objects to is, not the combination of the clerical 
and secular calling, but the “divesting of the ecclesiastical 
“character.” The grievance, therefore, imposed by the 


Church is, after all, not very heavy, and ecclesiastical thun- 
ders, at any rate, are not very active. What we suppose 
the claim on this head likely to amount to is this :—That 
a clergyman disposed and resolved to relinquish his orders 
should be released from special ecclesiastical jurisdiction. For 
example, that a clergyman, even should he publish the most 
anti-Christian doctrines, after having practically quitted the 
ministry and resigned his preferment, should not, as now, be 
liable as a clergyman to a suit in the Church Courts. Liable, 
no doubt, he is; but in practice he is safe enough. Lixpsey 
resigned his living and opened a Unitarian meeting-house ; 
but he certainly was never prosecuted in the York Consistory 
Court. The force of the allegation in the case Barnes v. 
Snore is that there is no release from canonical jurisdiction 
over a clergyman who secedes from the Church of England. 
But the difficulty solvitur ambulando. Canonical jurisdiction 
is not enforced on clerical seceders. Within the last thirty 
years how many clergymen have gone over to Rome, who, 
as one of themselves expresses it, “are now serving as secre- 
“ taries to Joint-Stock Companies, as clerks in Government 
“ offices—shall I say, getting a livelihood on the stage?” 
and yet not one of them has been “ excommunicated” for 
“ using himself in the course of his life as a layman,” as the 
seventy-sixth canon threatens him. 

On the other point we are at one with the memorialists—in 
their view of the Act of 1801. It did override all consti- 
tutional precedents, and it was a tyrannical privilegium as- 
sumed by the House of Commons for the mere purpose of 
excluding a particularly obnoxious person. Moreover, in 
these days it may be represented as a huge political in- 
justice that a vast body of educated men, some twenty 
thousand in number, should be excluded from the right 
which every man in the Empire enjoys of entering Parlia- 
ment. From the representative assemblies of no other 
country are the clergy excluded; and Liberals, both in 
Church and State, might do well to remember that in this 
country alone are the inferior clergy by the senatorial dis- 
ability inflicted on them reduced to a caste. And here, 
perhaps, we shall be reminded that we have overstated the 
case; and we shall be told that it is not the fact that 
the clergy are the only body of men in England, apart from 
peers of Parliament, who are debarred entrance into the 
House of Commons. Government officials suffer under the 
same interdict; and it is only right that the rector and the 
tide-waiter, being equally Government servants, should equally 
be excluded from Parliament. This argument has been seri- 
ously, or, at any rate insultingly, advanced; and in the same 
quarter, while it was admitted that the existing Church dis- 
abilities could not be maintained on any ground of political 
justice, it was urged that, whether just or not, the restrictions 
should be maintained as against the English clergy, because 
they were only a sort of police, and as against the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, because they were not to be trusted with the 
ordinary rights of citizens. Of all illiberalism, that of advanced 
Liberals is sometimes the most startling. Like the tarts and 
jellies and dessert which were too good for the chaplain of a 
hundred and fifty years ago, a scat in Parliament is perhaps 
considered a delicacy to be reserved for the lords of acres or 
of cotton, or to our own flesh and blood of the working-man. 
But the clergy are to be shut out :-— 

- . . . Sir Crape, withdraw! 
Those dainties are not for a spiritual maw. 
The clerical memorialists, if we understand them rightly, 
though they are not likely to defend their suggestions by this 
sort of argument, only purpose to render the unbeneficed 
clergy capable of being elected to the House of Commons; 
and it is probable that Mr. Hrssert’s Bill, and Mr. Giap- 
sTone’s implied, though cautious, acceptance of its principle, 
go no further than this. But the question is a very diflicult 
one. No doubt, it would be a grave misfortune were the 
clergy in large numbers tempted to combine their special 
work with attendance in Parliament; or, like the lawyers, 
to look to a seat in the Commons as a means of professional 
advancement. But the danger is remote enough. With 
all their accomplishments, and all their practical acquire- 
ments, the clergy do not in large numbers display such 
habits and gifts as would render them very acceptable to 
constituencies. Nor are the household suffragers likely to be 
dazzled by the hustings powers of the rectors. We do not 
consider this objection very formidable, nor do we think that 
even were the Act of 1801 simply repealed, St. Stephen’s 
stands much in danger of being occupied in force by clerical 
representatives. But the question is on all sides beset by so 
many difficulties that were it not for the palpable injustice of 
the Horne Tooxe Act, and the high-handed insolence with 
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which it was carried, and which is a standing reproach to 
Parliament, we should be well content to leave things as 
regards the civil question as they are. 


THE VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 


be his last interview with the representatives of the Volun- 
teers Mr. Canpwe has displayed a quality invaluable to 
a Minister, but for which he has not always had credit. He 
has known how to recede gracefully and ungrudgingly from a 
false position. The tentative scheme which he propounded 
was evidently prepared for him by advisers who had a fair 
appreciation of the principles applicable to the case, but no 
knowledge whatever of the facts with which they had to deal. 
The result was a little code of regulations all directed to right 
objects, which they invariably missed. The first and least 
objectionable proposal was that the Volunteers should be 
brought into closer connexion with the Regular Forces. ‘This 
had long been the expressed desire of the best of the Volun- 
teers, but it is a difficult piece of administration to manage. 
General Lixpsay has held the command of all the Reserve 
Forces for two years, and he has not yet found the way to 
surmount the difliculties of combined working between forces 
wholly different in character and in the conditions of their 
service. If the process which merged the chief command of 
the Militia and the Volunteers were carried further, and the 
same staff set over the whole of Her Masesry’s forces, it is 
certain that the Volunteers would lose the guidance of a 
body of thoroughly able and sympathetic Inspectors, and 
by no means certain that their new chief would master the 
task of bringing them into closer connexion with the Regular 
Forces. The suggestion, in fact, was excellent in intention, 
but altogether barren for want of knowledge of the real difli- 
culties to be overcome. 


Another perfectly sound principle which ran through the 
whole of the project was that the money of the State should 
not be wasted upon the maintenance of merely nominal 
Volunteers, and that economy should as {far as practicable be 
secured by combining the whole force into a moderate number 
of battalions of reasonable size. The suggestion, however, 
was put forward under the evident impression that there were 
no useful Volunteers who need fail to do their quantum of 
drill and practice, and in entire ignorance of the fact that 
local circumstances and past associations rendered the com- 
bination of small corps in most cases impossible, though their 
destruction was easy enough. Mr. Carpwe tt, after his con- 
ferences with leading Volunteers, knows now what his original 
advisers never toid him (probably because they never knew), 
that though the Volunteer force is not distributed on the most 
absolutely economical plan, it has grown up as it is, and can- 
not be redistributed without losing the life which animates 
it. It would be a very pretty arrangement to have the whole 
of the Volunteer Corps dotted about the country in equal 
battalions, each exactly 1,000 strong, but you can’t do it with- 
out annihilating half of them. You might as well try to 
size a company by cutting off the heads of the tall men and 
setting them on to the chacos of the dwarfs. So, again, to con- 
demn every corps to bear the cost of all its casual non-efficients 
would be to saddle even the best of them with an inevitable 
annual expenditure, or else to compel them to part with 
many of their best, though busiest,men. It is clear that 
the proposal was not designed to destroy battalions, or to 
exclude serviceable Volunteers, but it was framed in ignor- 
ance of facts, and has been wisely repudiated by a Minister 
who is now better informed than his subordinates. The 
same explanation accounts for the errors in all the other 
proposals. It is undeniably better, and much pleasanter for 
the men, that drills should be conducted with full companies 
and battalions, though the importance of this is much less 
than might be supposed. But Mr. CarpweLt’s advisers did 
not know that the Volunteers have attained to the not con- 
temptible efliciency which has been recognised by the officers 
who have commanded and inspected them, by means of drills 
often with ridiculously thin companies and feeble battalions. 
Still less could they have known that, as a rule, such drills, and 
such only, are possible to busy Volunteers, each of whom can 
attend only on those occasions when other occupations permit. 
Mr. CarpweLt sees this also now, and no longer insists on an 
impossible condition. 

A similar blunder was made in the well-meant regulations 
as to shooting. It was rightly considered that every Volun- 
teer should, if possible, prove his capabilities every year at the 
butts. But then it is not possible. It was evidently imagined 
that the comparatively small number of extra-eflicients was due 


knows now, that this is not so. Not one man in a hundred 
who tries to pass-his classes fails to come up to the required 
standard of skill, but scores of men in every hundred find it 
impossible to get time to come to the butts at all. So it was 
proposed to diminish the imaginary difliculty of passing, and 
to increase by volley-firing, and by the abolition of the 20<, 
eflicient grade, the real difliculty of finding time to earn any 
capitation at all. ‘The ingenious calculator who drew up 
the suggestions arrived, no doubt, by sound arithmetical 
processes at the conclusion that there were butts enough to 
enable any Volunteer to pass his classes in half a day. But 
he forgot that men must take their half-days when they can 
get them, and that everybody wants to shoot his own special 
class at his own time—generally a fine evening or a Satur- 
day afternoon in one of three or four summer months, 
The consequence is, that just when a man wants a target, 
he finds he has to wait for hours while other squads are 
shooting at other ranges, and that, to get through his 
classes, he must give up, not one, but several, half-days, 
This misconception, too, has happily been removed. The 
necessary modification of the Government suggestions is 
obvious. Either the 20s. grade must be retaimed, or, if 
money is to be given only to full etiicients both in shooting 
and drill, the amount allowed must be increased in proportion 
to the average percentage of busy men who cannot find time 
for ball practice. It is not very material which of these plans 
is adopted, though we are inclined to agree with Colonel 
Loyp Liypsax in preferring the latter. 


The calculations of the amount of necessary expenses are, 
again, based upon ignorance of facts. It is assumed that the 
returns from which the sums are worked out state the whole 
expenditure under each head. But they do nothing of the 
kind. They show only what has been paid out of the corpo- 
rate funds. They are silent as to the large expenditure for 
necessary expenses which has come out of the pockets of the 
men. In most corps, travelling expenses to parade and to the 
butts are paid by the Volunteers themselves, except on very 
special occasions, and the small proportion thus contributed 
by the corps has been taken as the measure of the whole 
expenditure. Similar errors are palpable in the estimate of 
clothing expenses, and a strange delusion exists that smart 
and respectable sergeant-instructors can be got for less than 
the pay of an Irish hodman. But all these details will 
certainly be corrected now that the regulations are to be 
revised in concert with a Committee of Volunteer Com- 
manders, who thoroughly understand the real wants of the 
force. 


Nothing, again, could be more commendable than an at- 
tempt to increase the efficiency of Volunteer officers, but as a 
large proportion of the establishment of officers is now repre- 
sented by the family of Captain Biank and Lieutenant 
ASTERISK, it is quite clear that more stringent conditions as 
to examinations and the like cannot be imposed until other 
discouragements (chiefly the heavy pecuniary tax) are re- 
moved by Government liberality. Make a commission an 
inexpensive luxury, and the number of candidates will be 
ample, no matter how stringent the conditions of efficiency 
may be. But, to effect this, the total grant must in some shape 
or other be largely increased, for it is clear that expenditure 
cannot be materially lessened. It is the personal interest of all 
the officers who pay the ultimate balances out of their own 
purses to prune down every avoidable expense, and they have 
failed to bring their outlay within 100,000/. of the Govern- 
ment allowance. The inference must be obvious to Mr. 
CarpWELL, however it may have been lost sight of by his sub- 
ordinates. Perhaps the most grievous mistake that was com- 
mitted was in the idea that each Volunteer ought to have just 
enough ammunition to class with and no more, whereas the 
whole secret of the brilliant success of the shooting Volunteers 
consists in the facilities afforded to all who have the time for 
frequent practice and occasional competitions. Make shooting 
costly, and you destroy the strongest bond which holds the force 
together. It isno doubt absurd in theory to make the allowance 
to the shooting men depend on the number of Volunteers who 
never go to the butts and are fit for nothing but file and volley 
firing ; and this might well be altered if the allowance of 
cartridges to the extra-efficients were so largely increased as 
to leave the aggregate supply not less than it is at present. It 
is needless to pursue the subject more into detail. We have 


no doubt that the code of rules which threatened the de- 
struction of the Volunteers will be recast into a form com- 
patible with their continued existence on terms somewhat less 
onerous to them in a pecuniary sense, and therefore more 
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conducive to the selection of efficient officers, than those under 
which they have hitherto struggled. Mr. CarpweLt has now 
the assistance of the best advisers, and they and he are doubt- 
less mutually satisfied that nothing will be insisted on which is 
not consistent with the rule that the State should supply all the 
funds which are really necessary for the maintenance of the 
highest possible efficiency, and not a farthing more. If fairly 
worked out, without either extravagance or parsimony, this 
principle will add perhaps 100,000/. a year to the charge, and 
will increase in a much larger ratio the efficiency of the force, 
and this most conspicuously in the commissioned ranks, where 
capacity is most required, and, for the reasons we have indi- 
cated, most difficult to secure. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, 


gi HENRY TAYLOR has written a very interesting article 
upon Mr. Mill’s theories in the last number of Sraser’s 
Magazine ; but perhaps the most interesting passage is the con- 
clusion. He describes with much delicate humour that pecu- 
liarity in Mr. Mill’s writing to which he gives the name of 
“incandescent philosophy.” Speaking from an acquaintance of 
forty-five years, he tells us that the peculiar felicity of Mr. Mill 
and his school is, and always has been, that they know no doubt. 
A few years ago the justice of this criticism would perhaps have 
been more disputed. Mr. Mill would have been quoted by those 
who only knew his books on Logie and Political Economy as 
specially remarkable for his judicial temperament and the singular 
candour of his views. His recent utterances have rather shaken 
the faith of all but the extreme school in his possession of these 
qualities, Yet we suspect that Mr. Mill has not changed, and that 
Sir II. Taylor is substantially right. Nobody, indeed, could be more 
anxious than Mr. Mill has hitherto been to do the fullest and fairest 
justice to his = case, and to speak in the highest terms of 
the services they have rendered to the investigation of truth. 
But perhaps that fairness was indicative of a serene confidence 
in the certainty of his own position ; he had so carefully weighed 
the arguments on the other side, he had so completely extracted 
from them all that was worth having, and fitted it into its 
proper place in his own system, that he had no temptation to 
depreciate its value. He could write as a mathematician who 
has seen through the confused notions that obscure weaker in- 
tellects, not as an ordinary controversialist who makes up for 
want of confidence by excess of passion. Clearheaded men are 
apt to be at once positive and calm, and, in consequence, all the 
more irritating to their opponents. Since Mr. Mill has undertaken 
to deal with questions more exciting and more generally in- 
teresting, he has retained the same confidence in his own con- 
clusions, but the intensity of his zeal has produced a more 
conspicuous explosion of the “incandescent” elements. He is 
as decided about women’s rights as he was about the origin 
of our knowledge or the theory of rent, but he is no longer 
able to treat the question with such admirable serenity. In 
a metaphysical speculation he might — his opponents for 
their mental obfuscation; but in a social dispute where he knows 
himself to be in the right he begins to catch something of the 
spirit which regards intellectual error as criminal, or rather he 
will not admit that on so plain an issue the error can be only 
intellectual. 

We will not complain of the change, if itis a change. It is 
inevitable, and it is perhaps not to be lamented, that there should 
be a considerable admixture of passion in disputes affecting so 
deeply our whole social organization. If Mr. Mill has erred, it is 
at least a generous error. Putting ourselves at his point of view, 
and assuming that half the human race is condemned to a per- 
manent inequality, not because they are intellectually or morally 
disqualified for equality, but because they are physically weaker, 
we should certainly admit that a good deal of virtuous indigna- 
tion is pardonable and perhaps desirable. Great wrongs are not 
to be redressed, like metaphysical errors, by dispassionate argu- 
ment, but by lively appeals to our sense of justice, and by arousing 
a resentment proportional to the injury. Free-trade might be 
advocated by statistical statements, and by analysis of the course 
of commercial affairs; but slavery could not be destroyed without 
exciting emotions superior in strength to the prejudices enlisted by 
long prescription on the other side. If Mr. Mill’s arguments are 
moe his method of putting them before us is justifiable. But 
then it is equally true that we must look more carefully at the 
arguments of a man confessedly boiling over with indignation, and 
incapable, after his opinions have once been formed, of coming to 
the discussion without a very strong bias, and an almost irre- 
sistible, however unconscious, tendency to give but scant measure 
of — to his opponents’ ease. 

n fact, when we look at Mr. Mill’s arguments, we seem to 
observe a change in his methods of reasoning corresponding to the 
warmth of feeling which he has imported into the discussion. He 
seems to countenance some of the assumptions upon which he has 
taught us to look with special suspicion. Thus, for example, a 
large part of the essay on the Subjection of Women is devoted 
to rebutting the presumption from history that women are 
inferior to men in strength of intellect. It is admitted on all 
hands that no conclusive experience can be adduced on either side. 
If women have hitherto done less than men, they haye been sub- 


ject to many disadvantages. But, then, what caused the disad- 
vantages? Mr. Mill’s reply, as Sir Henry Taylor pertinently 
observes, comes substantially to this—that they were due to their 
physical weakness, and moreover to nothing else but their physical 
weakness. Everybody, again, will admit that the weakness, so 
far as it goes, is a true cause; but is it the whole cause? Mr. 
Mill says that he can see no other, although at first sight one 
would say that the physical weakness is not likely to be entirely 
confined to the muscles without affecting the intellectual powers ; 
and then this mere ignorance of other causes appears occasionally 
to be transformed in his hands into the positive assertion that there 
are no other causes. This is just one of the fallacies which Mr. 
Mill would most summarily expose in a philosophical discussion. 
In the same way he assumes that the equality of a social arrange- 
ment is conclusive proof of its justice, and proceeds to argue 
about the rights founded upon this assumption as confidently 
asif he were not amongst the most powerful assailants of the whole 
doctrine of indefeasible and inherent rights. We begin to fancy 
in reading his book that no one could supply a more satisfactory 
answer to some of its logical inferences than the philosopher who 
has argued so elaborately, and as most of us think so conclusively, 
for the necessity of the utilitarian test. He, of all men, should 
surely be the last to advocate the concession of political rights on 
high a priori grounds, without condescending to show that the 
concession will be beneficial to the nation at large. 

We are quite aware that Mr. Mill’s argument may be shaped 
in a way to evade these objections, and that much of it is in 
fact not liable to them at all. But the tendency to slur over 
the difficulties involved, and to jump at a summary conclusion, 
because no sufficient induction has been made, is a new and nob 
a very promising characteristic of Mr. Mill’s writing. In fact, it 
is upon these points that Sir H. Taylor's argument principally 
turns. He disputes, for example, Mr. Mill’s assumption that an 
approach to equality is necessarily a good thing; and in doing 
so, he brings into prominence certain considerations which can- 
not be overlooked in a really thorough treatment of the ques- 
tion. Thus, Sir Henry Taylor says (and we need not now 
examine the accuracy of his assertions) that the middle classes 
in foreign countries show more real independence than the middie 
classes at home. Ile adds that this is to be explained partly 
by differences of temperament, but partly also by the fact that 
where there are fewer openings for social advance, there is more 
content, less recklessness, and less desire to hang on to the skirts 
of other people. The increase of political liberty may be a good 
thing; it may more than counterbalance these disadvantages; 
but it still involves the payment of a certain price. The tact 
and the alleged explanation may both of them be inaccurate , 
but they point to a difficulty which cannot be simply neglected. 
Men are condemned, or privileged, in England to live in a state of 
incessant struggle with each other, and in a constant anxiety about 
petty practical details. Is it plain, so plain as to need no argu- 
ment, that women would be elevated by forcing them into the 
same struggle, or at least breaking down all the barriers which 
at present keep them to lives of comparative repose? It may 
very well be that women are now deprived of careers which 
would give a much needed stimulus to their intellects, and that 
it would be well to provide them, not only with superior means 
of culture, but with superior motives for exertion. But the fact 
that they are now too often condemned to a purely frivolous 
existence does not demonstrate that they should be encouraged 
to imitate the more busy, but not always more elevating, pur- 
suits in which masculine lives are generally absorbed. With- 
out pretending to decide the question offhand, we think that Sir 
H. Taylor has raised a question which cannot be summarily set 
aside as irrelevant or sentimental. Pursuing the same argument 
into a more practical application, what are we to say to the ad- 
mission of women to the Bar? Sir H. Taylor describes with 
great force the kind of life which would be provided by such an 
arrangement. It may be pleasant to think of “widows or wives 
of forty or fifty” sitting on the bench of judgment; but how are 
they to get there? Unless some very sweeping change takes 
a0 they must begin, as men begin, at a very early age. Sir H. 

‘aylor pursues in imagination the “small foot of our (feminine) 
law pupil to the chambers of the special pleader”; he imagines 
her spending the day with a company of “ assiduous young gentle- 
men distinguished by that modesty and backwardness which 
guarantee success at the Bar”; retiring late at night to her soli- 
tary lodgings; attending criminal and civil business at the Courts, 
and acquiring “ daily familiarity with all the villanies that are 
done under the sun, and all the vices that mix themselves up with 
indictable offences or lead to litigation” ; and finally rising to the 
Bench, and after exchanging her wig for a black cap, sentencing a 
xeon at the bar to be taken to the place whence he came, and 

e hanged by the neck till he is dead. He expresses an opinion 
that a “ good girl” would rather be hanged herself; and we must 
admit that there is much to be said for his opinion. 

We will not pursue his argument as to the other professions ; in 
which, as a rule, he finds less difficulty in settling matters to his 
satisfaction. ‘The answer which Mr. Mill would of course make to 
this and similar arguments would be, that the matter would settle 
itself; and that ladies would not go to the Bar, unless it turned out 
that the Bar was suitable for ladies. Here, again, we meet with 
precisely one of those hasty assumptions which require a much 
closer investigation than they generally receive. Is it so plain 
that if we leave things to themselves they will necessarily come 
right? Of course, if the assertion is well founded, the whole 
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be the greater losers by such a change, it is undeniable that a 
great effect would be produced upon the morals of society. Of 
course it is open to Mr. Mill to argue, as many people do argue, 
that the change would be beneficial. We cannot here give any 
grounds for either supposition; but at any rate it is scarcely open 
to him to pass over without consideration what to many people 
will seem to be incomparably the most important result of the 
whole question. If men and women were different races his 
argument might be unanswerable; but so long as the purity of 
fe:nily life is intimately connected with the proposed changes we 
cannot afford to overlook their operation upon it, and to take a 
short cut to our conclusions without condescending to discuss the 
question, 


BROODING, 


tipper y= are persons who live in such a vacuity of occupations 
and interests that the least inquisitive observer cannot help 
fecling some passing curiosity as to how they get through the 
time, or certain spaces of time, which to outward appearance 
ere vacant. Thus briefly described, the class may seem larger 
than we mean to indicate here. Busy spirits are apt to speculate 
as to how all leisure exercises itself, how leisure without any 
visible pursuits passes the time. But it is one of the functions of 
society to supply a sham of occupation for such of its members 
as have nothing real todo. “ Anybody,” it has been said, “ can 
get through a day.” What with lounging, what with gazing 
aid stariug and gossiping, what with eating and drinking and 
card-playiug, the old fogy does not even know, except at odd 
times, that he neither does anything nor has anything to do. 
Whea we see him doing nothing he is much like the people 
eround him. He affects an interest in the interests of other men. 
Dut there are people who do none of these things, who do not 
care to be seen in concourses, who despise public and fashionable 
haunts, who are silent amid talkers and out of the way where 
enything is to be looked at, who are never seen doing anything, and 
yet are never apparently at a loss or bored; who, if forced into 
periodical occupation, relapse into quiescence as a normal condition. 
‘They ave probably taciturn people, or, if they talk, it is of externals; 
#bstract questions involving thought are irritating to them as 
2 Cisturbance; the subjects they voluntarily discourse upon leave 
the mystery of their inner life unsolved. And yet we may know 
that they possess brains, and therefore have an inner life, only 
their talk and action give no index to it and furnish no suggestion ; 
until indeed they surprise us by some sudden outbreak, some 
ebullition of anger or impatience or violence of opinion, for which 
nothing about them had prepared us or given warning. Silent, 
passionless, difficult to move, slow to act, they had given us no 
glimpse of the mind’s working, and then comes a lava burst as 
though they had suddenly taken up some false exaggerated impres- 
sion. But sudden outbursts in nature always indicate slow, un- 
noticed processes somewhere ; and here we are surprised because we 
had not kept pace with that silent, ruminating, inner growth 
which we will call brooding—the quietest, the most passive, and 
als» the most developing, transforming, exaggerating of all mental 
provesses, and issuing like natural incubation in hatching some- 
thing in direct contrast to its own seeming passivity. Instead 
of the outbursts incident to inert minds being excited from without, 
w- believe them to be simply the natural issue of long brooding, 
that has given proportions and solidity to some slight injury 
er fancied wrong which would have taken no hold on an active 
o-cupied mind, or been resented on the spot, but which has swelled 
heve into a huge unendurable grievance, urging to intemperate 
speech and spasmodic action, Brooders of the ideal sort, by 
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depth of the gloom any indication of the strength of the — 
es, not 


weariness, It is rest. 

The essential quality of brooding is its indefiniteness. Active 
thought works towards a conclusion, and conclusion implies pro- 
gress—the process of passing on. The brooder never concludes, and 
does not even affect any practical purpose. He would not know 
where he was, or what to take to, if obliged to shift his ground; as, 
for example, if some cherished wrong proves a palpable delusion, 
or some long-suspected neighbour from an enemy turns into a 
benefactor. Brooders do not want these violent changes; they 
are lost without the old tale of offences to muse upon and turn 
over and parade to and fro, The notion that the subject is painful 
is one of the illusions on which the brooder lives; it grows to be 
his universal apologist, his excuse for all shortcomings, for neglected 
opportunities, for failure generally. It is his resource, his fancy, 
his society, his confidant, his prospect for the future, his memory 
of the past. Hence we never regard the man who broods on 
large scale as an object of compassion, whatever his seeming con- 
dition. He has a screen from the miseries of life, something that 
stands between him and the too staring and abrupt proximity of 
misfortune and the rawness of calamity. 

But brooding is not necessarily a solitary exercise ; people con- 
stantly brocd in couples. Beyond this limit we imagine it to 
impossible to continue in the required suspense from action and 


Cispute falls to the ground. If women only do what is good for | mere contemplating, turning, mumbling and fumbling a subject 
| them, there is no use in making laws to exclude them; and the | whether it be a wrong, or a longing, or a secret, increase the 
! opinion that matters of every kind may be left to take care of | volume and weight of the thing brooded over, and change its pro- 
themselves is so common amongst a certain school, and saves so | portions, without any extraneous aid from altered conditions and 
very much trouble in argument, that it is rather tempting to give | circumstances. Time, which to active minds abates the force of 
wey to it. Unluckily, we have grave doubts whether it be well | events as they successively recede into the past, aggravates, and 
| founded. Is it true, for example, that when you give a man a | in aggrandizing perverts, them in the brooding temperament. A 
| vote, he will only exercise his privilege if it does good? Do the trouble, a piece of ill-usage, a passion, a grudge, a misty speculation, 
Ivish voters at New York abstain from voting when they know | a fancied discovery in science, an act of liberality, grows by in- 
nothing about the matter, and wait till they are qualified to pro- | cubation, and as it grows drifts without conscious will or in- 
i duce a healthy influence upon the national politics? Women are tention into a new phase more agreeable to the brooder’s inclination. 
i often tempted, and unluckily they often give way to the tempta- | No matter holds its ideutity in this process; fact is for ever being 
tion, to take up modes of life which are very far from healthful | disorganized. After brooding for years over irritating circum- 
i to themselves or to society at large. Assuming that the Bar would | stances, men will assert in good faith the exact contrary of facts 
i really be, as Sir H. Taylor supposes, a scalveien calculated to | which they themselves were eagerly instrumental in bringing 

exert a very demoralizing influence upon them, does it follow that | xbout. Nor for this need their life necessarily be recluse or 

many of them might not despise a ; teal of which they know | inactive; though, from the larger dimensions which all personal 

little in search of independence ? Public opinion would of course | matters assume in passive as compared with active life, we 

oppose such a course for many years or generations to come ; but, | associate brooding with retired habits. Many a mind has a brood- 

unluckily, ublie opinion is capable of being demoralized also. | ing corner which seems to passing acquaintance occupied and even 
4 And, to take the point which Mr. Mill has almost ostentatiously | abscrbed in common and general interests. 

refused to notice, but which is of the very highest importance in | — Hrooding is almost of necessity the relaxation of solitude. We 
j a social point of view, what is the pcm effect of these prin- | doubt, indeed, if solitude is endurable without this at once 
ciples upon marriage? Have we any grounds for assuming that | stimulant and opiate of the faculties. Jeremy Taylor says of the 

equal rights will necessarily lead to improved morality? If we | devotions of solitaries, “‘ They suffer they know not what and call 

put women in every respect on a precise equality with men, can | it what they please,” quoting that saying of Anthony the 
i we resist the conclusion that divorce ete become voluntary, Iermit, “ That is not a perfect prayer in which the votary under- 
or, at the least, very much easier? The marriage law subjects stands either himself or the prayer ’—a condition of the intellect 
women to a certain dependence upon their husbands as a price which throws light on the expansion of old dogma and the birth 
for limiting the caprice and brutality of the male animal. Any | of new, of which we hear so much. The eremite thought he was 
destruction of the dependence must tend to make separation in detining contemplation, but we seem to recognise the essential 
some form easier than before ; and whether men or women would | property of brooding, which is that it issues, without assignable 
reason or apparent processes, and suddenly, even to itself, in new 
developments. 

Disappointment in love is a very frequent pronioter of this con- 
dition, and is among the most excusable of all; for the lover by 
preseriptive right broods, and the habit is contracted prior to the 
injury which turns it into so bitter an indulgence. It often needs 
an heroic effort to shake off the moody influences which follow 
upon the reversal of legitimate hopes. Yet the brooding victim, 
as it is called, of disappointed affections may be an object 
of pity, but certainly not of respect, or even sympathy. The 

strange habits which persons in this state fallinto are indications of 
| selfishness, They are indulging themselves in indulging a habit. 
They might by an etfort shake off the weight which makes them 
———————SS an incubus on all about them. They could, if they would, dispel 
= the cloud which casts a gloom on many family circles. Men are not 
so apt to brood over these matters as women, or, when they do, they 
are solitary in their sullenness ; but how often we hear of a sister 
who on the failure of a love-atlair separates herself from the general 
home interests, cares for nobody, and sinks perhaps permanently 
into a and cold inaccessible a Nor is the 
because of the sufferer’s acute sensitiveness, but simply because 
some weak part of the moral system has been struck. But the 
wrong that sets people brooding need not be of man’s doing. Social 
disadvantages or some personal defect may be a fruitful source of it, 
where pride or ambition is not sustained by concurrent energy of 
will. Anything that makes a man different from others either 
stimulates or depresses, and a trifling flaw marring an otherwise 
perfect or distinguished form and physiognomy is seen to settle 
on the consciousness as a perpetual presence. There have been 
magnificent eyes, glorious in form and colour and full of in- 
| telligence, which have contracted a permanently averted down- 
cast habit from brooding over a slight immaterial defect in 
finely-formed features till it was maguitied into an enormity. Not, 
however, that brooding even over a wrong is necessarily painful. 
A very small grievance paralyses some minds till its contemplation 
is about the strongest pleasure they can bear. They cannot get 
beyond it; it is the boundary of their view. By long habit the mind 
sinks into it at every moment of leisure, as the body sinks into its 
accustomed easy chair, which is easy through the fact of human 
} 
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conclusion. A third party interposes fresh conditions, and re- 
duces the matter into discussion, or recrimination, or planning, 
or gossip, or detraction. Three people can’t stand still, can’t 
help ma ing some way; if not, there is conscious disunion ; 
they must follow, or lead, or part company. But couples, we 
are convinced, do continue to keep in the same charmed round, 
to emit aloud the same resultless musings, to say over and 
over again the same identical words which end day after day 
in the same suspension of any conclusion. Where two persons 
—sisters, or husband and wife, or mother and daughter— 
live together, and set their neighbours wondering what in the 
world they find to do, if they do not go into society, nor 
entertain friends, nor work nor play nor write nor travel, and yet 
maintain a cheerful air, they probably brood. We know they do 
if we detect some joint gradual change in their view of facts 
which have themselves undergone no change. If we see joint 
opinion strengthen, and antipathies gain force without adequate 
reason, if their estimate of persons grows more detined and exag- 
gerated without new means of judging, then we may be sure it is 
through a process of social rumination of which they are pro- 
bably wholly unconscious, ignorant of all change, and supposing 
themselves to be only repeating foregone conclusions. ‘“ We have 
talked over it hours and hours and hours,” said one of these 
social brooders, ‘and yet we can’t make anything of it.” But 
an antipathy had grown up and a strength of censure of which 
there was not the least consciousness. ‘The shortcomings of 
neighbours are an evident subject of brooding, but there are plea- 
santer and more inexhaustible subjects still, the consideration of 
which might spare us a world of pity for persons whose lives are 
externally dull and uneventful. Money is a never-ending motive 
for ruminating, as well as for external material speculation. What 
money will do, how far it will go, what bills it must pay, where 
the next supply is likely to come from, and when, and what it will 
amount to at such a time, is a diversion that never fails where 
once the habit has set in, unproductive though it be, and ending 
in nothing. When the question of investments is added, when 
increasing hoards are to be lodged, and houses and lands with all 
their contingencies _ ina phantasmagoric review, we need no 
longer wonder how long, uneventful hours are passed. If our readers 
are to be brooders at all, we can only wish them such comfortable 
subjects for their musings. 


A ROPE’S END. 


Sly melancholy and pathetic law, that all great benefactors of 
their kind who happen to be in advance of the times are 
only rewarded with failure and ruin, has once more been illustrated. 
It is impertinent to enlarge on so patent a truism or to illustrate 
this dull commonplace of moralists. The man who gave the 
world a new world was rewarded with imprisonment and dis- 
grace, and a mere adventurer gave his name to a continent which 

olumbus discovered. The men who in our own days have united 
the Old World with the New by electric and instantaneous com- 
munication have been ruined by their public spirit. The Great 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, whose money did that work which 
has been saluted as the crowning achievement of our wondrous 
mother-age, has been absorbed, and its place and its name know 
it no more. <A brief and meagre report of a Joint-Stock 
Company’s meeting in the Times of Friday week announced 
to those who were at the trouble of understanding it that a 
star of the first magnitude has fallen from the commercial 
firmament. A resolution was on that occasion passed, “That the 
Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company be, and they are 
hereby, authorised to introduce a Bill into Parliament to authorise 
and effect the conversion of the stocks of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company into stock of the Anglo-American Company, at the rate 
of 161. stock of the Anglo-American Company for tool. ordinary 
stock of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and 43/. stock of the 
Anglo-American Company per 100/. preference stock (whether 
first or second) of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, the transfer 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company’s property to the Anglo- 
American Company, the final dissolution of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, and such other, if any, of the purposes of the agree- 
ments submitted to this meeting as may be considered to require 
the sanction of Parliament.” The pathos of the occasion may be 
discovered by the sympathetic even through the stiff official ver- 
biage of this act of dissolution. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company and its wondrous tale forms 
a chapter in European Sane. Ail the elements of romance are 
contained in it. The great undertaking which Viceroys inaugu- 
rated as they say, which two worlds stood breathless with 
expectation to watch, which failed over and over again only to 
achieve complete success at the last, which was the fruitful theme 
of panegyric and congratulation to twice a hundred pens and to 
many a million of tongues, which the Queen and the President 
saluted, and which was chronicled by Mr. Russell, has exhaled 
with a perfume anything but delicate in a back room at the 
London Tavern. Poet and preacher and orator, men of science 
and men of action, have for many a vear made the patriotic deeds 
and the noble spirit of the Atlantic Telegraph Company the preg- 
nant theme of their tallest talk and their most grandiloquent 
rhetoric, but not an elegy has been composed on its death, not a 
funeral wreath has been hung on the tomb of blighted hopes, 
of ruined prospects, and of sacrifices made for the public weal. 
If in any slight degree we are enabled, not to point the moral, nor 


to adorn the melancholy tale, but simply to recall what this Com- 
pany has done and what its end is, we may be discharging a double 
duty: We wish, first, to do an act of justice to some benefactors 
of the human race whose good deeds have been thrown away; and 
next, to suggest to all whom it may concern—when, as at the pre- 
sent moment, there is so much loose British cash crying out for 
investment, that for 12,000,000/. stock offered in the new 
Russian loan, and of which only one half can be allotted in this 
country, 140,000,000/. were applied and actually subscribed tor, 
and when new Submarine Telegraphs are floated, not in the sea 
but in the Stock Market, every week—that the first ocean tele- 
graph on a large scale, the best, and for a time a profitable 
concern, which had for its customers only the two greatest com- 
mercial communities on the earth, may, and in fact has, come to 
utter ruin. 

The public memory, especially of contemporary events, is 
unretentive ; we must theretore recall the prominent events in the 
history of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. On August 5, 1857 
—we were then in the thick of the Indian Mutiny—the shore end of 
the Atlantic Telegraph was fixed with much ceremony at Valentia, 
and in Lord Carlisle’s presence, the Agamemnon, British man-of- 
war, and the Magara, American frigate, being incharge. Six days 
afterwards the cable snapped in the act of paying out. In Jwic 
1858 the Agamemnon and Niagara again renewed the work, ancl 
again the cable broke. But when did British perseverance and 
British skill succumb to the elements and a hostile Jove? In 
August of the same year the same gallant ships began their worl 
afresh, and in spite of hair-breadth escapes the great work was 
achieved, and the cable was successfully laid. On August 16 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England and the President 
of the United States exchanged polite, and if we remember 
rightly religious, words and pious wishes. Two worlds were at 
a fever height of congratulation—but lo! another disappointment 
and failure. Science somehow had not quite attained its perfect 
work; the signals became fainter and fainter, the electric thro) 
weaker and weaker, and the mighty creature—for one could hardly 
think of the cable as less than a sentient being—sighed on its 
oozy bed, and gave up the ghost. ‘This untoward event took the 
breath out of the projectors and shareholders, and it was not till 
1865 that the Great Eastern, accompanied by the Sphinw and 
Terrible, on July 23 renewed the desperate contest. All went on 
pretty well till August 2, “a day,” writes Mr. Russell, chronicler 
and writer of tall talk to the expedition, “sad and memorable 
in the annals of Atlantic telegraphy.” The cable was once more 
broken and caught, and lost and caught again, and finally lost ; 
1,200 miles of it lost and sunk, never, as it was thought, to be 
recovered. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

‘Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave, 
and the Great Eastern returned, if Leviathan can so return, with 
its tail between its legs. It now became a sheer battle between 
fate and the Company, and they fought it out as in a sawpit. 
On July 27, 1866, we were all electritied in every sense with the 
news of the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph. Never was 
such a demonstration of national joy. Not contented with laying 
the new cable, the expedition successfully raised the submerged 
rope of 1865, and successfully relaid it. On the 1gth of Sep- 
tember Captain Anderson arrived at Liverpool with more triumph 
than Drake sailed into Plymouth, and on October 1 Sir Statlord 
Northcote announced the baroneting of Mr. Gooch, Chairman of 
the Company, and the knighting of Captain Anderson, Messrs. 
Thomson, Glass, and Canning, the chief heroes and demigods of 
the telegraphic Argonauts. From those happy days to this the 
Atlantic Telegraph has been in complete order. 

All this was very fine, very noble, very patriotic, A new 
era had been begun, and the Millennium was all but at work. 
Astrea had returned, and perpetual peace and amity, notwith- 
standing Adabama claims, had been established between two great 
countries. But what about the shareholders? and where had 
the money come from? ‘Two or three abortive expeditions, two 
cables instead of one, Agamemnons and Great Easterns—these 
little matters cost a little money. Somehow or other, and the 
story is too long to tell, anuther Company, the Anglo-American, 
got into existence, and a contract, or rather act of submission, was 
concluded between the two Companies, dated May 1868, by which 
the Anglo-American Company got a considerable share of the 
Atlantic Company’s profits. When the cable of 1865 broke, the 
Atlantic Company were unable to raise more capital; they were 
forced to get assistance as they could; “at that time the Anglo- 
American came into existence, and the arrangement which gave 
them an absolute preference of 125,000/. on the earnings of 
the cable was concluded.” So says the present Chairman of the 
Atlantic. Very good Samaritans the Anglo-Americaus were, and 
their charity has been repaid into their own bosoms or breeches- 
pockets. It was the old story of the cuckoo in the hedge-sparrow’s 
nest; the hedge-sparrow representing 1,400,000/. and the cucicoo 
representing a poor 500,000. The Atlantic Company was also 
bound to subsidize another rival, the Newfoundland Company. 
Nor was this all, Everything and everybody conspired against the 
Atlantic Company. The success, such as it was, of the unfortunate 
Atlantic stimulated our French neighbours. They laid a cable 
too, and with consummate skill entered into a vigorous competi- 
tion with England. The result was that for the Atlantic ‘Vele- 
graph to exist at all—that is, to pay the preference dividend of 
125,000/. to the cuckoo of the Anglo-American, to pay its own 
preference shareholders a stipulated 3 per cent, and the onlinary 
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shareholders 4 per cent., and to pay the Newfoundland Company— 
there was wanted a receipt of 670/. per day. Durivg the month 
of May, 1869, they actually did earn 689/. per day. But this was 
on the original tariff of 3/. 7s. 6d. On June 1, thanks to impending 
French competition, the Atlantic Company was forced to reduce its 
price to 2/. per message. The earnings sank to 499/. per day. In 
August the French Company began to work. ‘The Atlantic was 
forced to come down to 30s. per message, and during the first five 
months of active competition the earnings sank to 4111, and are 
now at 3g9o/., per day. The problem before the Atlantic was how 
to make less than 400/. pay charges for which 670l. is required. 
The Directors could not see their way, neither could the public 
see it for them, and their shares—1oo/. original 4 per cent. 
Stock—are now quoted from a to 16/1, and the 8 per cent. 
—— at 431 to 45/, while the Anglo-American, which 

ad got the cream of the thing, found their original 10/. shares 
worth 19/. 

The only possible course for the miserable Atlantic Company 
was to amalgamate with the Anglo-American and the Newfound- 
land in the first instance. Of course a wrangle ensued about terms ; 
the Anglo-American, with much Christian charity, proposed to give 
the bankrupt Atlantic nothing at all; but a fortunate legal impedi- 
ment intervened, and the Atlantic shareholders have been relieved 
from the last necessity of executing the Happy Despatch. The 
terms, however, with which they have been forced to comply are 
those dictated in the spirit of Brennus. As their Chairman 
pathetically expresses it, “If the Atlantic Directors could have 
seen one glimmer of hope for the future they would not have 
assented to the present agreement.” The terms agreed upon for 
fusion of the two Companies are that for every 100/. original 
stock of the Atlantic, all paid, the Atlantic shareholders shall 
receive 16/. stock of the Anglo-American. That is te say, the 
Atlantic Company is to cease to exist, to be absorbed, after having 
written off 1,000,000l. of its capital as a direct loss sunk in the pitiless 
ocean ; and its shareholders, for every 100/. paid, are to be credited 
with just 162. No doubt this is better than nothing; and that 
the Atlantic shareholders have rescued even the skin of the chest- 
nut from the fire is a matter of congratulation—cold comfort, but 
some comfort. Their partners of the Anglo-American had turned 
against them; all the rats had left the sinking ship; the French 
Company was harassing them with a fierce competition; the 
American people were threatening to give the Frenchmen ample 
opportunities to make the competition even more severe; the 
tevenue was decreasing month by month, and, as an American 
cable was “looming in the distance,” to increase the tariff was 
simply impossible. What it is hoped to get on the combined earn- 
ings of all the working English cables at present prices and profits 
is a dividend of eight or nine per cent., which is pretty pickings 
to the Anglo-American shareholders whose 1o/. shares are quoted 
to-day, and somewhat the reverse to the Atlantic shareholders 
whose 100/. has been sweated down to 14-161. Whether this 
estimated eight or nine per cent. will ever be realized by the 
combined Companies is quite another matter, and we shall not 
discuss it. The combination of the British and Newfoundland 
Companies, we ought to have said, has been followed by an agree- 
ment with the French Company, and the present situation is 
that the public are at the mercy of this formidable union, the 
respective members of which, as usual, have tried competition 
long enough, and now egree on a division of profits and united 
action against the common enemy, the public. 

It is the old, old story; we have got the telegraph, and it 
works every day and all day long, but they who paid for it 
are ruined. Sic vos non vobis. We have stored the honey, but 
the bees are stifled. We have the fleece and the broadcloth, 
but the sheep are clipped to the skin and turned out to shiver 
and starve. There is the golden grain; but what about the 
yatient working oxen—the Atlantic Telegraph shareholders ? 
They have won fame and name, and have lost eighty-four per 
cent. of their capital. They have been awarded the lot which 
always attends the pioneers and settlers of a new and rich country. 
Their money has gone where Clarence in his dream saw” 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, hexps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
Ali scattered in the bottom of the sea, 


The wreck is complete; even their own Chairman, at the meeting 
convened to settle the terms of suicide, held a murderous pistol at 
the heads of the reluctant shareholders. ‘There will be no 
preference shareholders” ; for the past “ there is nothing to come 
to anybody I can promise you”—and as to the future, as he ex- 
pressed it with a not reassuring difference, but with a most 
pleonastic and damnable iteration, “1 ought not to fail to add 
that all hope or prospect of any dividend whatever during any 
future time is absolutely destroyed for this Company; this is 
really what I believe, and therefore we bring this proposition 
before you.” The shareholders assented much as gentlemen at 
the gallows accept Caleraft’s ministrations. And so ends the 
famous Atlantic Telegraph Company. espice finem : respice 
funem. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Lf pom Thursday will show whether the doctrines of Man- 
chester or Birmingham are to predominate in the Government 
Education Bill. The fact that the question has been taken up 
this Session, and still more perhaps that the Bill is to be intro- 


duced when the Session is not much more than a week old, makes 
it probable that no very radical changes are in contemplation. The 
country is not yet identified with the Education League—except in 
the opinion of its own members; and even if the Cabinet are pre- 
pared to adopt Mr. Dixon’s programme, there is a great deal to be 
done before the House of Commons can be trusted to do the same, 
The line of demarcation between Denominationalists and anti- 
Denominationalists coincides but very partially with that between 
Conservatives and Liberals, and for this reason it will be dan- 
gerous to place much reliance on the constraining force of party 
discipline. There are many Liberal members who, on an educa- 
tional division, will wander into an independence which will seem 
all the sweeter from the extent to which it has to be laid aside in 
the greater contests of the Session. This consideration alone is 
likely to make the Government Bill more or less of a compromise 
between the two opposing sections of the educational public, 
Neither the League nor the Union will have any ea pend for 
unalloyed self-congratulation. The attitude of the Bill towards 
Denominational schools is sure to be less antagonistic than that 
which finds favour at Birmingham; the recognition of the need 
for additional machinery to meet the numerous cases for which 
the present system cannot provide will certainly be more frank 
than that accorded at Manchester. 

‘he speeches at the Conference summoned by the Society of 
Arts last Monday are evidence that the religious difficulty is not 
incapable of solution, provided only—and a very large provision it 
is—that fanatics on each side will keep out of the way. Among 
the fanatics on the side of secularism we regret to be obliged to 
class those very well-meaning gentlemen who avow_ themselves 
the advocates of religion without theology. Mr. Rogers says 
that the religion taught in primary schools must be “ general,” 
in other words, “ virtue and morality’”—elements which, from his 
statement that nothing would do more good to the Church of 
England than the abolition of Church schoajs ; are not, it is to be 
inferred, comprised in the particular religion of which Mr. Rogers 
is a minister. Mr. Samuel Morley thinks it our duty to ex- 
clude from Government aid new Denowinational schools; but, 
if we understand him rightly, religion only becomes Denomina- 
tional—at least objectionably Denominational—when it includes 
“the instruction of children generally in the fasts and fes- 
tivals of the Church of England.” In most cases we sus- 
pect the only “festivals” with which school children have 
much acquaintance are Easter Monday and the annual school 
excursion, and, though the observance of the former is certainly 
based on dogma, it may be doubted whether in either case the 
learning ofthe scholars on the subject embraces anything more sec- 
tarian than buns and covered vans. On the other side Mr. Cromwell 
insisted that there could be no morality without religion, and no 
religion without reading the Bible—a logical ladder which makes 
it clear that the children of Jews and Roman Catholics must be 
in a very bad way indeed. A truly remarkable grasp of the con- 
troversy was shown by Sir John Pakington, who pronounced for 
an unsectarian education grounded on universal instruction in the 
Apostles’ Creed. After this we shall hardly be surprised if Mr. 
Rogers takes an early opportunity of explaining that in “ virtue 
and morality” he includes the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The shape which a compromise as to the Denominational diffi- 
culty will naturally assume was suggestively stated by the Dean of 
Canterbury. ‘The principles to be reconciled, he said, were these— 
the obligation of the State to take care that every child shall be 
religiously educated, and the absence of any right on the part 
of the State to point out the particular religion in which he 
shall be educated. The form in which the first ef these prin- 
ciples is here laid down is decidedly exaggerated. At a later 
point in the Conference the Dean himself found fault with 
an amendment throwing on the State the duty of provid- 
ing the means of religious instruction, on the ground that it 
was something like the endowment of all denominations, The 
words “ to take care” that every child shall receive religious in- 
struction are open toa nearly similar objection, If the former 
involve a species of concurrent endowment, the latter involve a 
species of concurrent establishment. It will be enough if the 
State, while leaving it to the zeal of the several denominations to 
provide religious instruction for the children respectively belonging 
to them, abstain from giving any exceptional advantages to secular 
schools. We agree with Dr. Barry that, if Government aid be 
given impartially, religion may be safely as well as fairly left 
to take care of itself. That the Government has a right to insist 
upon a conscience clause whenever it sees reason to do so 
is now admitted by all except a few extreme Denominationalists, 
but we still hold that it ought to have power to waive this con- 
dition in cases where it is plainly unnecessary. If, for example, 
there are only 1,000 children to be educated in a given district, 
and of these one-half, being children of Churchmen, are actually 
attending a Church school which rejects a conscience clause, and 
the other half are attending a British and Foreign school, what 
possible advantage will there be in withdrawing the Government 
grant from the Church school, and either enlarging the Dissenting, 
or setting up a secular, school in order to educate the 500 children 
who are already fully provided for by the denomination to which 
ev hypothesi their parents belong. It is not easy to understand 
the precise position of the Education League with regard to the 
conscience clause. In the draft Bill to which we have more than 
once referred « certain minimum of support is promised to Deno- 
minational schools which are willing to accept this condition, but 
the drift of certain propositions stated by the London Committee at 
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At this moment it is probable that the principle of raising these 
funds by local rates commands a decided majority among educa- 
tional politicians. We confess to very grave re Be whether the 
result of such a system will at all justify the expectations of its 
supporters. The theory on which it rests is, that local payment 
means local interest and local experience. The inhabitants of 
each district are supposed to be best acquainted with its educa- 
tional wants, and to be most concerned in having them supplied. 
If some one else had to find the money, this consideration would 
have great force. Supposing a grant were to be obtained from 
some Imperial fund, the inhabitants would no doubt show the 
most enlightened zeal for the intellectual improvement of the 
children around them. But when the rates will have to be 
assessed and paid by the same people that have the laying out of 
them, the one object that is likely to be kept in view will be the 
reduction of the sum levied to the lowest attainable level. Local 
management ensures that common-place kind of economy which 
consists in spending as little as possible, but it rarely secures any- 
thing else. It has worked well on the whole in the administration 
of the Poor-law, because a very strict limitation of expenditure 
is here of immense importance, and in no other way perhaps 
could this great end be attained with equal certainty. But 
a simple limitation of outlay is not all that is wanted in education. 
At present there is rather a call for judicious liberality. The 
experience of the Poor Law Board may serve to show how rare a 
virtue this is either in ratepayers or Guardians; and ifthe absence 
of it is occasionally felt even in a sphere where it is by no means a 
primary necessity, it is likely to be felt far more severely in a 
sphere where, at all events for some time to come, the purse will 
have to be kept constantly open. Nor is this the only warning 
that may be derived from this source. Nowhere has Protestant 
intolerance shown itself in a more aggravated form than among 
Poor-law Guardians, ‘The central authorities have had continual 
conflicts with them in order toobtainthe minimum of religious liberty 
for Roman Catholic paupers, and have only, even with the aid of 
Parliament, achieved a partial success. If Denominational schools 
are preserved, and the duty of assisting them is entrusted to the 
administrators of a local rate, the Education Office will have just 
as much trouble in seeing that unpopular denominations get fair 
play as has already fallen to the share of the Poor Law Board. 
Before the provision of educational funds is deliberately thrown 
upon local rates, we should be glad to see some safeguard provided 
against the almost uniform tendency of local administration to err 
on the side of stinginess or of bigotry. 


ZADKIEL FOR 1870 


it is now forty years since Zadkiel, Tao Sze, published his first 
almanac. If it be true that seventy thousand copies have 
been already printed of the almanac for 1870, we are forced to 
the bitter conclusion that, whether or not there are more, there 
are undoubtedly some seventy thousand fools in the world who 
can read English and can spare sixpence ; though we ought perhaps 
to make a slight subtraction from the gross number in favour 
of the few who buy Zadkicl’s Almanac for the same reason as 
they buy Punch’s. That the purchasers are presumed to have 
their wits on some topics is evident from the portions of this 
almanac which are common to all such serials—transfer and divi- 
dend days, tables to cast up expenses, tables to calculate interest, 
stamp duties, regulations respecting elections, and the like. Indeed 
it is not impossible that many of the purchasers regard the sooth- 
saying a as the necessary supplement to the ordinary por- 
tions. For instance, there is a table of “Lunar Influences” for every 
month, in which the provident lender is told on what days of the 
month it is safe to make a loan to “merchants, bankers, and 
clergymen.” Whenever it is lucky to deal with either of these 
classes, you may deal with them all. “Surgeons, military men, 
and cutlers” are also invariably lumped together, we suppose 
because they all use (or did largely use when Zadkiel began to 
prognosticate) cold steel. “ Lawyers, booksellers, and printers” 
form another trinity; and “ farmers and old foll,” possibly from 
their common conservatism, are tied together in luck on four days 
ofevery month. It seems also that lunatics—we mean persons 
who attend to “lunar influences *—must always avoid engaging 
female servants on the same day that they send children to school, 
and they must never visit or invite friends on the day they apprentice 
ayouth; they must not “ask favours” on the days r a8 may 
“woo,” and they must beware never to “marry” on some of the 
days on which they may “begin new undertakings.” We turn to 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1870, to see if it will be a safe day to make an 
offer. But Zadkiel will not commit himself; he merely inseribes 
this line—“ 14th. Valentine. Why should not the young write lovye- 
letters?” We dare not think ‘that the question implies heart 

approval, for he tells us that the sth, 18th, 22nd. and 27th will 
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be the lucky days in February 1870 for writing letters. It is an 
awkward fact, true we find in every month, that the luckiest days 
for writing letters are always those days in which—if we spend 
them rightly—writing is often difficult and sometimes impossible, 
for the 5th, 18th, 22nd, and 27th are days which (if we mean 
to be harmonious lunatics) we shall use for travelling. We are 
pleased to discover, after a searching comparison of the days of the 
month on which we ought to do our travelling with the days of 
the week, that the Moon is a very strict Sabbatarian, and that, 
although she does not herself take any rest on that day, no lunar 
luck can ever follow the human Sunday traveller. But there is 
great comfort in the thought that it will be lucky in June 1870 
to woo on Sunday—pervhaps it was the day on which she first saw 
Endymion—that it will be quite lunar in the February of this 
year to deal on Sunday with “surgeons, military men, and cutlers,” 
though we suppose this luck may be realized without violating 
the Sabbath, by merely fetching the doctor, by inviting a Life- 
guardsman to tea, or by using a new carving-knife at dinner. 

Speculators who deal chiefly in foreign stocks will find little as-~ 
sistance from the monthly “Lunar Influences.” They must turn 
to the monthly “ Voice of the Stars.” At the end of January we 
find “Mars transiting the place of the Sun with Abd-ul-Aziz, 
which excites him” —either Mars, the Sun, or the Sultan— 
“and breeds fires and quarrels in Turkey. On the 8th of thismonth 
Mars will pass over the Moon’s place in the nativity of the Emperor 
of the French. This will move him to anger, and he may now 
feel some ill-blood towards the King of Prussia, who will this 
spring be very ready to pick a quarrel with him.” “The King of 
Sweden’s health will improve.” “The Imperial Prince must be- 
ware of colds, and keep his chest dry and warm; also let him 
avoid some rather serious hurt or accident to his leg.” In March 
the King of Italy “‘ may expect all martial affairs to go wrong 
with him.” Though we are no prognosticators, we can lool 
backward ; and we believe that we can thus calculate without 
much difficulty the time in 1869 in which Zadkiel was prog- 
nosticating for 1870. How Zadkiel has discovered the peculiar 
relations in which particular princes stand to the stars is easy 
enough to see; he starts from their birthdays. Lut it is 
harder to see the reasons which connect particular nations 
and cities with particular signs of the Zodiac. For instance, 
there is some secret affinity between London and Gemini. In 
May “ Mercury stationary in Gemini denotes abundant acti- 
vity and general success also for London and the Londoners.” 
In June “ Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury have now possession of 
Gemini, which rules, among other places, the City of London ; 
some exciting scenes will occur therein.” On the 24th of July 
“ Mars will leave Gemini, and the old City of London have peace.” 
In August “ Jupiter is in Gemini, and would shower down some 
benefits on London, Egypt, and America, but unfortunately he 
meets the opposition of Saturn on the 21st, and as the Moon is 
also with him (Jupiter) that day, there will be troubles in 
those places; some great failure among the merchant princes may 
be feared, and other evils aifect the honour and credit of the 
Great City.” Although the Twins figured in Zadkiel’s calendar 
for May look like Hercules and Apollo, as the one bears a club 
and the other a lyre and a bow, we begin to suspect that Gog and 
Magog must be the true Gemini. 

We turn anxiously to the Tao Sze’s pages for a little consolation 
and light upon the three topics of which we are thinking so much 
and foreseeing so little—Ireland, the Education question, and the 
Council of the Vatican. Zadkiel is provokingly silent as to the 
two latter, great part as they must perforce play in the year 1870; 
unless indeed the vague prediction for October—* that this month 
will witness some remarkable squabbles among Churchmen, in 
which the spirit of Christian charity will play a subordinate 
part ’’"—be a prophecy of some climax in the history of the 
Council. Grateful for little gifts, we are pleased to hear that 
charity will play any part at all. As for Ireland, however, there 
is scarcely a month of 1870 in which the “ Voice of the Stars” 
will not tell us a great deal about it. Ireland holds much the 
same relation to ‘Taurus, it appears, as London, Egypt, and 
America hold to Gemini. Only get Taurus well by the tail, cleave 
fast to him as he rushes wildly across the field of 1870, and 
we shall learn the great joys and woes which are awaiting 
Ireland. The year “opens with the mighty Jove stationary 
in exactly eleven degrees of the sign Taurus. This bespeals 
many advantages to Ireland.” In March “Jupiter still steadily 
moves on in Taurus, whercin he benefits lreland in many 
ways.” In April he “is moving on placidly in Taurus,” so that 
“Treland, Persia, Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and also Dublin, 
Palermo, Sc. [it is cruel to the nations or cities included in this 
suggestive “ &c.” not to mention them by name, so that they may 
stand on tiptoe for their coming luck] may look for prosperity and 
peace, more especially near the end of this month, when Mercury 
Joins Jupiter and brings his power into action.” Is not Jupiter 
the Times? And is that paper to be subsidized in the end of 
April by a Liberal Ministry, truly represented (as Mr. Newdegate 
would say) by the “loose” or Liberal god of thieves? Or is 
Jupiter the High Court of Parliament which is to pass the “ mer- 
curial ” Irish Land Bill of the Liberals, and bring Ireland its few 
days of prosperity and peace? Alas, in May “Jupiter finally 
quits Taurus on the ninth, and we perceive that Mars [probably a 
Saxon army] has entered the sign. The latter planet will excite 
the people of Ireland [as a red coat is sure to excite a bull], and 
we shall hear of acts of violence there, and some bloodshed, 
before the month be grown old.” But with June, happily, “ Mars 
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a Conference at Freemasons’ Hall is directly opposed even to this 
amount of concession. The application of any fund, raised by 
Imperial taxation or local rating, to the maintenance of Denomi- ; 
national schools is alleged to involve the same principle as com- 
ulsory Church-rates ; and lest the dog should not yet have got a aa 

Fad enough name, the vulgarest type of Protestant prejudice is ; 
appealed to, by a special denunciation of Denominationalism, on ae 
the plea—openly and shamelessly avowed by an Association ee 
which, we a considers itself Liberal—that it would enable 
Roman Catholics to get a fairer share than they now enjoy of the 
funds devoted to education. | ra 
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leaves Taurus on the tenth, and Venus is therein.” We know 
the power of the ladies with the Irishman, and so are not sur- 
prised to hear that “ this leaves Ireland in a less excited condi- 
tion.” As there is nothing further prognosticated about Ireland 
during the six remaining months of 1870, we conclude that the 
country will enjoy six months’ quiet. Nevertheless, after tracing 
the fate of Ireland in the stars we are still somewhat in a maze, 
one fact alone being quite clear to us—and, we may add, quite 
new—that the Taurus in the zodiac is, astrologically speaking, 
an Trish Bull. 

There are no less than eighty-four pages in this sixpenny 
almanac, which is (with the exception of the few items common 
to all almanacs) one mass of nonsense and brazen assertion from 
its impudent “ preface” to the “hieroglyphic for 1870” with 
which it closes. Zadkiel is more angry than ever with the two 
enemies of ‘ astral science,” the astronomers and the newspaper- 
writers. The former are the slaves of the deluded theorizer 
Newton. He tries to make the latter blush by confronting them 
with “ all the millions of mankind throughout the East, all the 
astute Indians, the intelligent ancients, all the living men of 
Persia, the acute Arabians, the Buddhists who number one-third 
of all the men who live on earth, the staid students of Turkey, 
and all the Mahometans,” all of whom “ avow, declare, and insist 
upon the reality and great utility of the science of the stars.” He 
recommends his readers, “ since the doors of the press are closed 
against astrology,” to give away au almanac now and then. He 
has an apologetic chapter on “ Fulfilled Predictions, 1868 and 
1869,” from which we select the following samples :— 

Some great stroke of policy in What words could more tersely 
favour of the rights, liberties, and express the great stroke of policy in 
wealth of Lngiand, (April, the Irish Church Bill? 

1869.) 

Jupiter brings a steady flow of The remarkable state of peace in 
prosperity on Ireland as he moves  Treland was no doubt connected with 
slowly forward on the sign Taurus. the great majorities in favour of the 
(June 1869.) Chureh Bill. 

Some Secretary of State will be | A number of public characters had 
accused of malversation, and may such charges brought against them ; 
even be brought to trial for the same. notably some Clerks in the Admi- 
(Almanae 1869, p. 40.) alty, and the Overend and Gurney 

men, and several others. 


Zadkiel is a “'Tao Sze.” The uninstructed may wonder what 
a “Tao Sze” is, and who makes a man one, and what the process 
is by which he can become something so mysterious and august. 
Light is thrown on this high dignity in aa article in the present 
almanac headed “The Most Ancient Order of the Suastica, or 

he Brotherhood of the Mystic Cross.” This order is older by more 

than a thousand years than Christendom, and was founded by 
“the great teacher Foe in the confines of Thibet.” Rich as the 
account of the order is, it is too long to quote, and to summarize 
it would spoil its beauty, so we must content ourselves with 
merely stating the constituents of the order. These are “ three 
degrees ; first, the Apprentice Brothers,” whose chief duty appears 
to be the wearing of “a blue silk riband”’; secondly, the awful 
“Tao Sze, or Doctors of Reason,” amongst whom when they are 
gathered together sits Zadkiel ; thirdly, ‘ the Grand Master,” who 
is elected by the Doctors of Reason when they can be gathered 
together. That this gathering together does not often occur 
we infer from the close of the article :—“The meetings of 
the Most Ancient Order of the Suastica are presided over by 
the Grand Master, or, in his absence, by one of the Tao Sze. 
‘fhese officers and others will be elected by the brotherhood, so 
soon as a sufficient number are enrolled. The expenses of the 
order will be met by an annual payment of half a guinea by each 
Apprentice Brother, and one guinea by each Tao Sze, aided by 
donations from the goodwill of the brethren and others. For 
further particulars apply to Zadkiel, Tao Sze.” 

We should like to know whetherthe numerous “ Hindoo, Gentoo, 
Parsee, Singhalese, Chinese, and Japanese Tao Sze” acknowledge 
the orders of their Anglican brother: or whether he is only a Tao 
Sze in the sense that M. Ferrette is Bishop of Iona and Mr. Lyne 
# Benedictine abbot. 


GOVERNESSES. 

gre most frequent complaint of the ladies who give pro- 

minence to their grievances, and of the gentlemen who 
advocate their claims, turns on the fact that educated gentle- 
women have hardly any other profession than that of teaching. 
And, notwithstanding the small encroachments made by the one 
sex upon the professions of the other, the advertisement columns 
of the daily papers attest the general truth of the assertion. To 
judge by these, every other lady from the age of eighteen to forty 
is consumed by a burning zeal to instruct children and young 
ladies. Where there is such an ample announcement of educa- 
tional materials, one naturally — that there has been a 
corresponding preparation in working them up for use. One 
naturally loves to ponder on the hard and deep study by which the 
female youth of England is qualifying itself to indoctrinate the 
female youth of a coming generation with the elements of pclite 
and useful knowledge. One fancies in one’s own mind the pale 
and elegant female student retiring to her school-room and 
her books; storing her mind with the contents of innumerable 
authors, now enriching it with historical knowledge and now 
strengthening it with philosophical lore. One fancies her varying 


the labour of domestic study by occasional visits to the lecture- 
room, and confirming the lessons of her books by the instructions 
of living oracles. While a pleasant admiration of female indust: 
and intelligence thus warms his mind, the complacent father of 
young daughters decides on engaging a governess. The oppor- 
tunities of doing so are innumerable. Either private negotiation 
or an Official agency supplies them in abundance. Distrust of his 
own discernment, or of his ability to bow out any young lady who 
seems resolutely bent on educating his children, induces him to 
try the agency. He there sees a ladylike and businesslike person, 
who asks his requirements and promises to meet them. The next 
day his door resounds with the successive knocks of competing 
and self-confident young women. In they walk, of all heights, 
breadths, and dresses. First, a flaunting chit, with a cocks 
feather in her hat and a defiant glance in her eye, pronounces 
herself at once equal to the whole course of an English education. 
Her only weak point, according to her own account, is her 
ignorance of English, of which she appears to have read nothing 
since she left school. To compensate for this defect she has a 
valuable acquaintance with French, which, with collateral ac- 
quirements, she has picked up in the cheaper boarding-houses of 

aris and Tours. ‘Then she has learned singing under Madame 
Squallini, and the piano under M. Frappetort, together with a 
self-possession of manner which rather dismays Paterfamilias, 
Fortunately the knocks at the door come to his rescue, and the 
entrance of another apostle of education puts an end to an inter- 
view which was beginning to be oppressive. The new visitor 
is quite a contrast to her predecessor. She is easy, composed, 
somewhat reserved, and very patronizing. She takes her seat with 
something like a resigned air, as if she knew she was intended for 
better things. She lets her interrogator know at once—by manner 
rather than by words—that she is a person of eminently genteel 
antecedents; that her mother is very fastidious, and her uncle a 
swell, But as she too plainly implies that teaching is a con- 
descension on her part, she is finally bowed out with a promise that 
she “shall hear again.” Then enters a young-looking thing, with 
gaiety and vulgarity struggling for mastery in every gesture, 
feature, and attitude. When she does not laugh, she giggles. 
Every answer is half a giggle. She looks upon the whole pro- 
ceeding, on her own profession and everything connected with 
it, as ajoke. Can she teach? “Oh yes!” and she laughs. Has 
she taught before? “Oh yes!” and she laughs again. Has she 
taught much? “Oh no; not much!” and here she laughs. 
What has she taught? “Oh, French and English.” Here another 
giggle. What French? “Oh, the grammar.” Anything more? 
* Oh yes, La Fontaine’s Fables.” Anything else? “No!” and 
here she necessarily giggles. What English? “Oh, Mangnall, 
Mrs. Markham, and Blair’s Sermons, and the Spectator.” Is she 
strong in arithmetic? “Oh no!” and here she fairly explodes, as 
if the mere suggestion of knowing arithmetic well was really 
too good a joke. Is she aw fait at history? Could she set 
questions on the leading events of English history? “ With a 
book, yes ; but without a book, she fears, not. But she will try.” 
On this she goes off into a fit of hilarity, TV inally she retires, as 
she probably expected, without being engaged. ‘lhe lady who is 
finally selected obtains the preference rather for her negative 
than her positive qualifications. She is not learned, nor clever, 
but neither is she bold, hoydenish, or offensive. After the work 
of instruction has continued for a month, the father proceeds to 
inquire into its conduct and results. He then finds that the ignor- 
ance of the teacher is something incredible ; that she can teach by 
rote, or with her books at hand; but that every question put by 
an intelligent child as to the why and wherefore of rules given, or 
the meaning of terms used, is met by professions of ignorance or 
equivocating evasions. In many cases this is not the worst. The 
mind of the governess is often as vacant as that of the pupil, while 
it is a good deal less active and inquiring. Moreover, it has been 
dulled into listlessness by the pressure of poverty, dependence, 
and routine. It has, therefore, been forced to take refuge in the 
excitement of small gossip and petty scandals; and the influence 
of such associations is felt in the daily conversations between 
pupil and teacher. Sometimes it is found that the governess 
has been amusing her pupil with anecdotes of her servant's 
ignorance or misconduct; at other times, ghost stories and other 
appeals to the superstitious sentiment are the subjects of her 
communications, And it is not seldom a matter of congratulation 
that she has at least forborne from enlightening the child’s 
mind on matters of love-making and elopement. A more 
frequent and innocent topic of self-complacent exposition is the 
prosperity of former days, the state in which her father lived, 
the servants and horses which he kept, and the friends whom he 
entertained. Between the abundance of talk and the dearth 
of instruction, the child grows up without knowledge of any one 
of the subjects on which a lady ought to have some information, 
and incapable of talking rationally on anything except dress, dan- 
cing, and perhaps music. She grows up also familiar with silly 
gossip, low notions, narrow views, and vulgar prejudices. To this 
miserable pretence of education we owe that annual crop of pretty 
and full-blown dolls, with bright eyes and complexions, buxom 
figures and rich dresses, who talk slang with fast men, frighten 
all reasonable men, and finally marry grooms, spendthrifts, or 
loosish habitués of the Stock Exchange. 

We are speaking here of the average runof the governesses who 
train the children of middle-class parents, and who are known 
only through the medium of agencies and advertisements. 
These ladies have no qualification, because they have had no 
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education, for the duties which they profess to undertake. 
Indeed, we believe that the managers of the more respectable 
agencies are sometimes startled by the naive repudiation of all 
knowledge of their profession on the part of the young ladies 
who seek pupils. Their ideal is just as low as their attained stan- 
dard of qualification. It isnot unusual, we believe, for one of these 
cardidates to premise her application somewhat in this way :— 
“Oh, Mrs. Blank, I have not been out before, and I don’t wish 
apa to know that I am looking for a situation; but I want to 
earn a little pocket-money, and I should not mind taking a pupil 
or two for a couple of hours in the day.” It is unnecessary to say 
that no respectable agency office would recommend a candidate 
of this kind. But probably they do manage to obtain situations, 
and it is easy to foretell the results to any child who is brought 
into daily contact with a teacher who combines pretension with 
prevarication. Even some of the better samples of the second 
order of governesses are not above despising the work which 
they undertake, and descend to the subterfuge of concealing 
their occupation from their intimate friends. We believe it 
sometimes happens that young ladies spoilt by this false shame 
and scorn of an honest occupation meet and commence an 
acquaintance at Bath, Brighton, or Cheltenham, under the mutual 
delusion that each has an independent fortune. The acquaint- 
ance ripens into intimacy, with the hope of being afterwards 
continued in London. They do meet in London, but it is at a 
fashionable school agency, and each is revealed to the other 
as depending on her own exertions for her daily bread. From that 
moment mutual respect vanishes. Each hates the other for a 
simulation of which both are guilty ; and each despises the other 
for being of the same profession as herself. What can young girls 
be expected to turn out, after having been trained by teachers such 
as these? Yet the average course of middle-class education is con- 
ducted under such auspices. And such the teachers will continue to 
be until teaching is forbidden as a profession to all ladies who cannot 
produce some authoritative certificate of aptitude and preparation. 
At the present day the best governesses are found among those 
who, born in a superior class of society, cultivated knowledge for 
its own sake, and with no idea of ever being compelled to impart 
it for gain, but whom achenge of fortune has driven into the 
ranks of governesses. Such teachers, however, are generally 
snapped up by families who knew them in more prosperous days, 
and who appreciate not only their attainments but their virtues. 
We should be guilty of injustice if we closed this article with- 
out a few words of sympathy and kindness for those women who 
labour to earn, not bread or pocket-money for themselves, but 
bread or luxuries for some beloved relation. And these do deserve 
great sympathy. Possibly they know very little; possibly they 
never learned much; and they may have forgotten much of what 
‘they ever knew. They may be ignorant of French, and nearly as 
ignorant of English; incapable of drawing a map of England, or 
of giving offhand the names of the English Kings. They cannot 
impart much learning to our children. But there is no child who 
will not be the better for daily contact with a woman who trudges 
persistently in heat and cold, rain, wind, and snow, to teach, 
however imperfectly, the elements of knowledge, in order 
that an infirm mother may obtain some little luxury, or 
a blind sister be maintained in her own house; too often 
perhaps that an idolized and selfish brother may be pam- 
pered at the cost of exertions which his poor and vapid nature 
will not allow him to appreciate. When one sees women of 
this kind going through their daily routine of toil and self-denial, 
we pardon them their shortcomings, but we regret still more, for 
their own sake, the absence of that training which might have 
made their acquirements more precious, while it would have 
redeemed the profession of a governess from the disrespect which 
has been cast upon it mainly by the absurd egotism and pitiful 
vanity of its own presumptuous and ill-qualified members. 


COLUMBIA MARKET. 


gp most wonderful sight in London is perhaps the market 
which Miss Coutts has built at Bethnal Green for the aceom- 
modation of the dwellers in the square which she has also built. An 
irreverent and matter-of-fact observer might perhaps be tempted 
to apply to what he saw the epithet “ Coutts’s Folly,” and cer- 
tainly our respect for the founder’s motive, and the utmost effort 
of our powers of imagination, will not enable us to discover any 
prospect of bringing custom to this market unless Miss Coutts 
will give the money which is to buy the commodities which are 
exposed for sale. This market was opened with imposing 
ceremony on the 28th of last April, and it would be ludicrous, 
if it were not melancholy, to contrast the description in the news- 
papers of what was intended to be done with our own observa- 
tion of what has been done in the ensuing period. We find, on 
reference to the Zimes, that the highest style of writing was 
brought to bear on the occasion. We are told that one of the 
most munificent and beautiful gifts ever offered to the poor of 
London had been inaugurated at Bethnal Green. We are doubt- 
ful whether we ought to understand that the inaugural fune- 
tion was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by 
Miss Coutts, or by both. But we cannot help thinking that 
if the Archbishop professed to believe in the prosperity of 
Columbia Market he must have felt very like an augur in the 
enlightened age of Pagan Rome. This “ almost cathedral pile,” 
as the Zimes calls it, cost upwards of 200,000/., and it was 
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intended for the inhabitants of Bethnal Green to supply them- 
selves with daily necessaries, The comparison to a cathedral pile 
is made by the 7%mes on the authority of a right reverend prelate 
who came to see the central hall, and said that all it wanted was 
a pulpit to carry out the notion that it was the nave of a tine 
church. There is not, and never has been, any trade going on in 
this central hall; but if there were, we should think that it 
bore a strong resemblance to that church of which it was once 
said, “‘ My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” We are told again that wherever one 
turns there is something to attract the eye and please the taste, 
and we may add that this is undeniably true, inasmuch as at this 
moment the hall contains neither cowheel nor tripe. We are in- 
vited to admire the skill with which a magnificent series of build- 
ings has been adapted to a market, and we feel that the only thing 
that is now necessary is that the market should adapt itself to the 
buildings. A splendid receptacle has been constructed for the 
trade of Bethnal Green, and the sole remaining difliculty is to 
persuade the trade of Bethnal Green to occupy it. The hall is sur- 
rounded by shops lined with polished Irish marble, and above these 
runs a gallery in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables may be 
sold. We may convey a notion of what the projectors of this 
market hope to realize if we request readers to imagine that Clare 
Market were removed to the side aisles of Westminster Abbey. ‘The 
gates of the market-house are masterpieces of wrought iron-work. 
The corridors are roofed with carved groined arches of polished teak. 
Every pillar is of polished granite, and the capital of every pillar is 
a little chapter of ornament in itself. Amid all this bewildering 
magnificence a few butchers and greengrocers, a stationer and a 
grocer, look very much like Mr. Toole in Uncle Dick when he 
visits in his dream the splendid mansion of his married niece. In- 
deed we should think that the tradesmen we have enumerated must 
sometimes feel as if they were dreaming when they contemplate 
the grandeur of the “ palatial market” in which they attempt to 
carry on their trades. It will not, we hope, excite surprise or 
disappointment among the admirers of this noble edifice to learn 
that only one stationer has opened shop in it, and he seems at pre- 
sent to be devoting himself principally to the sale of valentines 
which exemplify an age and style of art very different from those 
which the builder and his assistants have laboured to recall. There 
is an attempt to preserve congruity with the building in the 
characters in which the names of the tradesmen are inscribed over 
their shops, but it is not carried, as such attempts sometimes are, 
to the extent of rendering the names illegible. ‘There is a 
market-house inn and a coffee-house, but we have too much 
respect for the susceptibilities of the proprietors to inquire whether 
they are doing any business. ‘The writer in the Zimes intimates 
a doubt whether a building so fine in its design, so elaborate in 
its ornamentation, was quite fit for the rough-and-ready purposes 
of a market; but he answers himself by remarking that Miss 
Coutts wished it and Miss Coutts paid for it. We are told that 
the ornamental work was done not so much for its own sake as to 
give employment to skilled artisans at a time of depressed trade, 
and we ought not perhaps to demand any stronger demonstration 
of its utility than could be furnished in regard to many of the 

ublic works which were undertaken in Ireland during the famine. 

Ve may perhaps wonder that the bounty of Miss Coutts should 
have taken this particular direction. The ornamentations in stone, 
wood, and iron which have been bestowed so profusely on this 
building might have been employed where they would not have 
been so manifestly useless and incongruous as they are here. ‘The 
architects of our time have contrived to spend more money than 
was needed in building churches, but although it may be said that 
two plain churches are better than one costly church, it can never 
be said of a church, as we must say of Miss Coutts’s market, that 
it is too splendid for ordinary use. 

A proposal has now been made to utilize this noble building, 
by converting it into a wholesale fish-market, for which its proxi- 
mity to the Great Eastern Railway Terminus is thought to render 
it specially convenient.- It must not, however, be assumed that 
another such market is required merely because Billingsgate Market 
is overcrowded. It is quite true that carriers have been sum- 
moned before magistrates for obstructing the streets adjoining 
Lillingsgate, and have defended themselves by stating, as the fact 
was, that their waggons were loaded with tish which they were 
carrying as nearly to market as intervening obstacles would per- 
mit. ‘Lhe traflic of Covent Garden Market overflows into all the 
adjoining streets, and the police appear to sanction the same 

ractice of obstruction by which penalties are incurred at Bil- 
ingsgate. But it does not follow that the superabundant traffic 
of Covent Garden Market could be diverted into any struc- 
ture, however magnificent, that might be erected in another 
part of London. ‘The fish supply which comes by railway, 
whether to the Great Eastern or any other terminus, might be 
carried to Bethnal Green with at least as much facility as exists 
for carrying it to Billingsgate. But it must be remembered 
that a large part of the fish supply of London comes, and is always 
likely to come, by water. ‘The fishing vessels which belong 
to the East coast, when they have taken as much fish as they can 
carry, can reach the Thames as easily as Grimsby or Yarmouth. 
The modern practice is that the fishing vessels are waited on by 
vessels fitted for the purpose of receiving and carrying fish, and sup- 
plied with ice for preserving it, and many of these vessels are propelled 
by steam. In warm weather fish brought to London in this way 
has a much better chance of keeping tresh than if it is landed at 
Grimsby or Yarmouth, and forwarded by railway to London. The 
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more select sorts and samples of fish do to a considerable extent 
come by railway, but it is not likely that the first class of business 
will be diverted from Billingsgate to Bethnal Green, and the bulk 
of the second class of business depends, we believe, not upon any 
railway, but upon the Thames. ‘There is of course a difference 
among seasons of the year and sources of supply, and it may 
be that some business will be done sometimes at Columbia 
Market, although we do not think it likely that there will 
be that large and regular business which we should wish to 
see. We do not suppose that the medizval aspect, or the 
sumptuosity of ornament, or even the strictness of the regula- 
tions, of Columbia Market will repel the wholesale fish trade. 
And although one of Miss Coutts’s by-laws prohibits the employ- 
ment of what is commonly called “ Billingsgate,” yet it is possible 
that the modern fish-dealer has learned to carry on business with- 
out the perpetual use of either obscenity or imprecations. There 
can be no harm in trying to make Columbia Market useful, but 
little encouragement is to be derived from the history of other 
efforts in the same direction. It was at one time expected that 
Hungerford Market would divide the fish trade with Dillingsgate, 
but this expectation was not realized, although both markets 
were accessible by water. Within the last few years the Cor- 

oration of the City considered a proposal for partially reliev- 
ing Billingsgate by opening a fish-market on that waste land 
in Farringdon Street, popularly called the Ruins, which was 
for a long time occupied by a market of another kind. But 
this proposal was not favoured by the trade. It is however 
— that, if there were a more accessible supply, there would 

ea largely increased demand. ‘The vast population which sur- 
rounds Bethnal Green would probably consume much more fish 
than it does if the article could be bought both good and cheap. 
Many householders would be tempted to send thither if they were 
sure of marketing advantageously, and the itinerant vendors whom 
it was originally proposed to supply with trucks at Columbia 
Market might also be supplied with stock in trade to put upon 
their trucks. It has been stated that the Great Eastern Railway 
has prepared vans specially for this market, which have been 
approved by the fishing interest at Yarmouth; so it may be 
assumed that the experiment will be fairly tried. We wish that 
it may succeed; andifit fails, it may be renewed hereafter, when- 
ever circumstances may be more favourable. ‘There is no fear that 
Columbia Market will go to ruin in the interval. It is as nearly 
as possible indestructible. 


MR. BELLEW’S HAMLET. 


F Mr. Bellew thinks, as he probably does, that he can act 

Hamlet, why does he not act it in the usual way? If he 
were a far more skilful reader than he is, he could not produce 
nearly so good an effect by reading three or four parts as by 
speaking only one of them himself and allowing the others to be 
spoken even by actors of very moderate ability. It would be 
easy to point out passages in Mr. Bellew’s reading where only 
a listener familiar with the text could tell that there was a 
change of person, or who the new speaker was. There may 
be more or less of skill or natural aptitude for indicating such 
changes, but the talent for indicating them might surely 
be better employed. It is, however, the fact that dramatic 
reading is popular while the drama is neglected. ‘There is not 
probably a manager in London who would desire to produce 
Hamlet in his theatre, and yet Mr. Bellew reads Hamlet and 
expects, as we understand, to make his reading profitable. It is 
true that he goes as far into the province of the actor as is con- 
sistent with his wearing ordinary clothes and standing behind a 
desk, but many other readers do the same. Actors of experience 
and reputation are indeed content with acting when they act and 
with reading when they read. But inferior actors and amateurs 
make the most of the opportunities for acting which are atlorded 
by so-called readings, and although Mr. Bellew as an actor may 
not be much, yet when he gets into the provinces, where people 
have few opportunities of attending theatres, it is quite possible 
that the acting which accompanies his reading may be greatly 
admired and applauded. The entertainment which he ordinarily 
gives may be given anywhere, and he gives it at many places where 
tle choice lies between such entertainment and none at all. It is 
indeed highly probable that he sets the fashion in the provinces 
and is imitated at penny readings by dramatic amateurs, and even 
if there were no one else who believed in his histrionic faculty it 
would still be certain that he believes in it himself. The dramatic 
amateurs would probably go in for acting even more decidedly 
than they do, but so long as they suppose themselves to be 
reading they retain the important privilege of a book, while, at 
the same time, they can indulge in as much gesticulation as 
circumstances admit. We can understand Mr. Bellew’s success 
not only in the provinces, but in such places as Brompton 
and St. John’s Wood, because he gives the dwellers in those 
regions entertainment, so to speak, in their own jugs. ‘The 
hour suits the household arrangements of the middle-classes, 
and the place is conveniently accessible from populous roads 
and squares. As it. has not yet oecurred to any speculator 
to build a theatre in Tyburnia or Brompton, the entertainers 
have the suburbs to themselves. But when Mr. Bellew comes into 
Langham Place he appears to think that mere reading at a desk 
will hardly attract people to whom all the theatres are open, and 
accordingly he supplements his reading by scenery and a company 


of actors who move but do not speak. He thus produces a species 
of entertainment which is unintentionally grotesque. 

In order to keep his reading within the prescribed limit of time, 
Mr. Bellew begins with the second scene of the first act. The 
curtain draws up as in a regular theatre, and discloses what the 
programme calls a room of state in Elsinore. The King, Queen, 
Hamlet, and the Court are very creditably dressed after approved 
models. Mr. Bellew nas previously taken his place at a table in 
front of the stage, and at a lower level, where he stands facing the 
audience. He begins to read, “Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother's death,” &c. The King makes a movement to indicate 
that he is the person to whom the words belong. Presently 
he arrives at the line, “ But now my cousin Hamlet and my 
son,’ whereupon Hamlet indicates in like manner that refer- 
ence is made to him, or, as the fine writers say, that he is the 
individual alluded to. Soon after Hamlet has to speak, and Mr, 
Bellew reads the well-known lines beginning “Seems, madam! 
nay it is. I know not seems,” while the figure on the stage 
accompanies the words by a lackadaisical look and gestures ex- 
pressive of a conviction that it is all up with the Prince of Den- 
mark. But at the same time My. Bellew not only reads, but 
illustrates his reading by facial play and motion of the hands, 
and, as far as space will permit, of the legs also; and thus we 
have one Hamlet acting on the stage, and another on a lower 
platform in front of it. Mr. Bellew probably knows a good deal 
of the play by rote, and he has a gigantic book of which we 
suppose the type is in proportion to the page, so that he 
is able to see it without looking close, and does not need 
to use his hand to hold his book or keep his place. Thus he 
is able, so to speak, to engage his audience two-handed ; and when 
he gets a little excited with his own declamation of Hamlet’s 
speeches he gesticulates with a vigour that makes him appear, as 
compared with the other Hamlet on the stage, like a very big 
horse running in double harness with a very little pony. Soon, 
however, he gets rid of the pony as an encumbrance and runs 
alone. When the King has finished his last speech down comes 
the curtain, and Mr. Bellew, now in sole possession of the house, 
proceeds, “Oh, that this too, too solid tlesh would melt,” &e., 
while to our great amazement we perceive that the flesh of the 
other Hlamlet actually has melted, or at any rate that he has 
made himself scarce in a sudden and wholly unexpected way. 
Ife lies under no necessity for regretting the existence of a canon 
against seli-slaughter, because Mr. Bellew has taken order for his 
summary aud complete extinction, He probably feels that his 
position in the firm which carries on the business of Hamlet 
the Dane resembles that of Mx. ‘Tapley in the house of Chuzzle- 
wit and Co, The senior pariner reduces his junior to a cipher, 
and he undertakes to represent at once, not only Hamlet, but 
also Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. Mr. Bellew reads on to the 
end of the scene, which, however, is almost entirely a dialogue 
between Hamlet and Horatio, and is not therefore likely to 
confuse even a listener unread in Shalspeare. At the end of the 
scene Mr. Bellew retires for afew minutes. We had supposed that 
Iiamlet had been cashiered for incapacity, but it appears that he 
has sutfered only a temporary suspeusion. ‘The curtain draws 
up for the fourth scene, “ the plattorm before the castle,” and 
not only Hamlet, but also ILoratio and Marcellus, ave now upon the 
stage, and presently there enters to them a ghost in chain armour, 
who is got up in a style creditable to the management. There is 
also a brilliant full moon, and if the ghost’s shadow falls where it 
ought not to fall, that is a sort of accident which may happen in. 
any theatre. It may, indeed, be contended that a ghost ought not 
to cast a shadow anywhere, and this being only a ghost of a ghost, 
while the reality of the ghost is Mr. Bellew, ought still less to. 
cast a shadow. But we do not feel called upon to discuss 
a question which belongs at once to natural and super- 
natural philosophy. We would suggest, however, that the 
light, whatever it is, that takes the shine out of the moon, 
should not be turned on quite so strongly, as it makes the ghost 
look as if he had come on earth to get up an asphalte company, 
and had brought with him for chemical analysis a specimen of 
that purgatorial tire of which he speaks. As the play proceeds, 
even the Hamlet of the stage catches something of Mr. Bellew’s 
spirit, and at the words “ Unhand me, gentlemen,” he flourishes 
his sword with a vigour which we had not suspected him of 
possessing. It seems, however, that, as Mr. Tapley says, “Co. 
has been a-putting his foot in it again,” for with the disappearance 
of the ghost down goes the curtain, and Mr. Bellew does Lamlet, 
Iforatio, and Marcellus, as well as the subterranean ghost, all by 
himself to the end of the first act. Indeed, Mr, Bellew becomes 
so much an actor in this scene that he shifts his place by lateral 
movement, which is the only movement open to him, so as to re- 
present as well as he can Hamlet’s shiftings while he administers 
the oath. It seems to us that if the figures on the stage can be of 
any use at all they would be of use here. But there is the curtain, 
and Mr, Bellew in front of it, surpassing the celebrated Cerberus, 
since he is not only three gentlemen at once, but also a ghost or 
devil at the same time. 

In the third act the Hamlet of the stage does not at first appear. 
With him to be or not to be is not the question, Le exists ouly at 
Mr. Bellew’s pleasure, and here Mr. Lellew dispenses both with 
Hamlet and Ophelia. The scene between them, and Ophelia’s speech, 
beginning “Oh! what a noble mind is her eo’erthrown,” are read 
with the curtain down. It may be that the young lady who per- 
sonates Ophelia when she has nothing to say is not equal to look- 
ing as if she were saying something, and perhaps she might have 
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assumed a wooden and unsympathizing aspect which would have 
contrasted rather too absurdly with Mr. Bellew’s pathetic utter- 
ance of her speech. But we should like to know the principle, if 
there be a principle, which regulates the movements of these 
animated puppets. Perhaps the curtain is let down in order to 
begin setting the next scene, or perhaps the King, Hamlet, Po- 
lonius, and the rest are wanted to assist in setting it. There 
was an account lately in an American paper of a celebrated actor 
who was to play at a Western town, and finding when the curtain 
drew up that there was nothing behind it, he fetched the scenery 
and put it up, and then went on and played. This perhaps has 
been the model of Mr. Bellew’s arrangemerts at St. George’s Hall. 
Some considerable preparation was doubtless necessary for the 
second scene of the third act, which is performed by the entire 
strength of the establishment. We have King, Queen, and Court, 
Ophelia, with Hamlet seated at her feet and watching the King 
with penetrating eye, and even the characters of the play within 
the play are personated. The breaking up of the Court when the 
onscience-stricken monarch can endure the play no longer is 
represented with commendable spirit, and afterwards, when the 
King is praying and Hamlet hesitates to kill him, the Hamlet 
of the stage draws his sword, and flourishes it about as if he 
really contemplated dissolving partnership with Mr. Bellew, and 
going into business on his own account. But “Co.” is soon made 
to feel his true position. Mr. Bellew does not actually take his 
sword from him, but he will not allow him to use it to kill 
Polonius. The curtain is down when Mr. Bellew speaks the 
words “ Dead, for a ducat, dead,” and he accompanies them with a 
prodding motion downwards, as if he confused in his mind the re- 
spective hiding-places of Polonius and the Ghost, and had forgotten 
that Hamlet compares the latter to a mole, but the former to a rat, 
which is as often above ground as under it. The burial of Ophelia is 
performed with great solemnity, and with it the entertainment 
terminates. We believe that the play of JZamlet has never before 
been known to terminate with this scene, except on a memorable 
occasion when it was performed during the race-week at Doncaster. 
The grave-diggers, for some purpose not contemplated by Shak- 
speare, descended into the grave, and having nothing more to do 
upon the stage, they took the shortest way to their pipes and beer, 
and did not return. Some people say that pipes and beer are in 
the way to hell, but in this instance hell was in the way to pipes 
and beer. A gentleman in a private-box, who was observing the 
performance with the intelligent interest of one who has dined well 
and drunk freely, commented upon this proceeding in the words, 
which were distinctly audible all over the house, “ 1’ll be damned 
if they haven’t buried the lot.” The curtain fell amid unextin- 
guishable laughter. The audience was no longer in the mood for 
tragedy. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEDDING’S LETTERS AND LIFE OF LORD BACON. 


R. SPEDDING’S fifth volume takes in the main part of 
Bacon’s career as Attorney-General, though the beginning 

of it was given in the preceding volume, and the end of it is still 
to come. The new volume resumes it with the beginning of 
1614 and the mismanaged and abortive Parliament of that year, 
the “addled ” Parliament, and it goes down to the suspension of 
Coke in the middle of 1616. These two years and a half include 
some very important portions of Bacon’s public life; his part in 
the treason prosecutions of Peacham and Owen, in the disputes 
between the King and the Common Law Courts, and in the trials 
of the Earl and Countess of Somerset; and the volume exhibits in 
a variety of instances his manner of viewing and handling the law, 
his constitutional doctrines and his practice, as regards the treat- 
ment of Parliaments and the claims of the King’s prerogative, and 
his views as to the relation of the King and the Government to 
the Courts of justice and the functions of the judges. It need not 
be said that those of his papers which have been already published 
are here edited and arranged with a care, and a complete understand- 
ing of their place and significance, such as have never been brought 
to the work by any previous editor of Bacon. Mr. Spedding’s patient 
and laborious investigations have enabled him to add several hitherto 
unpublished papers of much interest and importance. ‘The two most 
valuable are contidential memoranda and suggestions to the King 
as to the policy of calling Parliaments and the manner of dealing 
with them. The first is a proposed sketch for a Speech by the 
King on meeting the Parliament of 1614. ‘The other is a letter 
to the King in the following year, giving reasons why he should 
call a new Parliament in place of the last, which had been a 
failure and had been dissolved, and indicating the measures to be 
pursued in turning it to account for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. The second of these two papers had been mentioned in his 
last work by Mr. Gardiner, to whom Mr. Spedding had pointed it 
out; but here we have for the first time printed what may be taken 
as the most instructive specimen remaining of the political advice 
which James received from his Attorney. Mr. Spedding has also 
been able to complete the highly interesting report, also referred 
to by Mr. Gardiner, of the deliberations of the Privy Council in 
1615 on the question of a new Parliament. The Councillors were 
commanded by the King to deliver their opinions in order on the 
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expediency of the proposal, and on the matters which would have 
to be attended to if it was adopted. Mr. Gardiner found among 
the State Papers a report of the speeches of six of them, in- 
cluding those of Lake and Coke; but these were the opinions of 
the juniors at the table, who, according to custom, had to speak 
first ; and, “ it would have been interesting,” he adds, “ to know 
how the question under discussion was received by those who sat 
at the upper end of the table.” Mr. Spedding has been fortunate 
enough to be able to supply the omission from a report in a 
collection of papers among the Harleian manuscripts, which, it 
is to be observed, is not indicated in the catalogue. The main 
point of consequence, however, which is thus cleared up is that 
the older Councillors were content to follow the lead of those who 
spoke first, Lake and Chief Justice Coke, and that all are repre- 
sented as agreeing in the necessity of a Parliament, and also in 
the necessity of the chief measures of reform and concession 
which it involved. 

But we forget more and more in this volume that we are 
dealing with an edition of Bacon’s letters, a complement to a 
complete edition of Bacon’s works. The letters are the least part 
of what we have to read in it. We are here at the fifth volume 
of a prolonged commentary on Bacon’s life, of the various portions 
of which the letters and papers are but the texts. As a collection 
of letters we feel more and more that the edition. does not gain 
by this arrangement; a reader who wants to have only what is 
Bacon’s before him has to take the trouble—and it is some trouble 
—to pick out what he wants amid the mass of comment which 
separates one paper from another, and he can never do so without 
his eye lighting on pages of small print which seem to solicit 
and forestall his attention, My. Spedding never likes to leave 
anything of Bacon’s liable to misinterpretation, and the result 
is a good deal of repetition and difiuseness ; for a commentator 
does not feel himself under the same rules as a biographer as 
to arrangement of matter and putting things into their proper 
places once for all. The work must now run to six or seven 
volumes at least, and that is a good deal for the life even, 
and much move for what we have of the letters, of Lord 
Bacon. The thoroughness, the infinite pains, the ability with 
which Mr. Spedding has performed the task to which he may be 
said to have devoted his life, ought to excite the admiration of 
all students, and the shame of a good many. But we cannot 
help wishing that one who knows so much about his subject 
had found a less cumbrous mode of putting the results of his 
knowledge before us. A work which probably he could do better 
than any one else, a fit biography of Bacon, has, after all this, still 
to be done. 

But this, though an important matter, is a matter of literary 
form and structure. Ditlerent moulds suit diiierent minds, and we 
ought not to be too nice as to the fashion in which a man who is 
able to illustrate a life and character like Bacon’s chooses to do his 
work. The question is a more important one as to the spirit and 
guiding principles which direct and animate it. With this we 
cannot say that we are satistied. acon’s public life has been the 
object of the severest censure at the hands of those who, from 
Pope to Lord Macaulay, have yet been most alive to the glory 
which his genius has shed on England and English literature ; aud 
it cannot be denied that the first appearances are such as to bear 
out these unfavourable judgments, But we have learned to dis- 
trust sweeping and rhetorical condemnations ; to take into account 
circumstances and times, and possibly omitted sides to even an 
ugly story; to see probability in a view which makes allowances, 
and shrinks from mere unmixed villany and badness, in a man with 
great gilts and aims. The ground was prepared fora large and 
just appreciation of Lord Bacon; a generous one, as betits the 
subject, but fitting in with the facts, and with the probabilities of 
human experience. But on the other hand, when wholesale in- 
vective is succeeded and answered by wholesale panegyric or 
apology, we are thrown back on our suspicions. It is by nomeans 
more easy to believe that a man against whom heavy charges have 
been made by writers of weight is altogether blameless, than it is 
to believe in mere monsters playing a part in some respects noble 
and worthy. But what Mr. Spedding writes to prove is that the 
unfavourable view of Bacon’s public conduct, as shown not merely 
in the unmeasured censure of Lord Macaulay, but in the far more 
equitable judgments of Mr. Hallam and Mr. Gardiner, is a funda- 
mentally mistaken and unjust one. And the effect of his elaborate 
and ingenious commentary is, after reading it through, to leave so 
completely the impression that he isdetermined to make out Bacon 
and those acting with him to be right, and all opposed to him and 
to his side to be wrong, that each separate argument and explanation 
is in danger of not carrying with it the weight which, in particular 
instances, Mr. Spedding’s reasoning certainly deserves. It is really 
difficult to do justice to his treatment of the separate questions as 
they arise, from the tenacity with which he sticks to his belief 
that there was nothing to complain of or to be surprised at in any 
step which Bacon took. The effect is precisely analogous to that 
produced by the great effort of a powerful advocate, such as the 
courts have often witnessed in our time, where the advocacy 
is nothing superticial or dazzling, but a solid, large, and well- 
weighed appeal to reason and evidence, where all appearance of 
misstatement is carefully avoided, where objections are anticipated, 
and are frankly recognised and met, where the materials of know- 
ledge are ample and carefully valued, and the mastery over them 
is complete—a speech which has all the air of being exhaustive 
and decisive, till we check ourselves with the thought that 
neither reasoning nor evidence nor guarded exposition nor calm- 
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ness of temper can make up for the difference between advocacy 
and criticism. None of these things can put out of sight the 
essential contrast in starting-point and aim between argument 
which is one-sided and argument which is judicial. 

And the result of Mr. Spedding’s book on our own mind is very 
much like that of the argument of a great advocate working up 
against a case where the broad and obvious phenomena are against 
him. When we have surrendered ourselves at different portions 
of it to the vigour and ingenuity, or, as it undoubtedly is the 
case at times, to the solid reasonableness with which he explains 
and justifies what has passed for inexcusable, a recollection and 
review of the whole leaves us much where it found us. Here is 
a man of the most astonishing gifts, the widest reach of thought, 
conceptions far beyond his age of the destiny and the prospects of 
man, noble views as to the ends and the resources of government, 
unequalled sagacity in his insight into the ways and subtleties of 
human action. His intellect was supple, comprehensive, fertile, 
full of masculine power; but the special stamp of his mind was 
its sense of greatness, its attraction and bent to all that was 
high and noble. He was a man who might be looked to for 
giving the same impression of truth and broad grandeur to 
gence impression beyond the thought of his age—which 
1e gave to knowledge. And yet what is the sum of his pub- 
lic life? He yokes himself body and soul, having sought the 
position with an ambition that nothing could tire or discourage, 
to the service of one of the meanest and poorest and shabbiest 
Governments ever seen in England. To that service he brings his 
unreserved devotion and unstinted labour; in doing its work he 
finds his highest honour; he gets but grudging thanks, but his 
zeal is only the greater. And, with all his unrivalled powers, 
and all his boundless willingness to be of use, what do his employers 
make ofhim ? It is less his counsel than his work that they wanted ; 
they soon found out his worth as an instrument, but they cared 
very little about his political ideas or his practical advice; long 
kept at arm’s length in his desire to serve the Crown as a lawyer, 
he was at last mainly valued as the only even match for the 
inconvenient and formidable Chief Justice. And though it was 
evident that without him the King would have found it hard to 
deal with Coke in the great conflict between Prerogative and the 
Law Courts, Bacon had to beg to be admitted into the Privy 
Council; and was only admitted on a condition of which it is 
hard to see the meaning except the necessity of being grudging 
and ungracious to him. It was obvious that he must be the next 
Chancellor, and that no one but himself could serve the King’s 
purpose in the office; it was obvious that his great and ready 
services entitled him above all men to a place in the Council; 
but his application, through the rising favourite, Villiers, for the 
Privy-councillorship was answered only by the offer of an alter- 
native. ‘“ After some delay,” says Mr. Gardiner, ‘he was offered 
the choice between councillorship and the reversion of the Chan- 
cellor’s place.” It rouses indignation to see Bacon suing for such 
favours, and accepting them as “noble” graces, from James and 
Villiers; but why was he in such a position ? 

Mr. Spedding seems to see nothing but what is worthy of Bacon 
in all this. His view comes to this, that public life was Bacon's 
natural sphere of activity and usefulness; that he knew his powers ; 
that he wanted to serve his generation in this way, as well as in 
the provinces of thought and knowledge; and that he simply ac- 
cepted the conditions of his times. Doubtless a great deal is to be 
allowed forthis. It was, perhaps, part of the tfelicttas temporum 
that Bacon should have been mixed up with the worrying, even to 
torture, of a wretched old wrong-headed Puritan like Peacham, 
whose private scribblings and project of a virulent sermon had 
tilled the heads of James’s Council with alarms of conspiracy and 
treason. The times were suspicious, and torture, as Mr. Spedding 
too truly tells us, though against the law, was far from un- 
known to the practice of the Council. And in the conflict with 
the Judges the legal questions about the right of Impositions, the 
bounds of the Prerogative, the dependence of the Judges on the 
King and his right to control them, were confused and unsettled ; 
and as the battle was fought with precedents, and the various 
events of English history had supplied a varied crop of pre- 
cedents, the weight of argument was not always then with 
the side which seems the right one now. All this has to be 
borne in mind. But it is also to be borne in mind that the King’s 
service was not the only path of public life for a man of Bacon’s 
thought and powers. It might be the only path to wealth and 
honour, the shortest cut to what seemed an adequate sphere for 
the exercise of great capacities; but there was another path open 
to a great thinker about politics and a great lawyer, which Bacon 
might have taken, and which if he had taken, no one can doubt 
about the immeasurable difference which it would have made to his 


fame. Parliament was in the eyes of all men the rising power in 
England. It wanted of all things a great and capable leader; a 


man who could rise to the height of the occasion; a man who 
could gain the ear of Parliament by sheer force of eloquence and 
knowledge, and intelligence of what the times needed and what it 
wasits part to supply. It wanted to be disciplined, and kept from its 
extravagant and factious tendencies ; it wanted to have the things 
which it was blindly feeling after distinctly and soberly put before 
it. Policy and, quite as much, law needed a bold, powerful, and 


vesolute hand. And Bacon had in a remarkable degree—the more 
remarkable that so little use was made of it—the power of 
influencing an assembly like the Commons. Why was not that his 
sphere? Being what he was, there was no need of his becoming a 
mere demagogue or faction leader. He was too large-minded 


and too far-sighted to be caught by the narrow party cries 
which were the stock in trade of the obscure leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. His nature revolted from their foolish blustering and yio- 
lence, ending in a break-up of the House, and perhaps in the Tower 
for themselves. His calm, large wisdom would have kept him 
from such blunders, and yet he was thoroughly in —— with 
the House, and had everything which could have enabled him to 
win its confidence. Under his hand and guiding it is not incon- 
ceivable that the House of Commons might have become an 
assembly which the King must respect, and which the King could 
work with. If Bacon had laboured as hard and as zealously in 
its service as he did in that of James, he might perhaps have 
found the way, earlier than it was found, and without the terrible 
catastrophe which ensued, to give its inevitable place to the House 
of Commons and to make it act in harmony with the Crown, 
And if Bacon, giving himself to this work, had lived all his life 
a private man, an opponent of the Crown whose interests he 
was best serving, perhaps poor, perhaps with intervals of inactivity, 


' perhaps a sufferer for his public spirit—nay, if he had tried, and 


utterly failed—the greatest of English thinkers would have had no 
light addition to his glories in having attempted at least the part 
of a great English statesman, a man who thought and lived for the 
commonwealth. But he chose differently, and he made, for such 
a man, the enormous mistake of giving himself to do the work 
of a mean and vicious Court policy; and he called it serving the 
Crown of England. The disasters in which it landed him seem 
to us but a light matter compared with the detraction which it 
makes from his greatness. All that Mr. Spedding urges on his 
behalf—that it was his business as Attorney to do his best for the 
King’s claims, that he had precedents as good as Coke’s for all he 
advanced and did, that Coke was insolent and impracticable, that 
James was both a better and an abler man than he is generally 
thought (Pius IX. is a great help to the interpretation of James’s 
nature)—all this fails to palliate Bacon’s fundamental fault. He 
chose the wrong side and the easier path, instead of the right side 
and the harder path; chose it with a better capacity than any 
man living of discerning the truth ; chose it with all the humili- 
ations, of which his history is full, of unbecoming connivance and 
compliance. We can see nothing in Mr. Spedding’s reasonings to 
alter our opinion that Bacon, from his noble gifts, might have been 
the best of advisers either to a Parliament or to a King of noble and 
honest purposes ; and that, from his fertility of resource and want 
of independence, he was one of the worst servants possible to a 
King like James, who was for ever cheating himself with dreams 
of his authority, his statesmanship, and his good intentions, the 
slave of favourites like Carr and Villiers, and unable, in the face 
of the distress and weakness of the country, to do the manly thing 
of staying his wasteful prodigality. 


RECESS STUDIES.* 

HIS book does not appear to us open to the reproach which 
we have heard directed against similar collections of essays, 
that they consist of papers written either by men who ought not 
to write at all, or by men who take advantage of the form of 
publication to write what they ought not. All the contributors 
to Sir Alexander Grant’s volume have more or less right to be 
heard on the subjects to which they address themselves, and there 
is no evidence of hurry or immaturity of thought in the mode of 
handling them. Indeed our principal objection to the volume is 
a reviewer's objection, that it really consists of ten different books 
bound together in one cover. As some of these books treat of 
very difficult matters, we shall make no apology for confining our 
notice to some of them, reserving for a future occasion the obser- 

vations called for by the others. 

Professor Jenkin’s very ingenious and instructive attempt to 
illustrate the operation of the laws of supply and demand by 
lines and curves must be left without notice because it would 
be hopeless to give any idea of it without reproducing his figures ; 
and the papers of Mr. George Brodrick and Sir C. ‘Trevelyan may 
be dismissed with very brief remark as better fitted for discussion 
in another portion of our columns. We may say, however, of Mr. 
Brodrick’s essay, that it gives a very clearly written account of 
the history and position of the Irish Land question, from the 
point of view of those who hold that something must be done, not 
only because the Irish demand it, but because it is intrinsically 
just and necessary. Mr. Brodrick’s own proposal, which is de- 
scribed in rather general language, appears to differ from many 
which will continue to attract attention until the cfficial scheme 
swallows them up, in laying more stress on retrospective compen- 
sation for what has been done in the past than on a provision for 
the future. Nothing which he suggests would in the long run 
affect the absolute ownership of Irish land or the power of con- 
tracting for its use. Sir C. Trevelyan’s journey “trom Pesth to 
Brindisi in the Autumn of 1869” has been made by him the pre- 
text for a most vehement argument on what is commonly supposed 
to be the Greek side in what is popularly called the question be- 
tween Greeks and Turks. There is no question which so infallibly 
produces extreme partisanship in the disputant. It is strange that 
Sir C. Trevelyan does not see that the inability of the Hellenic 
Government to put down the professional robbers who swarm nearly 
to the suburbs of Athens is not excused by being explained, and 
that it is time wasted to eulogize a Government which fails 
* Recess Studies. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1870, 
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to discharge its primary duties. We note, however, as certainly 
worthy of attention, the opinion of an experienced financier that 
the Turkish Government is really sustained by borrowing in 
London and Paris, and that the interest of the repeated Turkish 
loans is exclusively paid out of borrowed money. Among matters 
of less importance adverted to by Sir Charles, his description of 
the discoveries at Athens of too new a date to be mentioned in 
the guide-books will be read with interest, and it is curious to 
learn from him that the American element is becoming influential 
in Hungary. A sheepskin-clad magnate introduced himself on 
board a steamer on the Danube and said, “in excellent Yankee,” 
that he hoped Sir Charles would excuse him, but he liked to take 
every opportunity of refreshing his English. Tis father had been 
a refugee in 1848, and since the arrangement with Austria the 
family had all returned to their original country. 

The editor, in a paper on the “ Endowed Hospitals of Scotland,” 
gives anything but a satisfactory account of those great founda- 
tions which by the architectural distinction of their buildings 
have surprised many a traveller, even in Edinburgh. They appear 
to derive their name and their origin from Christ's Hospital in 
London, which was expressly mentioned as the example which 
he intended to follow by “ Jingling Geordie” of the Fortunes of 
Nigel, when he founded the first of them, Heriot’s Hospital. They 
are extremely rich, and would be fabulously so if the Corporation 
of Edinburgh had not perpetrated what Sir Alexander Grant 
would obviously like to call a job, but does not, when it made 
arrangements for constructing the New ‘own of Edinburgh on 
ground belonging to Heriot’s Hospital, for which the Corporation 
was the trustee. The result, however, is described in a sentence 
which conveys the strongest condemnation of the system. “The 
dulness of hospital boys is proverbial.” The boys go in fact so 
young to the institution that they take no ideas with them, and 
are kept there in a state of quasi-monastic seclusion till they have 
reached the age at which nature begins to withdraw the power of 
acquiring new ideas rapidly. Sir A. Grant contrasts the Scottish 
Hospitals unfavourably with Christ’s Hospital, their prototype ; but 
we think that, like too many other critics of that institution, he 
has been too much influenced by the names of certain distin- 
guished and even illustrious men whom it has educated. The 
list, however, is not a long one, considering the competition of 
talent which there ought to be in the school, and it includes several 
forms of ability which are independent of special training. Christ’s 
Hospital has no doubt some advantages over the Scottish founda- 
tions. The boys are of a better class, and are not so entirely with- 
drawn from home influences; and of late years the Governors have 
substituted a system of “ grading” for the dull monotony of in- 
struction which seems still to prevail in Scotland. But there is 
probably a radical vice in systems of semi-military, semi-monastic 
education which, with perfect consistency, were meant solely by 
their originators for org hans, in the literal sense of the word. The 
type before the eyes of the Protestant founders of Christ’s Hos- 
pital was a monastery, and the school itself and those descended 
from it are still monastic institutions exercising in some respects 
an even worse influence over children than over grown men. We 
have not a word to say against Sir A. Grant’s plan for the reform 
of the Scottish Hospitals —his scheme for higher commercial 
education is, for example, excellent; but we attach most import- 
ance to his proposal for virtually breaking them up into smaller 
bodies where a freer life and instruction more directed to the 
individual will be attainable. It is unsatisfactory to learn from 
him that the Acts of Parliament providing for the reform of these 
institutions are much less likely to be effectual than the statute 
which confers extensive powers on the Endowed Schools’ Commis- 
sioners for England. 

Dr. Wallace’s paper on “Church Tendencies in Scotland” 
should be attentively read by all who wish to know what are the 
current ecclesiastical opinious of a portion of the kingdom where 
opinions are chiefly ecclesiastical, and which has come to weigh 
so heavily in the balance of British politics. If Mr. Gladstone is 
Prime Minister, it is because he is dear to Scotland even more 
then because le is dear to Ireland. Dr. Wallace begins by ex- 
plaining why ceriain kinds of religious opinion, common enough in 
this country, have had no success in Scotland. Unitarianism, he 
says, is an exaggerated expression of the doubting and rationalizing 
spirit, and Scotchmen are not apt to be extreme on speculative 
questions. This seems to us the least credible statement made by the 
writer. As things go nowadays, Unitarianism can hardly be called 
© very extreme variety of scepticism, and it is rather startling to 
be told that Scotchmen never go to extremes in their religious 
creed. A better explanation would probably be that the questions 
agitated by Unitarians were never those which had supreme in- 
terest for Scotland, given up as it has been to controversies of 
later origin and a wholly different order. But we dare say Dr. 
Wallace is right when he says that Scotchmen look upon 
Methodism as “ silly,” and that the Methodists, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists are all alike unpopular because they require a 
public, and something more than a credible, profession of religion 
as @ condition of membership. All may not be aware that 
“two-thirds of the parents in Scotland look upon the public 
baptism of their children as a most distressing ordeal, and regard 
it as a boon when the clergyman gives the sacrament privately ” ; 
or that in the Northern counties of Scotland, where “ taking 
the Lord’s Supper has come to be regarded as an assertion of 
conscious regeneration on the part of the communicant,” the sa- 
¢-ament is taken by a mere handful of the population. No doubt 
ihe want of favour shown in Scotland to Congregationalism, 


which has the strongest natural attractions for a religious demo- 
cracy, requires to be explained by more than “Scotch caution and. 
secretiveness ;” but Dr. Wallace appears to complete his account 
of the phenomenon when he says that, whatever may be the 
theoretical recommendations of Congregationalism, 
ism has always managed in practice to admit as much popular 
influence as was wanted at the time. Contrasted with the ill 
success of these bodies external to Presbyterianism is the in- 
creasing attractiveness to Scotchmen of the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Wallace does not consider that the numerical strength of 
Episcopacy has seriously increased, and though the Scottish gentry 
have become more fervent in their attachment to it, he states, so 
broadly as to surprise us, that the gentry have next to no 
influence in Scotland. Nor does he allow that the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Episcopalians have made any way; indeed he thinks 
the doctrinal movement of Scotland is wholly in a different 
direction. The secret of success he takes to lie chiefly in the 
irresistible attractions of the Episcopal ritual, partly in growing 
disgust for that which in Scotland stood till lately in the place of 
all ceremonial—the rigorous enforcement of Sabbath observance. 
Many curious examples are given of the effect of this growing 
taste for ritual on the various Presbyterian bodies. In the Estab- 
lished Church the views and practice of the late Dr. Robert Lee 
ae to have definitively triumphed. “More than twenty 
churches of the Establishment already use instrumental music. 
Here and there the clergy read the public prayers without com- 
plaint from the people. A society of clergy, numbering at pre- 
sent about 150 members, has been in existence for several years, 
with the express purpose of stimulating liturgical study and 
furthering its objects.” The United Presbyterian Church, formed. 
by the fusion of the two sects which included the bulk of the Dis- 
senters before the secession of the Free Church, betrays the tendency 
by indulgence in architectural decoration, and would fain adopt 
the use of the organ. ‘In the principal church of the Communion 
at Glasgow an expensive organ has been, though unused, standing 
for many years,” and it is only not employed because there is a 

rospect of union with the Free Church, which still retains its 
one of instrumental music in a place of worship. The Free 
Church is in fact, of all the Presbyterian bodies, the most con- 
servative of prejudice and tradition, and nothing can be queerer 
than the embryotic form which this community displays of the 
movement towards ceremonialism. It is distracted, it would seem, 
by a controversy about the use of hymns. The true old notion 
appears to be that hymns are unorthodox. God dictated the 
Psalms to David, and has impliedly commanded that they should 
be exclusively used in public worship. The command has hitherto 
been obeyed by singing those versions of the psalins and. 
paraphrases of the lyrical portions of Scripture which the stranger 
attending a Presbyterian church reads and listens to with such 
unmixed wonder. But the feeling of a natural connexion between 
rhyme or metre and something more or less distantly resembling 
poetry has prevailed, and “ human” — are coming to be used, 
though the conservative party argue that it is no more lawful for 
a Christian to use them than “for a Jew to sacrifice a dog instead 
of a lamb or a calf.” Such conservatism is, however, as nothing 
compared with that of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland,’ which Dr. Wallace calls probably the most orthodox 
body in Christendom. Its raison d'étre is the duty of protesting 
against the backsliding of the Cameronians. It seems that the 
Church which maintains the obligations of the Solemn League and 
Covenant decided in 1863 that a Christian might lawfully vote at 
a Parliamentary election ; and against this unfaithfulness the new 
Church, which numbers five clergy and eleven congregations, was 
formed to protest. Another strange new Church, mentioned by 
Dr. Wallace, is that of the Morisonians. Itseems that it is heresy 
under the Westminster Confession to speak of God as the Father 
of Mankind. He is, it appears, the Father only of the Elect. The 
Morisonians are, guoad Presbyterian orthodoxy, a Protestant sect, 
claiming the right to call God the Father of all men. 

The remaining five essays—on the “ Declining Production of 
Food in Ireland,” by Dr. Playfair; on “Scotch Education Diffi- 
culties,” by Mr. Sellar; on Mr. Mill’s doctrines regarding Trade 
Unions, by Mr. Stirling; on “ Election Trials and Inquiries,” by 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey; and on “ Hindrances to Agriculture,” by 
Mr. George Hope—contain matter of great interest and import- 
ance, which our space will not permit us to deal with at present. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOL. XII.* 
(Second Notice.) 

W E now approach Mr. Froude for the last time. In our last 

article we spoke at some length of that incurable unfair- 
ness in his way of dealing with ecclesiastical matters which, as 
soon as he comes anywhere to the words Church or religion or 
Pope or Bishop, at once converts his history into a party pamphlet, 
commonly into a party libel. His unfairness on these points is 
largely the unfairness of ignorance, but, in one who has gone 
through Mr. Froude’s career, such ignorance can scarcely be looked 
upon as other than wilful. Mr. Froude, like other men, has a right 
to his opinions, but other men have a right to ask of him both 
decency of language and accuracy of fact and law. Mr. Froude 
at different stages of his work has had favourite metaphors. At 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish y mt ; % James Anthony Froude, M.A. Reign of Elizabeth. 
Vol. XII. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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one stage of his work it was always the stream of time, and the 
clock which was always going to strike but which never did strike. 
Latterly we have heard more about the secreting of venom from 
the fangs of all manner of animals, even, as we remarked in a 
former article, those of the innocent lamb. Here at least Mr. 
Froude is the great sublime he draws. No Papist or Puritan could 
ever secrete such bitter venom as that with which Mr. Froude 
overflows whenever he comes across the unlucky Church of 
England. Such a passage as the following is not conceived in the 
style of an honourable controversialist attacking from without; 
it is conceived in the peculiar mood of those whose venom is dis- 
tilled from within :— 

A country which had defied and conquered the old Church in the days of 
its pride and power, with the Pope at its back and the mystery of excom- 
munication still carrying undefined terrors with it, was not likely to submit 
quietly to its emasculated representative held in a chain by the Queen, 
drilled by her sceptre, and dancing to any tune that she pleased to dictate. 


Looking down the same page we soon come to a proof of the 
utter carelessness, to give it no worse name, with which Mr. Froude 
handles the subject which he seems to look upon as so far beneath 
him. He tells us in an offhand kind of way “that Puritan libellers 
were prosecuted before an Ecclesiastical Commission; and Penry, 
a Welsh minister, the supposed author of Marprelate, was put on 
his trial for felony.” He goes on to say that “ Penry’s trial was 
ressed to a conviction and he was hanged.” Now, does Mr. 
‘roude mean, or does he not mean, that Penry was hanged by 
sentence of an Ecclesiastical Commission? On first reading the 
passage we thought he did; on a second reading we were less 
clear about it. But then with anybody else we should not have 
thought of asking the question; only with the historian who had 
never heard of peine forte et dure all things are possible. But in any 
case what is “an Ecclesiastical Commission”? We presume that 
what Mr. Froude means is the Court of High Commission, and 
we really believe that this is the only mention of that famous 
tribunal which is to be found in his whole work. Mr. Hallam, 
who wrote constitutional history and regarded truth while he 
wrote it, has a good deal to say about the growth, nature, and 
working of this “anomalous Court,” and also about the cases of 
Penry and Udal. But Mr. Froude, who is always declaiming 
about Ecclesiastical Courts, and who even in his Index has an 
entry about their “enormities,” has absolutely nothing to say 
about the origin of an institution which fills so prominent a place 
in the history of this and the next reigns. But of course it was 
far finer and more taking to crack jokes about the “good reason 
why the extreme development of the Gospel should in some 
degree be controlled by the sceptre.” This is a kind of amuse- 
ment which did not suggest itself to the mind of Mr. Hallam. 

Again we ask, for the last time, what is Mr. Froude’s theology ? 
Some historians keep prudently clear of all theological matters, 
and towards them no man has a right to take on himself the office 
of Inquisitor and to ask what their private belief may be. But 
when a man, like Mr. Froude, stands in the market-place and de- 
claims about God and the devil, we have a right to ask what the 
strange things which he brings to our ears may be. <As a rule, 
belief of any kind becomes in Mr. Froude’s hands a subject of 
mockery. We have just heard him mocking at the Puritan’s 
Gospel. But he mocks no less at the Catholic victims who “ sunk 
under a fatality which they called the will of God” (xii. 118); 
he mocks at Mary’s endeavours “ to improve her prospects in 
the other world” (xii. 311); he mocks at the “fond illusion ” 
that “ the elements were God’s peculiar province” (xii. 511), 
and when he speaks of “an opportune shift of wind... . 
sent, as was fondly imagined, by ‘the Lord’” (xii. 485), the 
inverted commas, added as if to an unfamiliar name, are Mr. 
Froude’s, not ours. Has Mr. Froude, like the Parliament which 
Cromwell bade go elsewhere, been so long about the process of 
seeking and never finding that he has given up the object of 
search altogether? Some things would make us think so, and 
yet, as we know, Mr. Froude can sometimes hold forth the other 
way with all the dogmatisin of Pope or Presbyter:— 

With “ the cause of God,” as it was called, and as it really was, fully and 


clearly victorious, it would have gone hard with her theories of Church 
government, and the via media Anglicana would have ceased to exist. 


Here we think is the key; when the “dignus vindice nodus” 
comes, when the Church of England is to receive a blow, then Mr. 
Froude is ready to create a Deity for the special purpose. 

To descend for a moment to the saints, Mr. Froude (xii. 40) 
tells how Philip of Spain got possession of “a broken shoulder- 
bone, said to have belonged to San Lorenzo.” Further on (xii. 
484) we get a pleasant little scoff :— 

It was the eve of St. Lawrence’s day, Philip’s patron saint, whose precious 
shoulder-bone he had added to the treasures of the Escurial. But St. 


Lawrence, though he might save his worshippers’ souls in the other world, 
seemed to want either power or will to aid them in the present. 


In any other writer we should think that to talk of “San Lorenzo ” 
in one place and “St. Lawrence” in another was simply the same 
sort of carelessness as when Mr. Froude flounders about between 
“Duke” and “ Duc,” between “Charles” and “ Carlos.” But with 
the memory of “St. Ampull” once more before our eyes, we can- 
not help wishing to learn whether Mr. Froude knows or does not 
know that “San Lorenzo” and St. Lawrence are only different 
names for the same person, or rather different forms of the same 
name. 

All along, as our readers know, if Mr. Froude’s divinity has 
been queer, his law has been equally queer. If we throw into 


that each of the three learned professions has alike a case 
him. As for law, what does this mean ?— 

Forfeiture would have followed, as a matter of course, on a legal convic- 

tion for high treason ; but to kill an untried nobleman, and afterwards to 
pass a bill of attainder through the House of Lords, would have been 
impossible. 
Mr. Froude may simply mean that it would have been impossible 
to get a majority in favour of such a Bill, but with Mr. Froude’s 
odd notions about attainders and everything else of the kind, 
one cannot help asking whether he ever heard of the many cases 
—that of King Richard the Third among them—of men who 
were attainted after death, At any rate we may ask what this 
means ?— 


the lump his peculiar views about “ hysteria,” we may perhaps say 
against 


What was to be the end of all this? How long was England to endure 
it 2? The question was most perplexing on all its sides. There was no pre- 
cedent in English or Scotch history for the trial of a prince. Princes had 
been brought to justice by easier and less conspicuous methods, which now 
were passing out of date. The Lochleven abdication had never been 
formally recognised, and Mary Stuart was still a Queen regnant in English 
law. 

What does Mr. Froude mean by a “ Prince”? Does he mean a 
reigning monarch, and, if so, why does he not say so? Or does he 
mean a “prince” in the vulgar sense—a person in some degree of 
kindred, no one has yet settled in what degree, to a reigning 
monarch? If he means the latter, surely plenty of “ princes ” had 
been executed, and, we suppose we must in courtesy say, tried 
also. Mr. Froude, who despises Saint Lawrence and Saint John 
Baptist, is not likely to have joined in the bold trochaic parody 

- Pange, lingua, gloriesi Comitis martyrium. 

We can well believe that he never heard of Thomas of Lancaster 
and Edmund of Kent and Richard of Cambridge? and Edward of 
Warwick—to say nothing of Margaret of Salisbury, who figures 
in his own pages—none of whom died by easier. and less “ con- 
spicuous methods,” but by executions, unjust if we please, but 
all more or less regular. As for Kings, one way in which 
English Kings—and Scottish Kings too—had been brought to 
justice was the fairly “ conspicuous” one of being deposed in full 
Pucci, a method which certainly had not passed out of date, 
but was to be put in force again a hundred years later. And how 
is all this astonishing difficulty about the trial and execution of a 
“prince ” to be reconciled with Mr. Froude’s startling statement 
some way back that “had Mary fallen into Elizabeth’s power at 
the time of the Darnley marriage, the usage of the age would 
have justified her execution” ? How does the difficulty about the 
“Queen Regnant” agree with what he says a little way further 
on, “She was an independent sovereign, but her place in England 
was as heir to the Crown” ? Heir of course she was not, if Acts 
of Parliament had any force, but how do these passages agree ? 
She had, he adds to the former, “ done more to deserve it than 
Lady Jane Grey,” whom we might have added to our list, only we 
are not quite sure whether the Court Circular would admit her as 
a princess to be “ accompanied,” or only as one of the lesser lights 
who “accompany.” And we know not whether it is on the “ nil 
admirari ” principle that Mr. Froude tells us with such provoking 
coolness, “as she had given the Great Seal to her second favourite, 
her ‘Mutton,’ Sir Christopher Hatton, on Leicester Elizabeth 
meditated conferring the fa more serious office of Lieutenant- 
General of England and Ireland.” ‘There is something droll in 
thus weighing the comparative importance of an every-day office 
like that of Lord Chancellor and an office of which nobody had 
ever heard before—an office which Dr. Lingard calls “new and 
unprecedented,” but which Mr. Froude takes as quietly as if it had 
been simply the post of Lord High ‘Treasurer. Mr. Froude sends us 
to Camden, so to Camden we will go. Tle tells us how Leicester 
“jam in vite exitu novam honoris et potenti spem inchoavit 
de summo in Angliw et Hibernize Imperio vicaria sub Regina 
potestate.” This is certainly something much more serious than 
the office of Lord High Chancellor. 

But if Mr. Froude’s law is shaky on some points, he makes u 
for it by boundless admiration for one point of the law as it sto 
under Mlizabeth and long after. Boiling and racking have always 
beenin Mr. Froude’s line; burning he has kept as it were in petto 
till he has settled who are the right people to burn. No wonder 
then that, true to his colours to the last, he chuckles with delight 
over the embowelling of Babington, Abington, and the rest :— 

The Government on their side were determined to show to them, that if 
they played with treason, they should be made to suffer the very worst 
which the law would permit. To the Paradise promised them in the other 
life the Queen’s power did not extend ; but even with Paradise imme- 


diately beyond, death could still be so intlicted as to make the method of it 
moderately terrible. 


* * * 

They were all hanged but for a moment, according to the letter of the 
sentence, taken down while the susceptibility of agony was unimpaired, and 
cut in pieces afterwards with due precautions for the protraction of the pain. 
If it was to be taken as part of the Catholic creed that to kill a Prince in 
the interests of Holy Church was an act of piety and merit, stern English 
common sense caught the readiest means of expressing its opinion on the 
character both of the creed and its professors, 
Had Mr. Froude sat in Charles the Second’s Parliament, he 
would certainly have waxed valiant against the King’s “ pious 
inclination ” to commute the sentence of Lord Stafford to simple 
beheading. 

We have more than once pointed out how often Mr. Froude, 
who certainly can write good English when he pleases, often sinks 
into very low vulgarisms of style. But there are one or two 
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in this volume which we think outdo all that he has 
Before done in this way. On two sides of the same leaf (pp. 251, 
252) we read that Walsingham’s agent, Gifford, was “unable as 
yet to individualise”’ certain persons who had a hand in Babing- 
ton’s plot, and that Mendoza “ mentioned a certain Mr. Pooley 
as a reliable Catholic.” “ Reliable” is, we believe, Cockney for 
« trustworthy”; “individualise” is beyond us, Johnson knew 
not the word; his latest editor explains it to mean “to invest 
with the character of individuality”; but this is a little like 
defining an Archdeacon to be “one who discharges archidiaconal 
functions.” 

Lastly, what is to be made of such a passage as this P— 

The Spanish fleet being destroyed, and Philip’s prospects in England 

having collapsed, the Pope reverted to his original desire, that James of 
Scotland might be converted to the faith. A less prudent person than James 
might have been tempted into some impatient movement, for when the 
Armada was in prospect he had been promised an English Duchy and a 
fixed revenue as the price of his neutrality, with other considerable 
allowances. When the danger had passed, these promises were naturally 
repudiated ; and it was calculated that if certain influences at the Scotch 
Court could be removed, the King, in not unreasonable resentment, might 
lend a more favourable ear to the Papal exhortations. 
Other people may be more clear-sighted than ourselves; we had 
to read these words over several times by the light of an extract 
in a note before we fully understood that the offer of the Duchy 
was made by Elizabeth’s Minister in Scotland, seemingly on his 
own responsibility, “to satisfy his Majesty for the time, and to 
qualify the minds of his nobility to keep all in quiet, while her 
Majesty with her honourable Council do resolve what is to be 
done.” That a promise made in the hour of danger should 
“naturally be repudiated ” when the danger had passed is a piece 
of morality in Mr. Froude’s best style. 

And now we have done with the twelve volumes which have, 
from time to time, so long employed us. Mr. Froude has written 
a book which has hit the taste of a large portion of the public, and 
which contains particular pieces of description as to the merit of 
which there can be no doubt. He has won his place among the 
popular writers of the day; his name has come to be used as a 
figure of speech, sometimes in strange company with his betters, 
Under these laurels, whatever may be the worth of them, he may 
repose. But an historian he is not; four volumes of ingenious 
paradox, eight volumes of ecclesiastical pamphlet, do not become 
a history, either because of the mere number of volumes, or be- 
cause they contain a narrative which gradually shrinks into little 
more than a narrative of diplomatic intrigues. The main objec- 
tions to Mr. Froude’s book, the blemishes which cut it off from 
any title to the name of history, are utter carelessness as to 
facts and utter incapacity to distinguish right from wrong. 
His earlier volumes consisted of perhaps the most ingenious 
attempt ever made to call evil good and good evil. His later 
volumes consist mainly of an attempt, decidedly less ingenious, to 
run down the Church of England, and with the Church of England 
the Queen to whom, more than to any other one person, that 
Church owes its present form. Mr. Froude set out with idolatry 
of the written law, with a trumpeting forth of the statute- 
book as the one trustworthy source of Hnglish history. He 
gradually slides into utter neglect and apparent contempt of all 
Parliamentary and constitutional history. But, by a happy 
Nemesis, the worshipper of the statute-book and the eccle- 
siastical pamphleteer display alike the same astounding ignor- 
ance of English law, ecclesiastical and civil alike. They display 
the same ignorance alike of earlier English history and of the 
general history of the world—an ignorance which shows itself 
the moment Mr. Froude ventures to set one foot beyond the narrow 
limits of his immediate subject. The inaccessible nature of a 
large part of his materials makes it hard to judge directly of a 
great portion of his statements; but here it is a comfort to think 
that, step by step, surely if slowly, Mr. Brewer is coming on with 
the hatchet to Mr. Froude’s argument. But wherever Mr. Froude, 
either by the help of his own extracts or by coming within the 
reach of ordinary libraries, enables us to test his statements we see 
enough to make us shy of accepting the smallest fact on his 
authority alone. The disease is innate and incurable. That burn- 
ing zeal for truth, for truth in all matters great and small, that 
zeal which shrinks from no expenditure of time and toil in the 
pursuit of truth—the spirit without which history, to be worthy of 
the name, cannot be written—is not in Mr. Froude’s nature, and 
it would probably be impossible to make him understand what it 
is. In all this the book, strange as the contrast is in some points 
between its earlier and later parts, is consistent from begin- 
ning to end. It is equally consistent in the incapacity to grasp 
the common rules of morality which is displayed from begin- 
ning toend. It is consistent from beginning to end in the strange 
delight which Mr. Froude seems to take in all forms of torture 
and horrible death. Whoever may be the actors, whoever may 
be the victims, a tale of boiling, burning, racking, or embowelling 
never comes amiss to Mr. Froude, for it is in truth in these 
things that he sees the highest embodiment of stern English 
common sense. ‘I'o the powers displayed in his book we have 
always striven to do justice. ‘The real descriptive and narra- 
tive skill which he can put forth whenever he is not led 
away into a style of silly and effeminate metaphor is enough to 
place him in the highest rank of those who can do well but who 
too often wilfully turn astray and do evil. How far the success 
of the book is due to its inherent vices, how far to its occasional 
Virtues, is a point too knotty for us to solve, The general reader 
aud his tastes, why this thing pleases him and the other thing 


displeases him, have ever been to us the profoundest of mysteries. 
It is enough that on Mr. Froude’s book, as a whole, the verdict 
of all competent historical scholars has long ago been given. 
Occasional beauties of style and narrative cannot be allowed to 
redeem carelessness of truth, ignorance of law, contempt for the 
first principles of morals, ecclesiastical malignity of the most frantic 
kind. There are parts of Mr. Froude’s volumes which we have 
read with real pleasure, with real admiration. But the book, as 
a whole, is vicious in its conception, vicious in its execution. No 
merit of detail can atone for the hollowness that runs through 
the whole. Mr. Froude has written twelve volumes and he has 
made himself a name in writing them, but he has not written, in 
the pregnant phrase so aptly quoted by the Duke of Aumale. 
“ un livre de bonne foy.” 


GRANT'S MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR.* 


iv Sir George Sinclair had lived in the days of Croesus, he would 
without doubt have been selected by the Greek Sage as the 
instance of a man who had spent a life that might undoubtedly be 
pronounced happy. He had all that man could need; a cultivated. 
intellect, a large fortune, ancient lineage, health, and friends. 
“Te was spoken of as the Damon of the nineteenth century ”— 
Sir Francis Burdett being the Pythias ; he was also a friend of a 
Duke of Manchester, and his Grace’s “non-recognition of the 
Book of Ezekiel as a part of the canonical Scriptures did not in 
the slightest degree impair this friendship”; he frequently 
received letters from royal dukes, and he married a lady “ who 
corresponded with the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, Prince Albert's 
mother”; he “corresponded on equally friendly terms with arch- 
bishops and curates” ; he cherished the warmest friendship for 
that “noble poet ” Lord Byron, and he showed “ his fidelity to- 
his principles as a Christian, in the most exalted meaning of 
the word,” by refusing a King’s invitation to a dinner on the 
Sabbath. Te died full of years and honours, and “it was not 
in the form of private poetry alone that expression was given to: 
the profound regret at his death,” but “ the Record, the leading 
journal in the religious world, devoted nearly two columns of its 
space to a sketch of his career and an estimate of his character.” 
We are scarcely familiar enough with the Record to have 
mastered its tables of weights and measures, nor do we know 
exactly how much sanctity is measured by a column. If we 
assume, however, that a paragraph is equal to one Evangelical 
churchwarden, we can in a rough manner calculate the estimation 
in which Sir George Sinclair was held by the religious world. 
What more can be said? Might not his lite, as soon as it closed, 
have been pronounced happy indeed? A Solon of the present 
day, however, would bid us wait even longer than a man’s 
death before we should be so rash as to pronounce him happy. 
In every year, he would tell us, there are contained, without 
reckoning the odd hours and minutes, 365 days, and on any one of 
these days it might come into the head of some silly fellow to write 
the dead man’s life. However wise a man might have been, it 
would avail him nought; he whose happiness had in no small 
degree depended on the respect with which he was regarded by 
others would be made to look ridiculous by a foolish biographer. 
For ourselves we must confess that we hope our biography will 
be written only by the village stone-mason and published in some 
country churchyard. With the example of Sir George Sinclair 
before our eyes, we tremble at the smailest degree of fame, for we 
would just as soon be sentenced to be hanged in chains as to have 
our life written by a Mr. James Grant. Sir George, in spite of Mr. 
Grant’s testimony, and still more in spite of Mr. Grant’s triendship,. 
seems really to have been an intelligent and sensible gentleman. 
He was a man of culture and great moral worth, and through a 
life of nearly four-score years he lived as a Christian gentleman 
ought to live. We do not know that he more deserved to have his 
life written than scores of other baronets who, in Mr. Grant’s 
expressive words, ‘come to that ‘last scene of all’ which sooner 
or later will be the inevitable destiny of the whole human race.” 
But we do know that, if his life had to be written, Mr. Grant 
had no qualifications for writing it. If we might be allowed to- 
recommend to him a task for which he is pre-eminently fit, 
we would advise him to accompany some Evangelical prince on 
his tour to the East as the Special Correspondent of the 2ecord. 
He combines in so remarkable a degree enthusiasm for royalty 
with the most decided Protestant views, that we could not 
imagine him more happily employed than in reporting “the 
seuifying wit and the irresistible logic” with which some 
royal highness should “ assail the Church of Rome.” He is 
Mr. W. LL Russell, the Hon. Mrs. Grey, and Mr, Whalley all rolled 
into one. Unlike the two former, he does indeed, we must 
admit, condescend so low as to chronicle the doings of a baronet ; 
but then he makes up for it as much as he can by representing his 
baronet “as one of the choicest favourites in the most aristocratic 
circles in England.” But, like them, he is aware that a sentence 
which begins with “Tis Royal Highness” must be at once inter- 
esting and grammatical, and he has in common with Mr. Russell 
the power of supplying a deficiency in his narrative by some anec- 
dote that shows his own intimate acquaintance with the aristo- 
cracy. Our business, however, now lies, not with what Mr. Grant 
may do on some happier occasion, but with what he has done 
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now. At present he stands before us as the author of the most 
foolish biography that we have ever read. We can only conceive 
of one work still more foolish, and that would be his autobiography. 
But there would be such a harmony between the author and his sub- 
ject that we tremble lest the jealousy of the fates should rob us of 
the one absolutely perfect oak. We must, however, do Mr. Grant 
the justice to admit that he has completely, though perhaps uninten- 
tionally, succeeded in his object. “It has been,” he says, “ my ob- 
ject in this volume to bring out to the best of my ability those noble 
intellectual qualities which, in so marked a manner, were in 
happy association with the moral and religious character of Sir 
George.” He has indeed brought out these qualities, but much 
in the same way as the foil brings out the precious stone. Atter 
reading through a few pages of Mr. Grant’s own composition, 
even a letter of William IV.’s seems at times almost to have | 
a meaning, while Sir George’s Sinclair writings sparkle with | 
intellect. 

Not content, however, with writing the life of Sir George, Mr. | 


Grant has felt that it was his mission to write the life of every | 
one who wished Sir George good-day; while, in the case of 
an invitation to dinner, he felt that the reader would not be 
satisfied with a history of Sir George’s host alone, unless he 
could learn something of his host’s great-grandmother also. It | 
will not at first sight be apparent to the reader that there is 
any close connexion between the memoirs of a Scotch baronet 
and the fact that ours is “ an empire whose inhabitants are not far, 
if at all, short of 170,000,000, and on which, as has justly 
‘been said, the sun never sets.” The connexion, however, be- 
comes quite obvious when we remember that over this empire 
is a Queen, whose husband was Prince Albert, whose mother 
was the Duchess of Coburg, who wrote a letter to Mrs. 
‘Sinclair, whose husband was Mr. Sinclair. Still more remote 
would the editor of the Academy seem to be from Sir George, who 
died the year before the first number of the Academy was published. 
But then the editor of the Academy is, if we are to take Mr. Grant’s 
word for it, also the editor of the Quarterly Review. He succeeded 
in the editorship Mr. Macpherson, who succeeded the Rev. Mr. 
Elwin, who succeeded Mr. Lockhart, who succeeded Sir John 
Barrow, who succeeded Mr. Coleridge “the father of the present 
Attorney-General,” who succeeded Dr. Gifford, who was the first 
editor. We do not even yet seem quite to have reached “ him to 
whose biography this volume is devoted.” But the missing link is 
easily supplied. Though Dr. Gifford was the editor, “ many indeed 
believed—and no amount of evidence to the contrary would 
satisfy them it was not so—that Mr. Croker was the real editor 
of that periodical.” We have only to mention further that Mr. 
Croker knew Sir George Sinclair, and it is obvious that Sir George 
and the editor of the Academy are as closely connected together 
as are the various characters in the House that Jack Bult. We 
might indeed draw up a pleasing little parody of that tale of our 
childhood. This is Sir George whose memoirs good Mr. Grant 
wrote. This is Mr. Croker who was not the editor of the Quarterly, 
who knew Sir George, &c. &c. Mr. Grant is in fact the Mrs. 
Nickleby of literature. He even surpasses, if that were possible, 
that estimable old lady in his extraordinary digressions. Unlike 
her, however, he always returns at last to the point whence he 
started, and contrives to get back to his subject with a view 
to leaving it at once. Sometimes these <digressions are ex- 
eusable perhaps, as he gives us now and then a letter worth 
reading, and hitherto unpublished. We should have thought it 
scarcely necessary, however, to quote some two or three pages from 
so well known a volume as “ The Karly Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, compiled under the direction of Her 
Majesty, and published two years ago by Smith and Elder.” But 
then, as Mr. Grant justly observes, ‘‘ the Queen makes repeated 
allusions to her father-in-law and mother-in-law.” The mother- 
in-law, as we have shown before, was one of Mrs. Sinclair's corre- 
spondents, and it is a well-known rule of biography that considerable 
light is thrown on a man’s character by the study of the writings of 
the daughter-in-law of any correspondent of his wife. Gratifying 
as this emphatic commendation bestowed on “the Queen’s great 
delicacy of touch and depth of feeling” will be at Court, still 
more gratifying will be the evidence which Mr. Grant bears to 
‘William IV.’s intellectual acquiremerts. We had not ourselves 
previously been aware that there was once a wide-spread belief 
that His Majesty had neither learnt to write legibly nor to spell 
correctly. Such a dark suspicion, it seems, really prevailed. How 
unjust, however, it was, Mr. Grant’s testimony clearly establishes, 
for he assures us that one of the King’s letters, which he quotes, “ is 
written in a style of penmanship to which no one could take excep- 
tion, while its orthography is correct throughout.” We have already 
in our illustrious line of kings a Henry Beauclerc; why should we 
not pride ourselves also on William the Penman? Not only, how- 
ever, had His Majesty mastered writing and spelling, “he wrote 
a letter also displaying an intimate knowledge of the currency 
question.” Mr. Grant very judiciously remarks that as “ the 
question of the comparative merits of a metallic and paper cur- 
rency is about to excite great interest, this letter acquires a special 
interest at the present time.” Unfortunately it is too long for us 
to quote, and so we must content ourselves with an extract :— 
Depend upon it Government will find their difficulties increase by their 
free trade ; and I am most seriously alarmed at the decrease of our seamen 
and the consequent increase of foreigners, 1 believe Scotland cannot go on 
without paper, and I much doubt Ireland can; but look to the consequences 
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in Ireland, what will become of the sister kingdom, now emerging, by its 
corn being imported into this island, which it grows through the medium of 
its paper ? 

As we do not in the least understand what the King means, we 
have no doubt that what he writes is sound currency ; for we 
have remarked as a general rule that the sounder a man’s currency 
views are, the greater difficulty he has in making himself under- 
stood. 

The arrangement of Mr. Grant’s Memoirs could hardly help 
being somewhat peculiar, since he regards precedence in rank as 
more important than precedence in time. ITLeaven forbid that we 
should prefer chronology to the aristocracy! Nevertheless in a 
biography sundry inconveniences must arise if the letters are to 
be arranged, not in accordance with their dates, but in the order 
in which their writers would have been presented at Court. Mr, 
Grant perhaps chooses the lesser of two evils, and rather than 
publish a baronet’s letter before a duke’s, or a curate’s letter before 
an archbishop’s, he tells us what happened to Sir George Sinclair 


| when he was sixty before we have learnt what he did when he was 


forty. Mr. Justice Maule once informed a barrister, who could not 
state his facts in proper sequence, that he ought to try to observe 
a chronological order, but if that were too difficult he might try 
au alphabetical order. Mr. Grant regards neither time nor 
alphabet, but makes history subordinate to the master of the cere- 
monies. We must not, however, be too severe upon Mr. Grant. 
Even he—pillar though he evidently is of the Evangelical world— 
has been tempted beyond his strength. He found himself suddenly 
in “ the possession of a large collection of letters of the most friendly 
and familiar kind, written to Sir George from dukes, from 
marquises, and from all the other grades of our nobility.” Possibly 
he had never seen a nobleman’s signature before, and so with good 
reason does he exclaim, “ I felt myself embarrassed by the abund- 
ance of my riches.” Te is a second Jack Horner sitting before the 
richest of pies, and, like that youth, yielding to the temptation 
of pulling out its largest plums first, instead of getting through 
his pie in regular order. Like that admirable youth he has, too, 
a great — of his own merits, and is never tired of pro- 
claiming how good he is. 


VAN LENNEP’S TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR.* 


R. VAN LENNEP was employed as an American missionary 
for thirty years in Asia Minor. Le tells us that he was 
“ driven from his chosen field of thirty years’ labour for presuming 
to defend the religious liberties and rights of the sixty newborn 
Evangelical Churches of Western Asia, and for expressing views 
based upon a broader experience and more generous sentiments 
than have fallen to the lot of my persecutors.” We have no 
means of knowing what was the precise nature of the controversy 
thus noticed, for Dr. Van Lennep has the good sense to say nothing 
more about it in his book, and we cannot claim much familiarity 
with the internal history of American missions. We may, how- 
ever, say with confidence that those missions have lost in Dr. Van 
Lennep a man of much more cultivation, knowledge, and general 
intelligence than we are accustomed to expect in men holding 
his position. His book gives us a pleasant impression of its 
writer, as of a man in whom genuine zeal does not exclude 
common sense and an eye for many matters beyond the scope of 
his immediate duty. It is indeed mainly an account of a journey 
undertaken in 1864, his missionary experience being drawn upon 
only to supply various pieces of information as to the condition 
and prospects of the country. As a book of travels, it may be 
hoped that it will help to draw attention to a region still free 
from the foot of the tourist, and offering many objects of interest 
to an intelligent traveller. 

Dr. Van Lennep started from Tocat, which had been the head- 
quarters of his missionary enterprise, and, after various minor 
expeditions, travelled through the heart of the country to Smyrna, 
He visited some places never before reached by travellers in modern 
times, and his route westwards was along a road “ rarely touched 
by the foot of a European since the disastrous passage of the Cru- 
saders over a portion of it.” Travelling in such districts is still tra- 
velling after the old type. There are no mean concessions to human 
weakness in the shape of inns or carriage-roads. You must sleep 
in a hut, unless you have a skin preternaturally insensitive to the 
attacks of the various creatures which, as Mr. Tapley discovered, 
“oraze upon the human pretty strong.” You must ride upon 
horseback over wild plateaus, through deep gorges, and along 
steep hill-sides. There is a fair chance of encounters with robbers, 
and it is a delicate and disputed question whether it is wise to 
take a guard with you. On the one hand, the guard rather imposes 
upon the natives; on the other hand, he is certain to run away if 
any danger is encountered, and not at all unlikely to side with the 
robbers or, on occasion, to act their part himself. Dr. Van Lennep 
discusses the question whether a “ missionary of the Gospel of 
peace and love should carry murderous weapons,” and decides 
very emphatically and, as we think, very sensibly that he 
certainly ought. He was converted to this view by practical 
experience after having begun on strictly Quaker principles. 
He tells us how a brother missionary refused to take arms 
because he did not like to kill anybody, and argued that to 
take them for purposes of show would be to incur the guilt of 
deceit. Accordingly the brother missionary was searched by & 
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robber, and only saved from loss by the seasonable appearance of a 
less scrupulous attendant. ‘Travellers who are not missionaries 
will be less particular in a country where they are likely to meet 
gentlemen like the late distinguished Icherly Oghloo. This hero, 
whose career was cut short at the early age of twenty-five, had 
for some time relieved the Government of the obnoxious duty of 
raising taxes in his district. He made the assessments and raised 
the money himself, shooting anybody who objected to the pro- 
ceeding. He gradually got into trouble from abusing his power. 
Amongst other feats, he attacked a village in which he imagined 
that a mistress of his had taken refuge. The men being absent and 
the woman not forthcoming, he seized all the women in the place 
and made his followers mutilate them horribly in his own presence. 
For this breach of propriety he was watclied “ for a whole year” by 
the husbands and brothers of these unfortunates ; and as even that 
period was not quite sufficient to cool the resentment of these and 
other vindictive people, he proposed to go to Mecca. One of his 
followers suggested that he ought to reform a little before his 
pilgrimage, whereupon Icherly caught his adviser asleep and blew 
out his brains. Finally, the authorities of a village managed to 
entrap him by asking him to take his seat in the local council and 
providing a large number of men in disguise to fall upon him 
suddenly. At last, after much difficulty and as many hesitations 
as if he had committed a murder in France, he was beheaded 
without regard to extenuating circumstances. This gentleman 
was an acquaintance of Dr. Van Lennep’s, to whom it was hinted 
that it was well to be on good terms with such people. This 
story is a pleasing indication of the disorganized state of 
society under the Turkish Government. Icherly Oghloo seems, 
it is true, to have been a man of unusual mark, and the 
worst thing that actually happened to Dr. Van Lennep was to 
have his house burnt over his head on the instigation of a rich 
man in the village. He had, however, been imprudent enough to 
try to get this man’s son fined for attempting to murder a 
European inhabitant; and perhaps this might be some justification 
for the arson. In a general way it would seem that a party of 
travellers tolerably well armed would not run any serious risk. 
The robbers and outlaws who abound are not as a rule prepared 
to encounter determined men. The Turkish Governors, too, 
every now and then give them a sharp hint by burning their 
villages, pillaging the property, and massacring the women and 
children. 

As Government, or what passes for Government, acts in so ca- 
pricious a fashion, it is not surprising that the nomadic tribes who 
wander over the face of the country still preserve a share of their 
independence. According to Dr. Van Lennep they retain their an- 
cient religion ; they believe in the transmigration of souls; they 
practise mysterious rites, of which of course strange and horrible 
stories are told by the other inhabitants, and they do not believe 
in a Supreme Being. Much, apparently, remains to be learnt as 
to the language and origin of these Yuruks, Kuzulbashes, and 
other Koordish races. Dr. Van Lennep and his fellows appear to 
have confined themselves chiefly to the Armenians, whose 
singular toughness and sagacity enable them to thrive tolerably 
in spite of the disorganized state of the country. He tells us 
that their Church is steadily advancing in purity of doctrine and 
life, and will “surpass the brightest times of her ancient pro- 
sperity.” But it does not seem that the task of converting them to 
Protestantism is a very promising one. Dr. Van Lennep tells 
us that in seven years of continuous labour he succeeded in 
admitting 37 converts, about half of whom were already mem- 
bers of other churches. Since his departure only one conversion 
has been made, and to acquire these 38 converts it has been 
necessary to employ steadily two, and sometimes three, mis- 
sionaries, With one or two native preachers. At another station 
it appears that in the course of ten years six educated mis- 
sionaries and their families have been “ used up,” and the average 
missionary life appears to be less than tive years. Dy. Van 
Lennep very naturally says that the mission will hardly be suc- 
cessful until the doctrines become indigenous and are spread by 
the natives themselves. He tells us, however, that another 
mission, which was in a state of the highest prosperity when he 
paid it a visit, collapsed soon after it had been lett to itself; and 
that the native teacher, of whom he speaks with great respect, had 
given way so much to the hardships inflicted upon him that he 
made peace again with his old Church and accepted a better salary 
on condition of teaching the children the old creed instead of the 
new. ‘Two or three facts which come out in other places may 
serve probably to explain this phenomenon. One of the most 
successful experiments in conversion was made at Amasia, where 
an enterprising and evangelical German undertook to combine the 
two operations of spreading Protestantism and starting a silk 
factory. With this double purpose he imported from Germany 
such persons as were thought “ fit for the dissemination of godli- 
ness,” and fit in a secondary degree for employment in a factory. 
The result was what might perhaps have been expected. The 
godly people imported on these terms were often very inferior 
artisans, as may be inferred from the fact that when a miller was 
wanted, and no godly miller could be found willing to emigrate 
to Asia Minor, the agents would send a godly shoemaker in his 
place. And awkward as it was to get a workman who knew 
nothing of his business on account of his supposed piety, it was 
even more unfortunate that the piety was apt to evaporate when 
the workman was treed from restraints. In short, many people 
who had always behaved well in Germany turned out in Asia 
Minor to be “ the slaves of evil passions,” and their conduct was 


so “dissolute and unchristian” that the people of Amasia con- 
sidered them as awful warnings instead of examples. The 
shoemaker could neither look after a mill nor set a Christian 
example. On another occasion, when similar offence was given 
at Tocat, Dr. Van Lennep was able to “mitigate the reproach ” 
by pointing out that the sinners were Roman Catholics; and 
he adds that the reputations of the Armeno-Catholic priests 
are such “that no respectable man of their own religion will 
allow his wife to confess to them unless he is present.” Con- 
sidering that the Christians of the rival denominations are 
quarrelling in this fashion, that they are very apt to disgrace 
themselves by various immoralities, that there are troubles with 
missionary societies at home, that the foreign missionaries often 
break down, and that native Christians won't take their place, we 
need not be surprised that the progress of Christianity in the 
country is rather slow, and that even the Armenians do not seem 
to be coming over to Protestantism in large numbers. 

We should do Dr. Van Lennep injustice if we gave the impres- 
sion that any large proportion of his book is taken up with these 
matters ; doubtless, if he were speaking expressly of the con- 
dition of the missionary cause, he might have further explanations to 
give. The main object of the book is the description of the natural 
scenery of the country, and of the antiquities which he visited. 
There is a great deal of interesting matter upon both these sub- 
jects. Especially we may notice his account of the fort on the 
summit of Star Mountain, at a height of 8,500 feet above the 
sea, which he supposes, and apparently with good reason, to 
correspond to Strabo’s description of a stronghold of Mithridates ; 
and some accounts of remarkable carvings at Euyuk and at the 
ancient town of Pterium, at both of which places there is evi- 
dently much to be done by a competent explorer. For these 
we must refer our readers to Dr. Van Lennep’s volume ; and we 
will add in conclusion that it is written in a lively and sensible 
style, which entitles it to be called a very good book of travels 
in a very interesting district. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO.* 


E are placed at a great, and as it seems to us an unfair, dis- 

advantage in dealing with the recent little volume on the 
Private Life of Galileo, having no clue to the name of either 
author or editor. This is a practice which we cannot but deprecate 
in the strongest terms, especially in the case of a biographical 
work, of which the essential value lies in the authentication of 
the facts that form its basis. In the present instance, it is 
true, the materials are so far accessible to any rigorous inquirer 
as to guard the public from misgiving or suspicion as to the 
grounds on which they are invited to build their structure of 
belief. The work thus far speaks for itself. It pretends to be no 
more than a compilation from publications of a more voluminous 
and less popular kind, and its merit lies in the plainness and reality 
with which it has depicted the every-day lite of one whose in- 
tellectual and moral greatness it has been the problem of two 
centuries to measure. We are not to expect new or startlin 
light upon the discoveries of Galileo, nor are we to be reas 
through the mixed questions of fact and casuistry which gather 
round his trial and recantation. It is not so much the philo- 
sopher as the man who is seen in this simple and lifelike 
sketch, and the hand which portrays the features and actions 
is mainly that of one who had studied the subject the 
closest and the most intimately. His daughter's letters furnish, 
in fact, the most minute as well as the most graphic portion 
of the private life of Galileo. La Primogenita di Galileo 
Galilei, published by Professor Carlo Arduini (1864), contained 
one hundred and twenty-one letters preserved in the Palatine 
Library, addressed to Galileo by his eldest daughter, the Franciscan 
nun Maria Celeste, of which eighty-seven were then edited for the 
first time. Excerpts of these are largely made use of by the bio- 
grapher before us. Other authorities have been the complete 
works of Galileo, edited (1842-56) by Professor Eugo Alberi, and 
M. Henri de l’Epinois’s Galilée, son Procés, sa Condamnation, pub- 
lished in the Revue des Questions historiques (1867), the latter of 
which works supplies a mass of authentic and important details 
concerning Galileo’s trial, newly extracted from the original record 
long buried out of sight in the archives of the Vatican. Of the 
merits and shortcomings of this work of M. d’Epinois we spoke 
at some length while noticing the interesting book of M. J. H. 
Martin, Galilée, les Droits de la Science et la Méthode des Sciences 
physiques; and as regards the special question of the actual torture 
having been applied to Galileo, we fully expressed our con- 
viction both in that article and in a review of M. Parchappe’s 
able monograph, Galileo and his Times, two years before.t 
No further evidence has come to light in the interval to call 
for reconsideration either of the historical conclusions or the 
scientific inferences at which investigation then entitled us to 
arrive. Nor is the work before us of a nature to challenge ex- 
amination in reference to either aspect of Galileo's career. The 
unknown compiler has announced it as his object “to place before 
the reader a plain ungarbled statement of tacts illustrating the 
personal and private life of the philosopher, reproducing in great 
measure the language of contemporary witnesses, and thus en- 
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abling Galileo, his friends and his enemies, to speak as far as 
possible for themselves.” 

Pretixed to this volume is a carefully drawn-up pedigree 
of the Bonajuti family, who, as is well known, changed their 
name to that of Galileo at the end of the fourteenth or beginning 
of the fifteenth century. The object of this change is said 
to have been to perpetuate the name of a member of the family, 
Galileo, a son of Tommaso de’ Bonajuti, one of the Twelve 
Buonomini in 1343. From Tommaso Bonajuti ten generations 
in this family record bring us down to its extinction in two great 
great grandchildren of the philosopher, who took the vows of 
religion, the last, Cosimo, dying May 18, 1779. ‘The family 
stock, originally noble, produced many scions of eminence. Galileo 
de’ Bonajuti, grandson of Tommaso, a celebrated physician, was 
sent in 1438, by the Republic of Piombino, to undertake the 
cure of its ward, the young Giovanni d’Appiano, Lord of Piom- 
bino. His full-length efiigy in marble is still to be seen in the 
church of Santa Croce, Florence, in which city he was twice 
elected one of the Priori, and in 1445 Gonfaloniere, besides filling 
the office of Lecturer in Medicine in the University. His nephew, 
Giovanni de’ Bonajuti de’ Galilei, captain of the Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
had a grandson, Vincenzio, born in 1520, who has been called 
the founder of the modern musical drama. He was the author of 
works of scientific merit on mathematics and counterpoint, some 
of which have been published, others reposing in MS. in the Pala- 
tine Library. A passage in his Dialogue on Ancient and Modern 
Music, published in 1581, cited by the compiler before us, is worthy 
of note for the principles which Vincenzio lays down in directing 
his son’s education. “ [t appears to me,” says one of the speakers in 
the Dialogue, “ that they who in proof of any assertion rely simply 
on the weight of authority, without adducing any argument in sup- 
port of it, act very absurdiy.” In his stipulation for “freedom to 
question and freely to answer,” the father anticipates sentiments 
which are clearly laid down in the famous Letter to the Grand 
Duchess Christina on the Copernican system, and in the no less 
famous Dialogue on the Two Systems of the World. Vincenzio’s 
eldest son, Galileo, was born at Pisa, February 18, 1564. 
Straitened circumstances, says Gherardini, had almost condemned 
the youth to become a trader in wool, had not his early talent 
induced the hope of his rising to higher pursuits, From his 
father he learnt both the theory and practice of music; even 
excelling him, it was thought, in charm and delicacy of touch upon 
the organ and lute. In these he found a solace in the last days 
of his life, when blindness was added to the old man’s other 
sorrows. In the sister art his talent was equally great. Had he 
had the choice, he used in later life to tell his triends, he would have 
been a painter. His critical judgment was invited by masters like 
Bronzino, Passignano, and Jacopo da Empoli, while Cigoli, whom 
Galileo pronounced to be the first painter of his time, owned to 
having derived from him his knowledge of perspective. At the 
Benedictine monastery of Vallombrosa—as we learn from a letter 
of Diego Franchi, a brother—Galileo was grounded in languages, 
grammar, and logic, but he was removed before the end of his 
novitiate owing to an attack of ophthalmia. At the age of seven- 
teen, when already well versed in Latin and Greek, an excellent 
artist, and an accomplished musician, he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Pisa, following the usual course in philosophy and medi- 
cine, being destined by his father for the latter profession. In 
philosophy, we are told, the student’s spirit of contradiction and 
preference for proof over authority found him no favour in his 
teachers’ eyes. ‘The study of mathematics was at that time 
utterly neglected in Italy, despite the exertions of Comandino 
and Maurolico. Even Vincenzio Galileo discouraged it in his son, 
as so much waste in the practical pursuit of medicine. Irom a 
certain Messer Ostilio Ricci he got lessonsin Euclid by stealth. 
His father’s opposition to his scientific tastes gave way at length 
to the proofs of the youth’s mathematical and mechanical genius. 
It lies beyond our present scope to follow the development of 
Galileo’s scientific powers, or to trace the splendid series of his 
discoveries in physics. The chief stages in his public career are 
indicated in outline in the brief memoir before us, but our task 
lies rather with the philosopher in his home. By his father’s death, 
in July 1591, Galileo had become the head of his family, a posi- 
tion of no little burden and responsibility in Italian society at that 
time. It was for him to see to the setting out of his brother Michel- 
angelo in life. He is denounced and even threatened with arrest 
by his brother-in-law, Benedetto Landucci, for the balance of dowry 
due on the marriage of his sister Virginia. So writes his mother, 
Madonna Giulia, in a curious letter, May 29, 1593, “Al Molto 
Magnitico e Fidelissimo Signore Galileo Galilei mio sempre Osser- 
vand. in Padova.” Livia, a novice sorely against her will, and 

- intended for the veil in the convent of St. Giuliano, badgers her 
brother for “some stulf to make a dress.” The girl plaguing her 
mother to find her a husband, Galileo has of course to come down 
with a dowry befitting one of the Galilei. Pompeo Baldi, he hears, 
August 7, 1600, isa “ good sort of man,” but has no more than 100 
ducats yearly. Trusting for help from his brother, Galileo makes 
up a match with a Pisan gentleman, Taddeo Galetti, promising 
1,800 ducats, of which 800 were paid down. Of these he had to 
borrow 600, his whole professional stipend then amounting to no 
more than 320 ducats a year. Michelangelo meanwhile had got 
a post in the train of some Polish nobleman on excellent terms— 
“ his table and dress similar to that worn by the gentlemen of his 
household, two servants, a coach and four, and a salary of 200 
Hungarian ducats, which make about 300 crowns of our money, 
besides perquisites.” He is started with clothes and money in hand 


by Galileo, who, after sending four letters to Cracow in ten months 
without an answer, writes to insist on a proper deed being given to 
Signor Taddeo. The ungrateful fellow never paid his brother a 
farthing. In 1605 he is back in Padua, living at Galileo's ex- 
pense till he is put into a post in the Court of the Duke of 
Bavaria. “Good heavens,” writes back the ne’er do weel, “the 
idea of toiling all one’s life just to put by a few farthings to give 
one’s sisters!” Michelangelo had picked up a wife himself in the 
meantime, and given a grand wedding dinner to eighty persons of 
distinction, including four ambassadors, and he asks for a case of 
lutes, having in view the showing off his musical talents in some 
concerted music next Lent. Fragments of Galileo’s letters speak 
of a present to Virginia of silk bed-hangings and velvet and 
damask dresses, and his memorandum book gives a long list of 
sums laid out on gold bracelets and rich attire for Livia’s trousseau, 
The dignity of the Galilei must be kept up at all cost. 

Galileo never married. By his mistress, Marina Gamba, a 
Venetian of the lower class, he ‘had three children. Vincenzio, 
born in- August 1606, was legitimated by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 1619. His daughter Polissena was born in 1601, 
Virginia probably somewhat later, The boy remained with his 
mother till October, 1612, when Galileo had him brought to 
Florence. Marina shortly afterwards married a man well to do in 
her own station of life, one Giovanni Bartoluzzi, Galileo behaving 
with his wonted liberality onthe occasion. Galileo’s two girls were 
placed for a while under the care of his mother, but the old lady’s 
temper being “ terrible,” as it appears from a letter of Galileo's 
brother Michelangelo, the father was minded to remove them intoa 
convent for life. Here a threefold ditliculty met him. — Pope 
Leo XI. (Alessandro Ottaviano de’ Medici), when Cardinal, had 
obtained a bull forbidding two sisters to take the veil in the same 
convent in Florence. Secondly, the convent chosen by Galileo 
heing already full, the dowry must be doubled for such an excep- 
tional admission. In the third place, the eldest girl was six years 
below the canonical age of sixteen, Cardinal Del Monte, in a letter 
to Galileo, November 11, 1611, promises every exertion to get a 
relaxation of this rule, which he declares at the same time to be 
insuperable. The good offices of Cardinal Bandini proved more 
etlectual, and by means of a dispensation as to age Galileo was 
enabled, in October 1613, to place the unfortunate children 
in the Franciscan convent of St. Matthew, at Arcetri. There 
they took the veil a year later, Polissena—henceforth Sister 
Maria Celeste—being but thirteen years of age, Her letters to her 
father, beginning from the year 1623, become our chief materials 
for following the domestic life of Galileo, his illnesses and private 
sorrows; furnishing at the same time graphic and instructive de- 
tails of the interior life of convents. Lis letters to her, though 
we are told that she kept them carefully and was in the habit of 
perusing them during such leisure moments as her special duties 
in the pharmacy and the still-room left to her, have perished. 
They were in all probability destroyed by the abbess for fear of 
the house being compromised by their heretical authorship. Her 
own simple effusions are spoken of as breathing throughout sound 
sense and sober judgment, without a trace of mysticism. “ She does 
not pass her nights in the church, kneeling on the cold stones, 
expecting a vision. She goes to bed like a sensible woman, and 
takes her seven hours’ sleep.” One of her crosses was the selfish- 
ness of her sister Virginia, Sister Arcangela in religion, who was 
subject to hypochondria, and a perpetual invalid. Ill health was 
indeed the rule, not the exception, at St. Matthew’s. Rheumatism 
was prevalent. In winter the nuns were starved with the cold, 
in summer they were melted with the heat. Sister Maria Celeste 
herself was scarcely ever well. Her father’s visits alone kept her 
from finding convent life insupportably dull. What she pined for 
was home life. Her yearning is to penetrate within the dwelling 
which her father’s presence renders sacred, but which she can 
never enter. “ Discreet dame Piera his housekeeper, careless 
unloving brother Vincenzio, good Signor Rondinelli the gardener, 
the boy Geppo, may all go in and out, may all serve her Devoto, 
sit by him when he is ill, help to tend the vines, run the errands ; 
only ske is debarred from the daily intercourse which would 
be her supreme delight.” Little presents perpetually passed be- 
tween father and daughter. She becomes his secretary, copying 
in a clear and delicate hand his more important letters or papers. 
She works for him shirts and dinner napkins, mends the apron 
“as well as she possibly can,” and asks for “ any collars that want 
getting up.” In turn she begs ten braceia of stuff for a dress, not 
wide or fine or expensive cloth. Galileo, at this time settled at. 
Rome, and in favour for the while, asks his daughter what boon 
would be most acceptable to the convent. The abbess thinks it 
wiser to ask for alms than anything else, the house being so poor. 
Sister Maria, taking counsel with a nun of higher feeling, begs 
that the Pope will grant the favour of choosing for confessor to 
the convent a Regular or Brother of some order, changing him 
every three years. Her paper of reasons throws much light upon 
the habits of the clergy of the period. The parish priests have 
the scantiest knowledge of nuns, their rules and requirements. 
The fees they expect outrun the convent purse, and they make a 
practice of dropping in to take out their arrears by dining and 
“ cetting friendly with one or other of the nuns. And what is 
worse, they make a common talk of us, so that we are become the 
laughing-stock of the whole Casentino, from whence these con- 
fessors come, who are more apt at chasing hares than at guiding 
souls.” Later on Galileo is called upon to set to rights the convent 
clock, which no one has made go well before. In 1628 Michel- 
angelo died, throwing upon Galileo the charge of his widow and 
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family. Next year Vincenzio marries Sestilia, a sister of Luisa 
Bocchineri, Maria Celeste’s bosom friend in the convent, and the 
oung couple have to be set up out of the Professor’s slender 
income. In the throes of writing the famous Dialogue leisure is 
snatched vor a memorable family dinner in the convent parlour. 
‘Then the piague breaks out, and Vincenzio runs away with his bride 
leaving his father to face the danger unmoved, against which Sister 
Maria Celeste seeks to fortify him with a wondrous elixir made by 
Abbess Ursula, a Pistoian nun of great sanctity. Alone in his 
tower, hemmed in by quarantine, he has enough—“ his telesco e, 
his thoughts.” His daughter’s anxiety culminates with 
journey to Rome, and with the news of his citation before the 
Jnquisition. 

We are enabled, by means of the minute touches contributed 
in the narrative before us, to realize with a force and vividness 
never before attainable the struggles and the suspense of that 
crowning episode in the life of Galileo, There may be nothing 
yery weighty or novel in these details. They seem, however, 
to heighten our interest in the last scenes of the philosopher's 
career, and to extenuate what might otherwise be set down to 
unbecoming weakness, vacillation, or want of candour. It is a 
comfort to be assured, on evidence which no longer admits of 
reasonable doubt, that bodily torture was escaped by Galileo, 
wrung as his lofty and truth-loving spirit must have been by the 
concession, in however ambiguous terms, which he yielded to an 
unjust and ignorant demand. The accusing spirit might equally 
blush to hand in the record of a “ pious fraud” of minor degree by 
which Galileo keeps from his daughter the truth of his failing 
health. Agony enough seems to have fallen upon her in having 
to yield the keys of the library when fears of a domiciliary 
visit from the familiars of the Inquisition induced Galileo's 
family to burn masses of his papers. Her last prayer was 
granted, that she might embrace her father once again, as it 
appears from a letter of Galileo to Elia Diodati, July 28, 1634. 
While under restraint in his Florentine villa, he was at liberty 
to pay frequent visits to the convent where, he says, “were the 
two daughters whom I loved dearly, but the eldest in particular, 
who was a woman of exquisite mind, singular goodness, and most 
tenderly attached to me.” She had before this died on the Ist of 
April of the ‘same year. Her father’s words well sum up her 
character and the tenor of her life, which gives its most pleasing 
tone to what is recorded here for the first time of the private life 
of Galileo. Volumes have been devoted to enumerating the works 
and measuring the intellect of the great philosopher. This little 
volume has done much within its slender compass to probe the 
depth and tenderness of his heart. 


GAME-PRESERVING IN FRANCE.* 


HE author of this clever and amusing attack upon the ‘real 


enemies of game-preserving is a French nobleman and land- 
owner who wants to keep the fish in his rivers and the partridges in 
his fields ; but who, owing to the present condition of French law, 
and still more of that which is mightier than law, the custom of the 
country, finds this all but impossible. Being a man of high culture, 
already known by important publications on politics and agriculture, 
he does not write like an infuriated country squire, but rather like 
a polished and accomplished satirist who has hit upon a capital 
subject, and is capable of enjoying the task which he has chosen, 
quite independently of any unpleasant associations of a personal 
kind which may have connected themselves therewith. The result 
is that the book, as the reader will soon see for himself after two 
or three extracts, isa masterpiece of raillery, and though its social 
purpose is serious enough the subject is handled lightly. 

The King who amuses himself in France is not he who occupies 
the throne at the Tuileries, but the sovereign people ; and by the 
sovereign people M. d’Esterno does not so much understand the 
men in blouses as the representatives of the aspiring and domi- 
neering middle-class, who made the men in blouses fight for them 
and have profited by their victories. And of these the most 
powerful are the lawyers :— 

Le roi qui s’amuse en France, le puissant, le fort. le dominateur, le triom- 
phateur, c'est le vainqueur qui combattit, & aide des forces réunies de tous, 
parce qu il prétendait combattre pour le compte et dans l’intérét de tous, et qui, 
une fois le suceés obtenu, contisqua, a son seul profit, les résultats de la victoire 
remportée en commun. C’est le vainqueur sous toutes ses formes, banquier, 
négociant, industriel, rentier, fonctionnaire, homme de loi surtout. L’homme 
de loi, en France, est le maitre des maitres, et le roi des rois. Au-dessus du 
roi, se dessine la triste figure du campagnard, son vassal, sa béte de somme 
et son Montchinet—on le lui a donné pour qu'il le rangonne et pour quwil 
s’en amuse. 

Ce n’est pas le lieu de rappeler par quel ingénieux mécanisme le roi attire 
d lui toutes les richesses, toutes les intelligences, tous les bras, toutes les 
forces vives de la nation. Je me suis efforeé de le faire comprendre dans un 
autre ouvrage; mais le roi aurait manque au caractire bien connu de tous 
ses congéneres, s'il avait laissé le campagnard jouir tranquillement des 
plaisirs de la campagne au lien de Ven dépouiller pour s’en saisir. 
plaisirs étaient peu nombreux: ils se réduisaient & deux, la chasse et la 
péche. Il semblait que la brebis de Nathan pouvait étre Jaissée & son pro- 
prictaire, dja si appauvri; il semblait que ces exercices laboricux et rus- 
tiques étaient mieux appropriés aux habitudes rurales qu’aux usages plus 
ratlinés des villes ; Je roi n’en jugea pas ainsi, il voulait s’approprier tout, 
sauf & voir ensuite s'il ne pouvait pas encore prendre autre chose. 

Le gibier et le poisson ne pouvaient pas se produire en ville ; la campagne 
seule les possédait ; on prit le parti sinyple et court de les lui enlever. Ce 
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n’était pas li une affaire pour des conquérants qui en avaient pris bien 
d’autres, et qui, de longue main, s’étaient pavers a vivere rapto. 

Les envahisseurs de la chasse et de la péche se compostrent de quatre 
principales tribus : 

1° Ceux qui veulent manger le gibier d’autrui ; 

2° Ceux qui veulent vendre le gibier d’autrui ; 

3° Ceux qui veulent chasser le gibier d’autrui ; 

4° Ceux qui veulent réglementer le gibier d’autrui. 


Each of these categories forms the subject of a separate chapter. 
The gist of the whole is that, as — of all kinds is either 
practised or encouraged by the middle-classes, and especially by 
magistrates and lawyers, the owners of game have no fair chance 
of preserving it. 
he fact is, people will eat e. they come by it honestl 

so much the butif come byit they wil 
encourage poaching. In France the only sportsmen who sell what 
they kill are the poachers, and if there were no poachers there 
would be no game on the tables of the middle-classes except very 
occasional and uncertain supplies from the gun of Paterfamilias, 
when he goeth forth to slaughter wild animals, and returneth at 
night with a partridge in one corner of his carnier and a sparrow 
in the other. The game-dealers are supplied by the poachers, and the 
landless professional gentlemen often deal directly with the poachers 
themselves, who fulfil an important function in the national com- 
missariat. We have said that people will eat game, but there is 
something far stronger than the mere love of good eating on the 
side of the poacher and his trade. There are the obligations of 
custom. You cannot give a déjeuner or a dinner at certain 
seasons of the year without gibier ; your position, social or official, 
compels you to give these entertainments, and the inexorable law 
of custom requires that there shall be gibier upon the table. Now, 
if you have no land of your own, what are you to do in a country 
where those who have land will not sell so much as a feather? 
You have two courses before you. Your friends—or still worse, the 
official personages you are com elled to receive—are coming to 
dine with youon Thursday. It is Monday to-day, and in the next 
three days you are to find means of putting game upon your table. 
You live in a town, and have a garden behind your house in 
which may be counted four or five cock-sparrows. ‘These con- 
stitute strictly the amount of your own game. There are thou- 
sands of acres unpreserved outside the town, and you may shoot 
over them if you like, but it takes on the average about twelve 
hours of hard walking for a tolerably fair shot to make a bag, and 
there is a difference between a bag and a dish. Suppose you come 
back with a quail and a rabbit, how will they look on your dinner- 
table? Birds are served in braces, but they are not always shot 
in braces. Besides, you are a professional man ; you have profes- 
sional engagements ; you are not a red Indian, able to hunt a whole 
day for the day’s provisions, There are landed proprietors in your 
neighbourhood, some of whom you know personally, but they are 
not much in the habit of making presents of game, and the 
would consider themselves insulted if you sent your cook with 
money in her hand to purchase the contents of their larders. 

Your dilemma has been foreseen by the tenderness of maternal 
Nature when she implanted the hunting instincts in the soul of the 
born poacher. Whilst you have been at work in your office all 
last week, he has been hunting for you with a skill and a perse- 
verance far beyond your feeble and unpractised powers. Ail the 
best fish in the river, all the finest hares in the fields, the plumpest 
snipes and partridges, are for him, for him the crafty ensnarer, the 
bold and indefatigable pursuer. And if they are his, they are 
yours; he will transfer them to you directly for a fair remunera- 
tion, or you may find them in the game-shop down the street. 

Principles are very beautiful and creditable for those who can 
afford to follow them; but necessity has no law, so you receive the 
stolen goods, and your guests approve, believing that the flavour 
of game is good, even when it has not been quite honestly come by. 
M, d’Lsterno renders justice to the landless giver of dinners :— 

Rien ne prouve que le citadin ait jamais préféré le gibier mal acquis & 
Tautre. Seulement il se fait & lui-méme le syllogisme suivant : 

Je veux acheter du gibier, légitimement ou illégitimement capturé (voild 
ma majeure) ; 

Or je ne puis pas acheter celui qui est Iégitimement capturé, puisque son 
proprietaire ne veut pas le vendre (voila ma mineure) ; 

Done je dois acheter celui qui est illégitimement capturé, puisque je ne 

puis pas m’en procurer dautre (voila ma conséquence), 
M. d’Esterno is quite right in saying that although this may 
partially excuse the citizen, it does not really excuse him, for the 
exclusiveness of the landed proprietor does not confer the right 
to violate his property. A man may do what he will with his 
own. If I do not choose to sell my game it does not follow that 
my neighbour has a right to come upon my land and take it, or to 
pay poachers to do so, which amounts to the same thing. On the 
other hand, M. d’Esterno scarcely allows due weight to the 
tremendous power of custom which compels people to give dinners, 
and to have game as a part of these entertainments. Seiden are 
more encouraged by the high prices given for fish and game for 
occasions of that kind than by the regular demand created by 
genuine gourmandise. 

M. d’Esterno thinks that French country gentlemen ought to 
sell their game, which proves his mental independence of the preju- 
dices of his class, and his good sense. The best preventive of 
poaching is to make legitimately killed game so cheap and plenti- 
ful in the market that the poacher can never be encouraged by the 
hope of exorbitant prices. But, to achieve this end, the landowner 
must be protected by the law. Nothing is ever abundant and 


cheap until it is recognised as property—until it really belongs to 
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somebody who is encouraged to make the most of it. Now the 
theory generally held by the French townsman is that when he has 
paid his port d’armes—in other words, when he has paid the sum 
of one pound sterling for the right to carry a gun and fire it off— 
he pest as a natural consequence to have the right to go with his 
gun wherever he will, on your land or my land, and fire his gun 
off whensoever he chooses, and carry away with him the dead 
bodies of whatever beasts or birds he may have been able to 
hit. The proprietors rather rebel against this theory, and for the 
last few years they have got into the habit, at least in the neigh- 
mt ll of the towns, of sticking up boards bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ Chasse réservée.” Game can never be abundant until it 
is treated as private property. In point of fact, pheasants and 
partridges are only a kind of poultry, and their wildness is merely 
a question of degree. Jt is absurd to argue that because a 
pheasant or a hare is wild, — has a right to kill it and take 
it away, when the owner of the soil has provided it with food ex- 
pressly for the sake of its flesh. A hyena ina menagerie is a wild 
animal still, yet it is private property, and no visitor has a right 
to go and shoot it for his amusement. The special legislation for 
game has often been atrociously and absurdly vindictive and 
unjust, but it does not follow that, because the medieval and 
feudal notions about game-preserving are condemned by the 
modern conscience, all the game in a country is to be given over 
to indiscriminate destruction. And the best way to ensure the 
utter destruction of anything is to let it be understood that every- 
body may take it, because then all destroy whilst none preserve. 
Why not regard game simply as one of the forms of the food 
harvest, which, as regards the immense majority of the public, in 
fact it is? The ditliculty in France is that you cannot obtain 
convictions for poaching. If the lawyers, and the respectable 
classes generally, supported the landowners in their desire to 
make game abundant, it would become abundant; and if the 
landowners would get rid of their absurd old feudal prejudice 
against the sale of game—a prejudice due to a stupid kind of 
pride—then it would become cheap in the market. 

Another point on which the French town-classes require some 
education of the conscience is their mania for having game in the 
forbidden season. At official dinners, at dinners given by the 
very functionaries who ought to set the example of obedience to 
the law, you find game before the opening day. Fancy dining 
with an English magistrate and having grouse in July! Five or 
six anecdotes of this kind are told by M. d’Esterno. We give 
the substance of them in English :— 

1. The 14th March, 1864, M. d’Havrincourt said in open Parlia- 
ment, “ I appeal to the recollection of those here present who are 
members of General Councils, it is very rare that when the mem- 
bers of General Councils meet at the county towns they do not find 
game at table during the prohibited season.” 

z. I (M.d’Esterno) knew a mayor who limed his river and 
made his garde champétre hunt for him in the prohibited season. 

3. I have known “agents des eaux et foréts”” who shot without 
Se themselves, and gloried in it. They put on the cap be- 

onging to their uniform, which protected them. 

4. 1 know men in official positions who are themselves poachers, 
who set off every morning to spend a day in shooting over land 
belonging to people placed under their authority, who take the rail- 
way every day gratis with their dogs, on pretext of public service. 

5. The society of sportsmen of... . for the suppression of 
poaching was informed that a great dinner with game was being 
prepared at the establishment of a certain restaurateur. The pro- 
cureur impérial was asked by the Society to make a seizure, which 
was done. ‘Ihe roasts were found actually before the fire, quails, 

artridges, pheasants, &c. The restaurateur answered that the 
Shaver had been ordered by the President of the Assizes, and there- 
fore the Society declined to prosecute, seeing that it would have 
been impossible to obtain a verdict. ; 

6. An hotel-keeper at X sees a poacher come in with six 
— es hidden under his blouse. He refuses them, but half an 

our afterwards gets an order for a great dinner and sets out in 
search of the above-mentioned poacher. He finds him at his 
accustomed wine-shop, and asks for the six partridges. “ It is too 
late,” answers the poacher, “ I’m just drinking them now; I've sold 
them to the procureur impérial.” 

7. At X——, near Paris, a Court was trying a poacher. The 
President affected to interrogate him with severity. ‘The poacher 
being a young hand, as yet inexperienced in the delicate matters 
of his business, answered, “ What ? don’t you know me? I’m your 
own es. I sold a hare this very week to your cook.” 

8. The ecclesiastics feel obliged sometimes to imitate the civil 
powers. A certain bishop received a present of a deer from a 
— priest. The deer had been killed out of season. The 

ishop sent half the deer to the prefect, with the following 
note :—“ Let us share the responsibility. Take upon yourself the 
temporal, I take the spiritual.” The bishop took the spiritual 
~ of the responsibility (whatever that may have amounted to), 

ut he and his friends consumed the material half of the deer’s 
body. 

There is much more to be said about game-preserving in 
France, especially about fish and wolves, which we have not 
now touched upon. We hope to recur to these subjects, but con- 
clude for the present by recommending M. d’Esterno’s book as 
being very witty, and full of excellent sense and reason, though 
méchant. Ce nest pas tout le monde, cependant, qui a le don de cette 
méchanceté-li, 


ALBERT DURER.* 


A DURER stands as a central figure in the annals of 
German art. The spectator who looks upon Rauch’s statue 
of calm strength in the Diirer Strasse, Nuremberg, or on the 
Christ-like portrait by the painter himself in the Munich Pinako- 
thek, at once sees that nature framed this man for greatness. It 
was said of Michael Angelo that he ranked among the profoundest 
thinkers of his time. And though the journal and poems of his 
German contemporary cannot win for their author a like encomium, 
yet it is known to all that the works, and indeed the whole life, of 
Diirer bear impress of weighty thought, and give signs of a mind 
profound in emotion and earnest in the struggle after truth. The 
grand mannerism of the man, his sublime indifference to beauty, 
his stern and upright life, the independence of his art which he 
maintained intact to the last from the corruptions then undermining 
the national school of Germany, command respect. And Diirer, 
who had been singularly neglected in the literature of our country, 
has at length been fortunate in a biographer. Mr. W. B. Scott, in 
unison with his theme, shows a truth-seeking spirit ; his narrative 
is picturesque, his judgments are epigrammatic, his style has some- 
what in common with the first manner of Mr. Carlyle, while his art 
criticisms, though provokingly concise, confess to the hand of a 
practised painter. 

The works of Diirer, though individual and independent, are 
essentially products of his native land. Through successive gene- 
rations, from the time of Wilhelm Meister of Cologne, in the thir- 
teenth century, down to the birth of Martin Schoen at Ulm in 
1420, of Albert Diirer in Nuremberg in 1471, and of Holbein in 
Augsburg in 1495, there had grown up in divers cities a strongly- 
—s national art. This art has been variously termed 

Northern, Teutonic, and Transalpine. It is Northern because of a 
severe angularity in outline, a certain savageness in aspect, a gran- 
deur and a gloom which it shares with earth and sky when clouds 
darken the heavens and mists drive through the valleys. It is 
Teutonic because of a rude vigour, untamed imagination, and fan- 
tastic invention—qualities which Northern arts have in common 
with Northern literatures. And it is Transalpine inasmuch as 
these traits are the direct contraries of the aspects found south 
of the Alps—of that ideal beauty, classic form and symmetry, 
which distinguish the arts of Italy. Mr. Scott brings out forcibly 
these radical differences in the following passages :— 

The difference between Italian and German art is visible in every single 
work, great or small. The range of the Alps divided the elevated sentiment 
and the expression of beauty from the realism and individuality pervading 
even the religion and romance of the Teutonic mind. The causes of this 
difference are many and various, but the most patent and easy of detection 
is the inheritance of classic influences in the shape of antique sculpture and 
architecture. This difference between Ultra and 'Transmontane art 
implies corresponding differences in other fields of intellect. Accordingly 
we find the earlier applications of printing and engraving diverse in Ger- 
many and in Italy. All the block-books were pious books, and the first 
volume printed from types was the Bible; nearly all the early German 
engravings were in the service of religion. In Italy, the head-quarters of 
the Church, it was different ; Virgil, ‘erence, Dante, and the romance called 
“ Hypnerotomachia ” were the works there employing the illustrative art. 
Moreover this difference must be admitted to have existed in actual life. 
The Italian artist very generally painted his mistress as the Madonna, and 
the further south we go we find more “ paganism ” in the habits of the com- 
munity and in the manners of the artist. 

The oil-pictures of Diirer are comparatively few. “ Bust 
Portrait of a Senator” is the only work by the painter, and that a 

oor one, in our National Gallery ; and though among “ National 

*ortraits ” exhibited at Kensington seventy were ascribed to Hol- 
bein, not a single work bore the name of Diirer. The Galleries 
of the Continent are more fortunate. Thus we recall in Vienna 
“The Trinity ”; in Florence “The Adoration of the Kings”; in 
the Old Pinakothek, Munich, especially the “ Four Evangelists,” 
the portraits of Diirer’s master, Wohlgemuth, of his Father, and, 
lastly, the ever memorable head of the artist himself. Also we 
may mention that in the Loan Exhibition held in Munich last 
autumn there turned up the specially fine portrait of Jacob 
Fugger, which, strange to say, Mr. Scott does not deem worthy of 
notice. Nuremberg, the artist’s birthplace, is sadly denuded of 
his pictures, but in the Morizkapelle is the “ Ecce Homo,” an 
impersonation of human agony absolutely painful because not 
elevated by that divine presence which the Italian artists imparted 
to pictures of the Passion. To the above list may be added the 
famous portrait of Holzschuher, the proud possession of the family 
still resident in Nuremberg. No head displays more markedly 
the master’s merits and defects; the character is harshly incised 
by hard lines and the flesh tones are crudely red, but the hair and 
the fur coat are painted with realistic detail, and the eyes are 
liquid with clear outlook of intelligence. These works have left 
on our mind the persuasion that Diirer was never a consummate 
master of oil-painting, at least as a technical process, and this im- 
pression has been confirmed by a re-examination of the noble 
statuesque figures of the Four Hvangelists in the old Pinakothek. 
These panels, painted at a late period when Diirer had matured his 
manner first in Venice and then in the Netherlands, are still some- 
what clumsy in handling, and heavy and opaque in the manage- 
ment of the pigments. Our observation indeed leads to the 
conclusion that in colour, touch, and quality, the schools of Nurem- 
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seen almost to excess in his own portrait, wherein each hair 
of the head is numbered ; we equa!ly concede precision in draw- 
ing, accuracy in modelling, and that general mastery over form 
and expression which every truth-seeking artist makes it a 
matter of conscience to attain unto. And yet the oil-paintings 


of Durer, as compared with early llemish works in Bruges, in | 


the Boisserie collection and elsewhere, are hard, dry, and leathery, 
as in a less degree are the pictures of Holbein. They are wanting 
in that depth of transparency, that gem-like lustre, which seem 
to have been limited to the first discoverers or practitioners of 
oil-painting. The Venetians alone improved upon the early prac- 
tice. The explanation of this inherent deficiency in the school of 
Franconia is not difficult to find. Diirer was by birth an artisan, 
and while yet a youth he entered the workshop of Wohlgemuth, 
who, though a true artist, carried on the manufacture of pictures 
wholesale. Diirer, however, must be judged, not merely as one 
who handled the brush, but as a man of large mind, endowed 
with the faculty of creative imagination, who made himself a 
painter, against his father’s will, because he had within him noble 
thought struggling for utterance. 

Durer’s journey to Venice might seem a turning-point for evil 
or for good, Mr.Scott reminds us that “it was then an easy 
matter to pass between the two cities” of Nuremberg and Venice, 
“a weekly communication by post and waggon being regularly 
established.” Diirer entered Venice in 1506, in his thirty-fifth 
year. Leonardo’s “ Last Supper” had been finished in Milan 
nearly ten years before; Michael Angelo’s “ Cartoon of Pisa” 
was exhibited in Florence that same year; and a few months 
later Raflaelle had completed “ La Belle Jardiniére,’ now in 
the Louvre, and the “St. Catherine” of our National Gallery. 
The times were eventful for art. In Mantua Mantegna was 
dying, than whom no painter in Italy was in style more closely 
bound to Diiver ; and when the stranger from Germany gazed on 
the statue of Colleone, which then stood, as it now stands, before 
the Church of S. Giovanni and 8. Paolo, he could not but mourn 
that Verocchio, the master of Leonardo, had been stricken unto 
death ere he reached the shore of the Adriatic. Diirer, however, 
did not forget this stalwart equestrian statue when he designed 
for the engraver the figure of St. George. The times, as we have 
said, were rife with genius. If some among the great painters 
of Italy were dead, the greatest of all were living. Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, as we have seen, were in full 
strength; and then in Venice lived and laboured, as Mr. Scott 
tells us, “Gian Bellini at the age of eighty, still with several 
years of work in him; Carpaccio, also advanced in years; Marco 
Basaiti, who died in 1520; Giorgione, then only twenty-nine; 
and Titian, the same age.” And the very pictures upon which 
these painters were engaged while Diirer tarried in Italy are 
seen even to this day in l’Accademia delle Belle Arti, Venezia. 
Yet this rich store of talent profited Diirer but little. Hordes 
ef Germans, to borrow a simile from Mr. Ruskin, descended like 
a glacier stream from the north into the sunny gardens of Italy, 
the land of the vine and the olive; and what was remarkable 
was that the ice of the glacier refused to thaw—the art of 
Diirer remained rigid as before. But this was its strength, a 
strength that implied constraint though vigour. Italy indeed 
had received from Germany, during the centuries which preceded 
the classic Renaissance of the cinque cento, more than she could 
return, at least to a people denied the sense of beauty. Into Italy, 
along her northern line of latitude stretching across the plains of 
Lombardy and Venezia, had been imported Teutonic styles of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, the arts of the Ostrogoths bearing the sword 
and wearing the iron crown. As often as we enter Venice we 
recognise in the pictures of the Vivarini and of Carpaccio the 
severity, the individuality, and the realism which pertain to 
Transalpine schools; we see how close, much closer than is 
usually supposed, was the art of painting in Lombardy to the 
arts of sculpture and of architecture—arts frozen into fantastic 
forms, the wild life of a rude people petrified into stone. The 
interchange in fact between Germany and Italy, in commerce, 
arts, and arms, had been great for many hundred years before the 
time when Diirer left Nuremberg for Venice. Thus Mr. Scott 
tells us that “the German residents were numerous, and of 
all classes; many adventurers, usurers, and knaves, as well 
as important merchants, whose interests were protected by 
embassies from Nurnberg and other places, and artists, among 
whom was living most probably Jacob Walsh,” the master of 
the Caduceus. Diirer was determived, whatever others might do, 
not to surrender one iota of his nationality. He saw the strength 
of Germany become weak under the blandishments of Italy and 
the allurements of the classic Renaissance, and his instinctive con- 
viction that no fellowship could be held between arts generically 
diverse seems fortified by the failure in our own day of the mongrel 
school of Christian art in modern Germany. This limitation in the 
development of Northern arts, if a misfortune, appears established 
asan historic law. At all events the marks of Italy upon Diirer are 
slight; not even the figures of the four Apostles, nor the broad 
——- cast of drapery in the St. Paul, the noblest products of 
the Northern schools, can establish beyond doubt the influence of 
Raffaelle. That Diirer and Raffaelle never met was a loss to 


themselves and to posterity, yet there are data to show that each 
Was drawn to the other by affinity of genius. 


In Vienna is pre- 


when we look at Diirer's plates of the Passion, we cannot but 
admit that the friend of Erasmus and of Melancthon was worthy 
to design a Bible for the people. Protestantism in Nuremberg 
has never thought it needful to divorce the arts from religion. 
And assuredly Diirer, who was a God-serving man, may rank 
among the most earnest of Christian painters. 

Mr. Scott's volume is a valuable addition to our literature, but 
it may admit of improvement. The authorities used are not always 
the latest ; thus the catalogue of the Munich Gallery quoted is ten 
years old, though at least two more recent editions exist. The 
treatment has the unusual fault of being over concise; we can 
scarcely indeed understand how the author could resist the temp- 
tation to discourse more largely on those “ Little Masters” a col- 
lection whereof he recently placed on view at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. It is fortunate that these defects are not beyond remedy 
in a second edition. 
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berg, of Colmar, and of Upper Germany generally, remained even | served to this day a chalk sketch, never surpassed for mastery, which 
to the last far behind the perfected practice ot Van Eyck and | bears, in the handwriting of Diirer, this iaedsiptions —* Maphanl 
Memling. In this opinion we are confirmed by the judgment of | of Urbino, greatly esteemed by the Pope, has designed these nude ; 
Dr. Waagen. Of course we admit Diirer’s command of detail, | figures, and has sent the same to Albert Diirer at Nuremberg, in 
| order to make him acquainted with his style and handling.” In ‘ 
| one sense Diirer’s glory is his shame; he was great because he was ' ig 
| always himself and self-contained, he was small because he could 
| not go out of himself and join fellowship with arts large and ae 
/ unchangeably true. “ Verily this man,” said Raffaelle, “would 
have surpassed us all had he, as we have, the masterpieces of art i Z 
| always under his eyes.” 
, Diirer was great as a portrait-painter partly because he was ' ; 
| unflinchingly faithful, but also because he had a clear insight into 
| character. The heads of Holzschuher and Wohlgemuth, before . 
| referred to, are literal in line and careful in modelling as Hol- a 
bein’s portraits. Neither painter had learnt the art of flattery ; on ; 
the contrary, each settled upon a flaw in feature as if it were an 
absolute delight to hold up to public gaze the defects of a sitter. ; 
| And thus the style of these matter-of-fact Germans is wide as the 
| poles asunder from the sycophant pencil of Vandyke, who would 
translate a burgomaster into a Grand Duke. Diirer could do nothing 
| more than tell the truth, and thus when he painted a portrait of i 
| himself he penned his own autobiography, and, as often happens : 
| with autobiographies, he divulged rather more than he contem- 
| plated. The grandly arched coronal region of the brain, the hair 
| divided on the forehead and falling copiously down to the shoulders, 
| as in the supposed portraits of Christ, tell of a character calm 
; and enduring. There is sorrow in those eyes, as if tears had 
| flowed, but they look steadfastly out upon life, and the mouth 
| settled into melancholy is set with firm resolve. But the general 
| type, though noble, is touched with common nature, especially 
| about the nostrils and the beard. Contrast, too, the awkward hand 
| here depicted, as of a hardworking mechanic, with the tapering . E 
| fingers and the gracefully curved wrists in Vandyke’s aristocratic 
| portraits. Compare, again, the four heads of Diirer, Michael ; 
Angelo, Leonardo, and Raflaelle in the Florentine Gallery, heads ; 
singularly typical, and at once it becomes apparent how distinctive 
are the differences between the schools of Germany and of Italy. : 
The head of Diirer is not fashioned after the ideal type; the fore- 
head, though large in area, is knobbly ; its rugged contour has less 
of the serenity of Italian or classic art than of the vigorous 2 
modelling of Gothic sculpture. My. Scott gives an etching by 
his own hand of Diirer’s portrait in Munich. 
Diirer, as one of the most original thinkers of his time, is best 
understood, not by his pictures, but by his prints. We shail not 
attempt to solve the enigma or expound the moral of “ Knight 
and Death,” or “ Melancholy.” There is scarcely anything more 
sublime even among Italian masters who caught inspiration from 
Dante. The art of Diirer was dark in mystery and impenetrable 
in the shadow of the supernatural; the terrors of Hades are 
not less horrible in his designs than in the frescoes of Orcagna ; 
and so awful are the demons that the devil might have 
indignantly asked, as recorded in the life of Spinello Aretino, 
where the painter could have seen him so ugly. Grand in wildest 
invention as Blake’s “ Job” is Diirer’s “ Apocalypse.” Doré in his 
“Wandering Jew” must have looked closely at the masters of 
| Nuremberg and Colmar. Sometimes Diirer strews the field of 
heaven with stars like flowers, his angels’ wings flash as flames of : 
fire, and so wild is his thought that he makes the dove descend as 
a vulture. Occasionally, indeed, he degrades a sacred theme, as in 
the vision of St. Francis; and sometimes taste is affronted by the 
| grotesque in place of the beautiful, as in the struggle of death with 
| life which in German art issued in the “ Dance of Death.” Yet, i ‘ : 
} 
| 
| | 
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ATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Mall.— 


Director. Mr. JOTIN BOOSEY.—The SECOND CONCERT on Saturday, February 19. 

i oe and Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Blanche Cole, Mrs. Uenry Barnby 

Nelson Vartey, Mr. Carter, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Chaplin Henry. and 

Bianolorte, Chevalics Antoime de Kontski, V Mr. Edward 

lowell. The Orpheus Giee Union, under the direction of Mr. W.J. Fielding. Conductor, 

Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls, 93.; Baleony, bs. and Area, 2s.; Ore! and Gallery, 

ecliers. to be had at st. James's Mall; of Boosey & Co., Lolies Street; and the usual Music- 
se lers. 


GATURD: AY BALLAD CONCERTS.—Chevalier ANTOINE 


DE KONTSKT, Pianist to His Majesty the King of Prussia, will make his First Appear- 
ance on Saturday next, and will perturm “Souvcuir de Faust,” and “Reveil de Leow Sa 
Caprice IL: sroique. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED (last Season) in AGES 

AGO, by W. S. Gilbert (Music by Frederic Clay), in which Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. 

Connell, and Mr. Arthur Cecil wilt appear. With COX AND BOX (217th time). 

Every Evening, except Saturday, at Light: Thurs slaty and Saturday at Three.—Royal 
Gallery ol {llustration, Kegeut Street.—Admussion, Is., 2s., 3s., and 53. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The WINTEK EXIIIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, Pail Mall Kast. Yeu tll Five.—Admuss:on, 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House.—The 
of PICTURES of the OLD ASTERS, a Selection from the 
Works of CHARLES K. LESLIE, R.A., and CLARKSON STANFIELD, K.A., is NOW 

OPEN. —Admission (irom Nane aM. tall” Dusk), 1s. Catalogue, td. Season ‘Tickets, “not 


transferable,” 
JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


U DLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. — 


GENERAL EXUIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. —The SIXTH 
ANNU AL EXUIBIVION 1s OPEN DAILY trom Ten till Six. — Admittance, Is. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE L. HALL, fon. Sec. 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 

‘fhe SPRING EXIIBITION of PAINTINGS m OLL and WATER-COLOUR will 
OPEN on Monday we 11th instant. G. F, CHESTER 

J. W. BENSON, } Hon. Secs. 

LIJAH WALTON'S ALPINE and EGY PTIAN 

PICTURES._The WINTER EXTWIG(TION NOW OPEN at the Pall Mall 

Gallery, 44 Pall Mail (Mr. W. M. Thompson s'. Admission, 18s.—Open daily from ‘Ten ull Dusk. 


| NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in Robes 

of State. Size of Life. and painted by Command (trom sittings recently given at Windsor), 
in Commemoration of MaAJESty's Gift to Mr, Peanooy, will be EXTILBITED in March, 
Orders for the Engraving trom at received by Messrs. DiChissey, Publishers to the Queen, 
New Bond Stre ot, W. 


Witt be EXHIBITED shortly, an important PICTURE 


representing the Mempcrs of the GL ADSTONE CABINET. The Figures in the 
Foreground will be the size of Late. —At Messrs. DiCK1NSON’s, Portrait Painters to the Queen, 
New Bond Street, Ww. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION EAGUE, 

To secure the Education of every Ciuid in the Kingdom. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be neld in ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
On Thursday Evening, February 17th instant, 
Sir CHARLES W. TELEE. Bart., M.P., Cheiveee of tne London Branch of 
the Leazue, in the Char. 
Supported by 

Rev. S. ITANSARD, M.A. 
Rev. J. G. ROGERS, B.A. 
Professor LEONE LEVI. 
W. R. GROVE, Esa., Q.C., F.R.S, 
EDMUND BEALES, Esq., M.A, 
W. B. HODGSON, Esq., LL.D. 
Mr. Serjeant PARRY. 


GEORGE DIXON, Esq., M.P. 
Sir H. HOARE, Bart., M.P. 
Hi. S. WINTERBOTILAM, Esq., M.P, 
W. MORRISON, Eva., M.P. 
Professor FAWCETT, M.P. 
A. J. MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 
VERNON HARCOURT, Esq., M.P. 
L. J. PARRY, Esa.. M.P. JAMES BEAL, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant SIMON, M.P. iEORGE ODGER, Esq. 
Doors open at 7.29 ; commence at 8 precisely. 
A PETITION to Parliament in favour of the Views 4 va League is Open for Signature at 
the Othices of the League, 21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Eas 
MERBERT FRY, Lion. to London Branch of the League. 
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ROvAt SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street.—Professor 
RAMSEY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a RSE of LECTURES 

EOLOGY on ‘Tuesday next, February 15, at Two o’cloc © be continued on each 
Pee ding Wednesday, Thursday, Monday, and Tuesday, at ch: ‘came hour. Fee for the 
ou 


Protessor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES 
on AVYPLIED MECHANICS ‘on Tuesday next, February 15, at ‘'welve o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Tuesday at the same hour. Fee for the 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 
NIVERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND.—The 


Council of this University are now prepared to consider Applications from CANDID ATES 
for Two of the PROFE SORTAL CHAIRS which they have resolved to institute—viz. 1st, 
for Classics, including Greek, Latin, aad the English Language and Literature ; and 2nd, for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

"Lhe Salary attached to each Chair will be £600 per annum, which will commence to run from 
the date of Embarkation, besides the Class Fees, which have been fixed at £3 3s. for attendance 
on etch Protessor, per term of Six Months, commencing in the beginning of May of each Year, 
An adequate allowance will be made fur Passage Money and Outiit. 

All Candidates must be Graduates of some established and recognised University, No 
test will, however, be required from any Person to entitle him to hold office in the 
ty, or to fraduate or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 

Applications from Candidates must be addressed to JOHN AULD, aa. W.s., Beak, 
Agent of the Province of Otago in Britain, and must  be_acec hT 
Certificates. They must be in his hands on or before the First Day of ‘April reory 

Further information relative to the University and the Statistics of the Province will be 

aflurded on application te the Agent. 
60 Princes Street, Ea‘oburgh, 
February 9 5, 


RavdvtE OLLEGE 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 


on GE 


Trustees. 
Tlis Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGII, 
Sir ROBERT PHILLI- J. G. HUBBARD, Esq. 
MORE, D.C.L. 


The Lord RICHARD CAVENDISH. The 5. WOOD, 
The WARDEN of All Souls Coll. Oxford. HENRY BARNETT, Esq., M.P. 


Warden—Rey. WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College} Oxford. 
Sub- Warden—Rev. EDWARD WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
And Eight Assistant Masters. 
BOYS are prepared for the Universities, the Competitive Examinations, the Army, Navy, and 
Mercantile Pursuits. 
‘Terms, 100 Guineas per Annum. 
_ Application to be made to the W. ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Geass COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 


Park, Camden Road, London, 
Fee for Residents, from Thirty to Sixty Guineas per annum, 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, “address Mrs. Mone., 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 


\ ATRICULATION at the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
+ The next CLASS at St. BARTILOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL for this Examination will 

ence Mareh Ist. wr part s, application may be made, personally or by letter, to the 
t WARDEN of the Col . St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON. — Early 
M 


in Tarch, at Chambers near Regent Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet, to read 
for the JL xamination, under the Direction of a GRADUATE of the University (B.A. 
with Honours, and LL.B... Terms moderate.—Address, LL.B., 35 Conduit Street, Manover 
Square, W. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY, MATRICULATION and B.A, 
the ARMY, the CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL of SU 
APOTHECARLES’ HALL, and LAW PRELIMINARY. . A. WHITE, B.A: 
(Classical and Mathematical Honours, Cambridge), continues to p the Of t 
last hirty sen sent up, ail but Three have passed. Gower Street, W.C. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE or WOOLWICH.—CANDIDATES 


requiring much attention, and who will work well with those taking great interest in 
their success, can apply to Rev. Dr. ILUGHES, Castle bar Court, rt, Ealing, Ww. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORES TS, TIOME 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUP" TON (Author of * English History 
and Arithmetic”), assisted by « Gentieman in the War Otiice, prepares CANDIDATES for ail 
Departments. —Address, 15 I 1b Beaufort Building gs, Strand. 
WOOLWICH, § SAN DHU RST, the LINE, the HOME and 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. —TW' experienced TU rors hold CLASSES to 
prepare for the above Examinations.—For Terms, apply to MATHEMATICUS, 14 Mount Strect, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared in _ the 

Engineering Department of the, HARTLEY Pra TUTION, Southampton, for 
ENGINEERING in all its Branches, and for the INDIAN WORKS, TELEGRAP LIC, and 
FORES SERV ICES, by a complete course of instruction.—Address The PRINCIPAL, 


ERMANY.—LADIE COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 
Weimar, Founded in 1858, and Conducted by Fritulein MODER, M.C.P., whvo'will be in 
London at Easter. Pariiculars and Prospeetuses kindly forwarded by : London_L. SCHMITZ, 
EL. D.. ¥.R.S.E., International College, Spring Grove; A. PritcHarpn, Esq., 
st. Paul's Koad, Uighbury; Protessor SCHAIBLE, M.D., Ph. Academy, Wool- 
“Manchester ROBERT GL ADSTONE, Esq., Highiield ; the Rev. .W. *KERKOW, D.v., 
Upper Brook Street. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A MARRIED CLERGY- 

MAN (M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care and 

Edueation of atew PUVILS, Las at present Two. aged Fifteen and Sixteen. The best reter- 
ences.—Address, Rey. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Linmer Strasse, Hanover. 


PVeeni AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrriceE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branxcu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are,in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
Aunuities only £646 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621, 

Ot the Subseribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance eileeted at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions, 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application, 

ANDRE EW BADEN, Actuary an and Manager. 


MSS, te CopY WANTE D, by a LADY who Writes a 


Clear Hand. Moderate Unexceptionable References.—Address. 
M. B., ore of Messrs. Spottiswocde & Co., Printers and W Stationers, 30 Parliament 
Sticet, 


AT NORTHERN HOSP’ TAL, Caledonian Road, 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. Accidents often refused for want of Beds. 
F. SMITH, Esq., Secretary. 
GEOKGE REID, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand, W.C. —The 
Governors earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS, the Expenses being s aileclaaliy heavy 
during the Winter Scasun. 
MENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 


YANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton, S.W.—Open 


Fr se to all suffering from this terrible Disease. Many Beds vacant from want of 
‘un 
By Order, Il. J. JU: PP. 
RoY. AL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the e CHEST, City 
toad. ASSISTANC is greatly needed to mect the heavy current Expenses of tle 
Hospital. Lankers--GLYN & CU. 
eV CHARLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 
ICTURE , BRONZES, ane and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 ate eter Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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FOLKESTONE. -—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of iiaestn College, Oxford, 
late Princi i of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and reterences on application. 


‘DREI UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC 


REPARATION for 
SCHOOLS, with COMFORTABLE HOME.—The RECTOR (Married) of a small 
Country Parish, Graduate of ‘Trin. Coll. Cam. and old Rugbeian, who takes Three Pupils, has 
TWO VACANCIES for his next Term. Classics, Mathematics, French, and thorough German, 
and for those viglegey whose Parents desire it, some Shooting and Fishing and standing for a 
Horse. Terms Inclusive. Good References given and requested.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., 
Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop. 
A ‘A CLERGYMAN | (M. A. Trin. Coll. Camb.), Teachirig his own 
Children the CLASSICS, FRENCH.GERMAN, and ITALIAN, &c., would be glad to 
havea Pl a PUPIL to Join | them. ‘Address, L. M., Char: mouth, Dorset. 


A® “A GRADUATE of Cambridge, a High Senior Optime in the 

it Mathematical Tripos, and late a Scholar and Prizeman of his College, is anxious to 

obtain ora MASTERSHIP in a Public School. Good Testimonials from the 
‘Tutor § and Fellows of his College.—Address, H. C. B., 25 Surrey Street, Strand. 


A \ HIGH 7 WRANGLER, a successful Teacher, receives NON- 


RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare ‘for the rem Engineering and Telezraphs, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and other F and other Examinations. —Address, A. L. W., 11 Serle Street, W Lc. 


MUsic. —A GERMAN PROFE SSOR, certificated | by Herren 

edict and Pauer, p= Finishing and Elementary Lessons on the PI ANOFORTE, 
SINGING. and in HARM Terms moderate.—Address, Herr J. V., at Mr. Poney’s, 
160 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LEZERARY.— Wanted, a GENTLEMAN of Social Position 

who will undertake to SUB-EDIT a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER circulating among the 
Higher Classes of Society. It would be a special rec: a if the Gentleman have a 
tree intercourse with the Clubs.—Address, A.B., 15 P all Mall, W 


DITOR WANTED.—Wanted, for a First-class DAILY 


PAPER in the North (Liberal), a GENTLEMAN of genuine Literary Attainments and 
Experience, to be principal EDITOR. and to take full charge of the Department. The most 
unexceptionable References as to Qualifications and Character will be required.—Letters to be 
addressed, EDITOR, care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


UNV ERSITY MEN are invited to send brief Specimens of 


their power as ARTICLE WRITERS on Social Subjects. They must display Scientific 
Reading, and a bias dispassionate, free from trade-union adherence to any privileged Pro- 
fession. ‘Terms decidedly satisfactory to Clever Men.—Address, CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 
Northumberland Street, Strand. 


N2 PREMIUM.—A WEST-END PUBLISHER requires 

the Out-door Services of an Intelligent, well-Edueated YOUTIIL, about Sixteen Years 

n return for being taught all the details of the Publishing Trade. After First Year a 

galt Sip a will be given.—T. A. T., Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
‘ourt. 


NOTICE. —The COMMISSION entrusted with Selling the 


BOOKS belonging to the RELIGIOUS ORDERS of COIMBRA, which were abolished 
in 1834, announces that the First Collection of these Books, the Catalogue of which will be sent 
toall those who will require it, will be SOLD by AUCTION on March 7, 1870, at Coimbra, 
(Portugal). Catal to be d from the Portuguese Legation, London. 

Coimbra, December 9, 1869. Dr. A.J. DE FRANCA BETTENCOURT, Secretary. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—The Co-operation of a few 


GENTLEMEN - ARTISTIC or LITER ores TASTES is required in forming a 
small present Session and Season ofa PULAT 
WEEKLY JO TRNAL and MONTHLY MA AZINE. both of which are Illustrated. Each 
Subscription is — be £100, to which amount the Subeoribes’ s Liability will be strictly limited.— 
Address, EDITOR, care of Messrs. Abbott, Barton, & Co., 269 Strand. 


MONTE CHRISTO CATTLE STATION, CURTIS ISLAND, 


yg nsland.—This eligible PROPERTY, consisting ae well grassed and watered 
CATTLE RUN of Eighty-eight Square Miles, with preemptive right to purchase of 2,137 
Acres, Dwelling-house, Ottices, Stock Yards, &c., newly erected, and comprising all modern 
Improvements, with ‘a’ well-selected mob of Catt] le, will be SOLD by AUCTIO YN at Sydney, 
New South Wales, in the month of June next, unless previously disposed of by Private aa 


This Station — amost eligible Ne babies hag for realizing a Fortune in a few Years.—For 
Plan, and furt! r particulars, apply to Messrs. W ESTALL & ROBERTS, 7 Leadenhall. ‘Street, 
London, E.C, 

QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. Assisted and Free 
8. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, A gent-General, 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal rey its long-existins repute. The Coffee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been andi ions to * Lhe MANAGER” w 
promptly to. 
___ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


HYPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


SCHOLASTIC. ——PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS should see 
THE EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo-Colonial Newspaper. Eight special and 
separate Editions for the various bed 8 of the & orld, including Australia, Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape Hope, Cey lon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, New 
Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e.—Specimen Paper forw arded free by post on application 
to the Office of “ The European Mail,” Colonial Buildings, 444 Cannon Street, London. 


Wald G.—Messrs. DANZIER & FRENCH, 
24 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.; North Field Villa, Leeds ; i 

Carter perert, Greenheys, Manchester, effectually and permanently CURE all IMPEDI- 
MENT of § PEECH, whether due to Nervousness or other Causes, irre spective of Age or Sex. 
No Mechanical appliances used. The highest Refi and Testi can be had on 
application.—No Fee unless benefit ‘derived. 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 


Covent Garden, Londor. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGR AMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, a eel Dies En graved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, a and ECC CENTIIC MONOGR AMS artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PJ a — and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 
Tlumineted 1 in the highest Style of A 

CARD-PLATE bom | engraved, and ae Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGR Sand DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with in the Fashion. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HOMAS D. MARSHALL’S WELL-MADE BOOTS.— 


Ladies’ Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen's Elastic Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—THNOMAS D. MARSHALL, 182 Oxford Street, London, W Ww. 


GREAT NOVELTY.—MAPPIN & WEBB’S BREAKFAST 


or LUNCHEON DISH, with Revolving Cover. 


THE most COMPLETE ever invented.— Address for full 
particulars to the Manufacturers, 
___ MAPPIN & WEBB, 71 and 72 Cornhill; and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Key being used, the Watch is kent free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 


especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and ‘Travellers, and 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. 


£s. d. £ s.d. £s.d. £s.d £ s.d. 
GOLD...... 10 10 0 0 2100 30 00 0 O cach, 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 88 0 1212 0 200 0 23 00 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Sete. Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. 


STEAM Facrorx—58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, anp 25 OLD BOND STREET, W, 


/pALLaALL CLUB, 6 Suffolk Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


This CLUB is instituted to facilitate oumtuiuane ion among ep who desire to enjoy the 
advantazes of a Club which is free from Political Bias. There isno pecuniary Liability attaching 
to Merabership. Members are Elected fortnightly by Pallot of the Commit ttee. 

Entrance Fee, Five Guineas; Annual S (Tow Four Guineas ; Country 
Members, Two Guineas. 


Committee, 1870. 

The Townshend, 

Viscount Macduff, Trustees. 

Alexander N. Sherson, Esq. 
Lord Kilmarnock. Adrian 
The Very Charles 
Edward 
C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P. 
Kk braby, Esq., F.G.S, Rev. A. Dalgarno Robinson. 
Professor W. 1 loyd Birkbeck. George Somes, Esq. 
James Beal, Esq 

pe eee and County Bank, Hanover Square. 


MERBERT FRY, Secretary. 


NEW AUTOGRAPHIC or REPRODUCING PROCESS.— 


Artists, Amateurs, Architects, Engineers civil and mechanical, Draftsmen in eve 
oe ntof Art or Art Manufactures, ‘can, by. means of this valuable’ invention, have their 
SAE CHES or DRAWINGS multiplied ad libitum, at a very moderate cost. The Reproduc- 
tion in in fact, absolutely identical with the thing drawn—a perfect fac-simile—with all the 
Beauties or Faults, as the case may be. The process is facile anc charming, while the materials 
used are simply Pencil and Paper, corrections being made most readi +g with an Ink Eraser. 
Drawings or Sketches so re can be kept for any length of time, and may be printed when 
desired. _MACLURE, MACDONALD, & MACGREGOR, Lithographers to the Queen, 
37 Walbrook, London. The above equally applies to Merchants, Lawyers, and others requiring 
Circulars or Statements of all kinds in their own Writing. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ?—An immediate 


Answer to this Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to R. BARRETT Ae SONS, 13 Mark Lane. 


URNISIT your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; the 


are the Cheapes tin the End.—DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
with Priced FURNISILING LIST, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, —— — 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Bras: —— 
Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash ecenien 
£2 and ud upward: ards. —DEAN E & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


+ la 
ENDERS, STOV ES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY- PIECES ee of the above are requested, gan finally aan 
to visit WILLIAM 8S. BU RTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, bd, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design. or exquisiteness of ae 
manship. Black Register eecccceeccccovceccseos from 8s. to £9 5s. 
Bright Re with Ormolu Ornaments from £3 88, to £33 103. 
Bronze Fenders ........... from 3s. 6d. to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders". ... from £3 3s. to £25. 
Chimney- from £1 8s. to £100, 
from’3s. 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 


(OAL SCOOPS.— WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 400 different 


Patterns of COAT, SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from Is. 9d. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops, from Is. $d.; do. do., zinc-lined, from 4s. 6d. ; 
covered Box-scoops, from 4s ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from 10s. 6d. ; ; do. do., with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with imitation 
ivory handles, from 30s. to 150: ere is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, WiLLL ‘AM S$. BURTON confidently asserts his to be the largest, 
and at the same time the best and most varied, Assortment in the World. 

AM 8. BURTON, Ironmonger, by to TI.R.H. the Prince 
to) CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his — 
39 Oxford Street, W. 2, 3, and 4 Newman Stre and 6 Perr: lace; and 
1 Newman Yard. W ith the. ph dt RAIL WAY FACILITIES” the cost of delivering Goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will 
always, w hen ¢ de sired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


BENEDICTIN E—LIQUEUR from the MONKS of the 
ABBEY of ay open founded in the Year 1510—is the finest and most beneficial 
Liqueur known. May i from all r ble Wine Merch 
Sole Agent (to the Trade only): 
Mr. EMIL HEMKEN, 17 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 


ALLSOP?" PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALE S 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
M ACKIE. & CO., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


GHERRIES. .—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry Or TIC) 2. 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry . (Dry or rich) .. . 36s. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry OF TICH) 498. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprigtors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CA UTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

treet, London 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are ee requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


GA U CE —LEA & PERRINS 
The d by C i s “The only Good Sauce,” 
Apr petite, aids Digestion. Unrivalled for Piquaney and Flavour. for 
“LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
Riss: pd all B ottles and Labels.— nts, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sola by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERD: AM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. to the British. French, russian, Russian Ballon, 
Dutch, and other Governments, int of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2d. Most con- 
venient economic “ Stock 
CAUTION.—Only aaet warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LieniG, whose Signature 
ison every Ja 
for * Lichig Company’s Extract,” and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


IGESTIV E PANCREATIC COCOA. —Specially prepared 


for Sufferers from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints: is highly nutritious, 
easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the most Delicate Stomach. 
Sold in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
{anufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Strect, London, W. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 


The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of cigostiaes and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our “breakfast tables witha dclicately 
flayoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with oi 
water or milk. Sold in Packets, labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


DIGESTION PROMOTED by PEPSINE. — Prepared by 
MORSON, and recommended by the Medical Profession.—Sold, in Bottles and Boxes 


from 2s., by all Pharmaceutical Chemists,and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


PPRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C.& J. FIELD is on cach Ta Tablet. 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond d Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


COLDs, ‘ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are 
speedily use of 
SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
To Invalids, wh Ail its increased in Frost ad F Weather, SPENCER'S 
ELIXIR soures of Comfort and suffering enabling them to Brea Breathe 
231 
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[HE LONDON ‘DEPOT CARRIAGE : COMPANY, Limited. 


ON THE PLAN OF THE PARISIAN * VOITURE DE REMISE 
Incorporated under the “ Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867.” 
CAPITAL, £100,000, IN 10,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
Deposit on Application, £1 per Share; and £1 10s. on Allotment. 


Calls not exceeding £2 10s. each per Share will be payable at intervals of not less than Three 
Calendar Months. Should no Allotment be made, Deposits will be returned in full. 


Directors. 
M. E. WAWORTH, Esq., 78 Sloane Street, Chairman. 
WILLIAM DERRY, Esq., “* Lloyd’s,” and Craven Hill. 
T. B. DIPLOCK, Esq., M.D., Coroner for Middlesex. 
The Ilon. F. H. NORTH, The Albany. 
Capt. CHARLES WREY, R.N., Hyde Park Gate. 


Veterinary Surgeon. 
Mr. GEORGE WILLIAMS, M.R.C.V.S., Wilton Road, Pimlico, S.W. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. STEVENS, WILLIAMSON, &nd IARRIES, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 


Bankers. 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 2! Lombard Street, and its Branches. 


Auditors, 
Messrs. NORFOLK & YALDEN, 11 Coleman Street. 


Secretary. 
Mr. M. BEALE. 
Orrices—2! GRESHAM STREET, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


The object of this Company is to provide Conveyances, combining the comfort and style of a 
Yrivate Carriage with economy and the ready accessibility of a Street Cab. 

Recent letters and articles in the leading Newspapers have so fully explained this public want, 
that little more need be urged on the subject,and the Directors are glad to say that from careful 
inquiries made by them they are satisfied such Carriages can be provided at moderate charges, 
and yield a handsome profit on the capital invested. 

Covered Depéts will be established on the line of the leading thoroughfares and elsewhere, at 
which Broughams, Private Hansoims, and Open Carriages will stand, ready for instant hire, but 
protected from the weather. which so quickly deteriorates Horses, Carriages, and their appoint- 
ments when standing in the street. 

In addition to the benefits offered to the general Public, Families coming to London for the 
Season will experience the greatest advantages from the ready arrangements of the Company 
for visiting, going to Court, driving in the Parks, &c., which will enable them to save the 
expense of Jobbing Carriages for the period. 

Not being subject to the Regulations of the Hackney Carriage Act, the Company will have 
the option of refusing any Fare, and will exercise it to protect their Vehicles from contamination 
by dirty or infected persons. 

The Company’s Carriages will be well-horsed, driven by well-dressed servants of good cha- 
racter, and in every way fitted and finished as Private Equipages ; and will be worked on the 
plan of the * Voiture de Remise,”’ so successfully adopted in Paris and other Continental cities. 

The Tariff for these Carriages, both open and close, is proposed to be as follows, viz.: 

For a Single Mile. One Shilling. 
For more than One } ‘ Ninepence per Mile. 
‘Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

The System to be adopted will entirely prevent Overcharge, and no Fees will be allowed to 
Coachmen. 

It is proposed at first to work only 400 Carriages, which, with 900 Tlorses, will cost about 
£67,000 ; it is estimated that £13,000 more will meet the charge for harness, liveries. and other 
incidental outlay ; and the business being a cash one, no Capital will be required for current 
expenditure. Details of these calculations, and of the estimated Receipts and Expenditure, may 
be seen at the Ottice, which show a Protit of over 15 per cent. per annum. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained of the SECRETARY, at 21 
Gresham Street ; sor of the Solicitors, 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL. £1,000,000. 
Orricr—NICIHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., —— to 12 months’ —— of Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto dit dit 
At3 ditto ditto 3 di tto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, iree of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent tor collection, 
Sales and Purchases eitected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ad Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


SPECIAL NOTICE OF 


THe SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Foe THIRTY-NINTH YEAR of the SOCIETY WILL CLOSE on MARCTI 1, 1870. 
ls lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that date will secure 
the a ventage of the Current Year's Entry, and of One Year's additional Bonus over later 
TrOposa: 
The oe Profits belong to the Members exclusively, who are expressly exempted from 


personal liability. 
ADDITIONS AS AT Ist MARCH, 1868, 
A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1832, amounted to .. 
A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1837, amounted to vai 
And proportionally in regard to rw nanan Policies. 
Assurances Existing at March }, 1869........... ° 
Annual Revenue (Premiums, £177 Roe ; Interest, £72,104)... 219,960 
Proposals and every information may be obtained at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
HEAD Orrice—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGII. 
Lonxvon Orrice—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
; ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


K LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY,. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


17 10 
673 16 0 


G. P. Bidder, Esq. 
J.G. Dodson, Esq., MP. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. | 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
K.C.S.L., C.B. 
C. T. Lucas, 
. D. Magens, Es 
Rivaz, E 
B. 'Towse. “Esq. 


IL “Tritton, Esq. 
Ss. Twining, Esq. 


R. Ihudson, Esa. F.R.S | 
J. Kelk, Esq. | 
S$. Laurence, Esq. 
T. LH. Longden, Esq 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has been established upwards of Half 


a Century, has an Accumulated Fund cf more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, | 


invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 
Viz. on August 20, 1868 .......... . 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton able’ ¢ Siortalliy, 


£3,172604 15 8 
5,380,750 211 


3 per cent. Interest) 1,481,559 0 
That is ie than one-haif the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ........-.++ 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the en Years ending doth 
August, 132.919 7 
Annual Income........ 143 


‘Total Claims 6627,014 7 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Salone Sheen, ¢ as apr as of the Periodical Vaiuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


{February 12, 1870. 


pranix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. Ww. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LEGAL and GENER: AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guarantecd by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whoie-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Existing Assurances and Bonus £4,650,000 
200,000 


Annual Income .......... 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
PMPERIAL FIRE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1.600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 

moderate rates sof premium, 


The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
Is. 6d 


rg Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settiement of Claims. 
The usual Comission allowed on Forgizn and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Super rintencent. 


scot TISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (F IRE 
and LIFE). 
Established 1824, and Inecrporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—27 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869, were reported 
at the Forty-fitth Annual Court of Proprietors, vheld at Edinburgh on the Ist day of Deceiaber, 


1869, namely : 
Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 


Sums Insured thereby & 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiuie eee 14,136 12 5 
Invested Funds ee 1,162,764 2 0 
The ‘Total Revenue of the Cor mpany from "all "sources now 

AMOUNS 231,602 1 2 


Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may meaheetnnt at the Offices of the Company 
as above, or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdor 
ROBERT STRACIIAN, Secretary. 
_ 376 Cornhill, London. JOUN JAC KSON, Assistant- Secretary, — 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Qcorrisit NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY may be 


had on application. It contains, as in past years, the ANNUAL B: ALANCE- SHEET, 
as well as the particulars of the latest Investig ration made to ascertain the Kealised Proiits. 
‘This year there is added an Abstract of the Company’s Income has Expenditure 
Lhe tall. and explicit information thus presented has not been given under the compulsion of 
an Act of Parliament, nor is it volunteered now for the first time to meet the desire for such 
particulars recently awakened. The Direetors have for years past thought it just to the Public 
advanta this Company to give every one the of judging of its condition, 
y have great satisfaction in believing that this publicity, ell as the nature of the facts 
sabtianed. have es stahlished for the SCOTTISH NATIC NAL COMPANY the reputation of 
zing one of the suundest Uttices in the Kingdum. 
The points chiefly attended to have been : 
ao Absolute Safety y of the Funds. 
the Funds. 
Cult tivation of irst-class Home Business. 
} ution of Realiscd Vrotits. 
wards the Ass ured, as regards the conditions of 


Ke ties for keeping up Policies, &c. 
Forms of Proposal, aud every information, may be had at the Company's Offices, or from the 


— JOHN M. MCANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
Eprxyavren—2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
Loxvox—69 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


HAL F a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILW. AY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Compensation for Accidents of All 
Kinds. Au Annual payment or £3 to £6 Ss. insures £1,600 at Death, and an Allowance at the 
rate of £6 per Week toc Lnjur. 

Oliices—64 Cornhill ; io Regent Street. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 


For Safe and Profitable Luvestments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
CAPITALISTS, SHAKEHOLDERS TORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, ty reliable Guid 
Messrs. SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


NVESTORS in search of good sound DIVIDEND SECURI- 


TIES, paying Se 5 to 25 per cent. per r annum, should at once apply to the Undersigned 
for the COMPLETE GUIDE, Is.; or free per post for 13 Stan being clear, concise, and 
reliable. JOUN R. PLKE, 3 Crown Chambers, Threadneedle St:cct, London. 


N OTICE.—FURNITURE.—INTENDING BUYERS are 
i REMINDED that 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ARE REGISTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, 
And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, . MOORGATE TER TERMINUS. 


RESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES.—JOHN 
- JOSEPH MECTII (assisted by his Son) has one of the Largest Stocks in as of the 
Iso Articles suited tor WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or COMPLIMENTARY 
Vii NTS, and at Prices suited to the requirements of all, It would be impossible to give & 
list of all the Articles subenitieil to View in his magnificent Show Rooms, 55 Yards long, but & 
Visit is respectfully solicited. ‘The following are a tew of the Articles; 
Dressing Bags for Ladies and Portemonnaies. 
Gentlemen. Albums. 
Dressing Cases for Ladies and Reticule Bags. 
Gentlemen, with Silver and Envelope Cases. 
Plated Mountings. Blotting Folios. 
Despatch Boxes, F itted and Empty. Inkstands. 
Portable Writing Cases. Cases of Scissors. 
Writing Desks. Cases of Needles. 


ork Boxes. Cases of Brushes. 
Work Baskets. Cases of eng 
Smelling Bottles. Glove Box 


Book Slides. Handkere'! 
Flower Vases 
‘Tea and Caddies. 
Jewel Bo Drinking Flasks 
Pocket Books. Courier Bags. 
Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables. 
The Staunton and other Chessmen, Backgammon Boards. 
‘rhe celebrated ‘Table Cutlery. 
Papier-macheé ‘Teatrays Waiters. 
Warranted Is. Penknives and Scissors. 
‘Toothbrushes, 6d. and 9d. 
Mechi’ cones Magie Razor Strop and Paste (invented by him in 1827) are 
Sold by nearly all Perfumers throughout the Country. 
Catalogues Free on application.; 


No. 112 Regent Street, London, W. 


OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented “by the FAMED 
TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” unsurpassed for strengthening the 
Digestive Organs. Sold by Grocers, Oilinen, Confectioners, &e., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E. C. 
LEW IS & CO., Agents, Worcester. 
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MEE. CURES of DISORDERS of the CHEST and 
LUNGS by Dr. LOCOCK’S by effects of deservedly 


Medicine are most wonderful, and, as it ” Signed, J. WILLIAMSON, 


Hall, Hunslet, Leeds.—Sold by all 14d. ‘Box. 


Lz AR 


TREATISE on CUR 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHt-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 
ir HENRY MARSH, Bart.. dition in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
of phe Dr. De — 3 mee sht-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a of great value, 

Dr. EDWARD Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work “On Oil whieh writes: We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil w hich is universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Lrown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh 

Sold na Sm in capsuled ImMPERtalL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Chemis! 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
early all the newly published Books advertised in this day’s * Saturday Review” are 
in Circulation at MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books - they 
k Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. A New 
Pudition of the LIBRARY CATALOGUE is now ready, price One Shilling. 


a UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


4 
MUDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, postage free on application. The 
Collection of Books on me includes more than Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of Surplus 
pm 2 of Lf popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and Twenty Thousand Volumes of 
Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries aud Drawing- 
room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MoDIe S SELECT LIBRARY.—AII the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with => possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHES1 TER LIBRARY, 
Cross t, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 
Subscri Guinea to any amount, ‘the supply required, All 
the best New sh, French, and German, 
with Lists of gratis and free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTID’S, CILURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’'S United Libraries, 
507 Rexe Regent Street, ‘the Poly technic. 


8vo. pp. 74, sewed, Is. 
THE LAND QUESTION in IRELAND, viewed from an 
Indian Standpoint. By A Bostpay CIVILIAN. 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


ly, 8V0. Pp pp. 77, sewed, 2s. 
PARTIES. peers CONSERVATISM. By B. 
DuDLEY BAXTER, M.A. 

London : Rosert Jonn Busi, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


In Use at Eton, Harro Iten} College, Christ's St. Paul’ 
taylors ‘ot Greenwich Hospital Schvol, Edinburgh 
Academ, 


DEUILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—KEY to the same, 2s 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d._KEY to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


ENGLISH LAW TRISH. TENURE, By Freprrick 


Waymovutu C.B. 
169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


THE LAW OF NATURALIZATION. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 
NATION: ALITY; or, the Law relating to Subjects and 


ns, considered with a View to Future Legislation. By the Right lion. Sir ALEX. 
p Lord Chief Justice of England. 
WILLIAM RiIpGway, 69 Piccadilly, And all Booksellers. 


EW MAGAZINE. — Early next Week will be published 
the First Number of “ THE FIELD” QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND RE- 
VIEW, which will contain Articles from the pens of the best Writers of the day on 
Field Sports and Natural History, and indeed on all those subjects for which “The Field” is 
distinguished. There will also be a Selection from the best Articles that have appeared in“ The | 
ield,” and, in as concise a form as possible, all that mass of valuable matter which, when | 
preserved, is so useful to the Sportsman and Country Gentleman. Gentlemen wishing to subscribe 
should send in their Orders at once, either direct or through their Booksellers. Subscription, 
10s, per annum, or IIs. post free 


“Horace Cox, 346 Strand. 


(CHINA. —THE EUROPEAN MAIL, First Number, will be 


published on Thursday, in time for the French Packet vid Marseilles. 


JAPAN. —The First Number of THE EUROPEAN MAIL 


will be published on ‘Thursday, t to catch the French Mail vid Marseilles. 


CEYLON, SINGAPORE, JAVA, and the FAR EAST 


nang —The First Number of THE EUROPEAN MAIL will be published on | 


MAvRItIus ——_THE EUROPEAN MAIL of February 17 | 


will contain a budget of interesting News. 
Office of TILE EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, Cannon Street, E.C. 


NDIA. —THE EUROPEAN M. AIL, First Number, will be | 


published on Friday 18th. 
THE EUROPEAN MAIL for India on February 1s. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLV., is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
.. MR. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL. 
2. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
3. MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. } 
4. THE LAND QUESTION IN FRANCE. 
5. ERA OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 
6. NEW ZEALAND AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


7. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
8. MISS AUSTEN AND MISS MITFORD. 


9. THE BYRON MYSTERY—MRS. STOWE’S VINDICATION. 


10. THE IRISH CAULDRON. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just ready, New Series, Vol. VI., Part I., No. XI., 6s. 


J OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of ENGLAND; containing 
Report on the Agriculture of Belgium. By H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S 


‘arm Labourers, their Friendly societies, and the Boor 


On Straw Chatf. By Samuel Jonas 


Law. By the Rev. J. Y. Stratton. 


Reports on Steam Colties atten. By 
Le Corn: 


The Potato in Jerse 
Report of the for 1869,” 


Field Experiments on Mangolds. By Dr. Augustus Voelker. 


On Beetroot-Pulp. By Dr. Augustus Voelker. 


Report on Cheshire Dairy-Farming. By. oa M. git 


port on the American Cheese Factory S 


Jenkins. F.G. 


y 
On the Treatment of the Reclaimed of Whitiess Here. By Wells, M.P. 


Village Sanitary Economy. By J. Bai 


iley Denton, M. Ins 


London : Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE ACADEMY. 


HE FIFTH NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,’ a New 
Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and. 


Art, is published THIS DAY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC 


For FEBRUARY 12 will contain the following Bngravings by the most eminent Artists ; 


ee of the Speaker of the House of Com- 


Portrait of the Bishop of Manchester. 
—— Instruction in the General Post 


St alentine’ Two-page Illustration. 
Waiting foraS 
Kabyle Orange Seliers in Algeria. 


Cour: 
Portrait the Seymour. 


r 
Portrait of Dr. tol 
Plan of Dr. Livingstone’s Route. 
The Countess of Derwentwater. 
Dilston Castle. 

&e. &e. 


THE GRAPIUIC is also published in Parts. Parts I. and II. now ready, cach 2s. 6d. 
THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, loose price 2s. 6d., can be cbteined at 


e Office, 


190 Strand. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


PALL 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Parochial Policy. 
The Affairs of the Far East. 
Bridgwater Morality. 
The First Night of the Session. 
Clergymen in Parliament. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
A Forgotten Lesson. 
The God of our Idolatry. 
The War Office and the Volunteers. 
Education and Theology. 
The English Bar at Home and Abroad. 
Pauperism and Charity. 
Commercial Prospects for 1870. 
The Disposal of Epping Forest. 
The Economy of Charity. 
Our Lunatic Hospitals. 


OcCASIONAL NOTES. 


MALL 
ConreNts oF No, LXXII., FEBRUARY 12, 1870: 


ForricN AFFAIRS. 


BUDGET. 


Winter in the South. 
India. 

The Condition and Prospects of France. 
The Dudley Gallery. 

Mr. J. M. Bellew’s ** Hamlet.” 
Verona and its Rivers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Browning on Fra Lippo Lippi. 
Pleasing Paddy. 


REVIEws. 
Mr. Lindsay on the Papacy. 
Life of Sir Charles Eastlake. 
Miss Mitford. 
** Strong Hands and Steadfast Hearts.” 
Corsican Scenery. 
New Books and New Editions. 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SuMMARY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Just published, No. I. of the ' 
prooP JOURNAL: a Review of Social and Sanitary Economy, 
and Monthly Record of Food and Public Health, 
Literary Contributors: 


J.T. Arlidge D. 

J. Beddoe, -D., A.S.L. 
E. Carton Booth, Esq 
Antonio Brady, thea. .F.G.S. 

. Carpenter, Esq., M.D. 
Edwin Chadwick, Cc.B. 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., F.S.S. 

W. Cochran, "Esq. 
Ellis A. Dav mais Esq. 

A. E. Davies, Esq.. Ph.D., F.C.S. 
J. Bailey Denton, Esq. 

E. Fournier, 

Professor Gam: 

W. Esa. M.D. 
G. W. Uart, Es 

J. D, itooker, C.B., F.R.S. 
W. Hope, Esq., V- 

J. il. Lamprey, Esq., F-R.G.S. 


R. J. Mann, Esq., M.D., F.R.A.S. 
A. Murray, Esq., F.L.S. 


B. H. Paul, Esq.. D. 
John Plummer, ng 

B. W. Richa: rdson, D., F.R.S.. 
H. W. Rums Exq 

R. Angus 


T. Roger Smith, Esq 

W. S. Trench, 

arren, se 

E. T. Wilson, Exq., MB. 

G. W. Yapp, Esq. 


London: J. M. JOHNSON & SONS, 3 Castle Street, Holborn. 


GWENDOLINE’S 


HARVEST, 


A NEW and Interesting SERIAL TALE, is now appearing in 


CHAMBERS’S 


JOURNAL. 


To be published on the Ist of March next, in royal 4to. and continued Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART JOURNAL. 


Illustrated 


with Photographs printed in permanent Pigments. 
STENTS : Leader—Our Illustrations—Review of the Progress of Photo; ography during the 


Con 
Year 1869—A Week at the Woodbury Printing Establishment of MM. Goupi 


Asni*res, near 


Paris Amateur Photographic Association—Exhibition of the French Photographic Society for 
1870— United States National Photographic Association—Reviews. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 1. Painting by “Return of the 83 by 5} inches—2. Scene 


m Nature, “View near La Grand 
Durer, “ The Nativity. 7 by 4h 3 inches. 


nartreuse,” 6} by 5 inches—3. Engraving by Albert 


__ London : SAMPSON ‘ Low, § Sox, & ¢ MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BETHLEHE IM VISITED.—THE BUILDER of this Week 


contains View, Plan, and Description of Villa built of Concrete, Chertsey—A Visit to 
| Bethlehem—The Girders at King’s College, with Ilustrations—Views of New Wesleyan 


Chapels—Registration of Features of Arab Architecture, &c, 4d.; or by 
post, York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
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essrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; or from the 5 
- - ~; by post, Thirteen Stainps. The larger work (ded = 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION this day. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
with Map, 10s. 6d. 

Atheneum,—* In the chapters on the Divinities of Olympus general readers will probably 
find the greatest amusement ; but there is very much there to interest the scholar and the critic 
also. Seldom out of the great »oems themselves have these Divinities looked so majestic and 
respectable. To read these brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold, and 
gazing at the ineffable brightness within. There is not a line in this portion of the volume 
that is not full of matter.” 

Guardian.—* The Homeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Greece. 
‘They show us how men lived, thought, talked, acted at a very remote period, and while human 
society was in its infancy. hese manners, customs, ideas, institutions lie, of course, embedded 
in the text, so that careless readers—or those who read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the 
splendour of which, as Mr. Gladstone beautifully says, ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of 
light,’—pass them over without notice. It is the business of the present book to draw them out 
of their obscurity, and present them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct outline, 
with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. It is an exercise peculiarly fitted to 
Mr. Gladstone's acute, fertile and subtle intellect.” 


TPTHE LAND-WAR in IRELAND: a History 


for the Times. By JAMES Gopkjn, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches,” 
late Irish Correspondent of the 7imes. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


HANDBOOK of CONTEMPORARY BIO- 


; GRAPHY. By FREDERICK MartIN, Author of ‘The Statesman’s Year 
Book.” Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


This Volume is an attempt to produce a book of reference, furnishing, in a con- 
densed form, some biographical particulars of notable Living Men. The leading 
— has been to give only Facts, and those in the briefest form, and to exclude 

pinions. 


A SECOND SERIES of HISTORICAL 


GLEANINGS. By J. E. Rogers, M.A. Containing Wiklif— 
Laud—Wilkes—Horne Tooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. day. 


FIRST SERIES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852 to i868. Containing: Emperor Nicholas—Duchess of 


Gloucester—Duchess of Kent—Lord Palmerston—Lord Brougham—Bishop Blom- | ’ 
| original ideas, and expresses t 


field—Archbishop Whately—Father Mathew—Lady Byron—Mary Russell Mitford— 
Charlotte Bronté—De Quincey—Lord Macaulay, and many others. Crown 8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. (This day. 


“As instructive as it is full of entertainment in the life, political and literary, of the last 
century.”—Morning Post. 

“ Miss Martineau’s large literary power and her fine intellectual training make these little 
sketches more instructive, and constitute them more genuinely works of art, than many more 
-ambitious and ditfuse biographies.” —Furtnightly Review. 


SECOND EDITION of Vol. I. of 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by 


J. Russett Reynoups, M.D., F.R.C.P. Conrents: General Diseases, or 
Affections of the whole System, 8vo. 25s. (This day. 


Vol. II. 25s. Vol, III. in the press. 


HOR TENNYSONIANE sive ECLOGE 


e TENNYSONO Latine reddite. A.J. Cuuncu, A.M. Extra fep. 8vo. 
[Next week, 


ON some CHARACTERISTICS of BELIEF, 


Scientific and Religious. Hulsean Lectures for 1869, By J. VENN, M.A, 
‘8v0. [Next week, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


New Edition, corrected throughout, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 38s. 
gir BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 
32nd Edition, for 1870. The only complete Book of the kind extant. 
JIARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.I. the Prince of Wales. 


Now ready, with Map, 5s. 
FOREIGN OFFICE LIST for 1870. By Epwarp Herrrster, 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office. 
HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.1. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


Now ready, with Map, 63. 
(COLONIAL OFFICE LIST for 1870. By Rosryson 
and ARTHUR N. Brrcu, of the Colonial Office. 
TIARBISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.1. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
Just published, Is.; by post, 1s. 2d. 


LSTER TENANT-RIGHT for IRELAND; or, Notes 
upon Notes taken during a Visit to Ireland in 1868. By RosertT RUSSELL, Author 

of “ North America, its Agriculture and Climate.” 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW SCIIOOL-BOOK ON HEALTH. 
With 21 Illustrations, 128 pp., cloth, 6d. 
‘THE BODY and its HEALTH: a Book for Primary Schools. 
By E. D. MAPoTHER, M.D., Professor of Physiology, Royal College of Surgeons. 
Dublin: FALcoNER. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: Menzies, 


Just published, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 


REPORT on TRAMWAYS in the METROPOLIS. By 
WILLIAM Boorn Scott, C.E., Chief Surveyor to the Vestry of St. Pancras, &c. 
London: VACHER & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 
Hi. MircHENER, Eversholt Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, post free, 6s. 


r | WE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. By the Rev. J. 
BALpwIn Brows, Author of the “ Home Life,” &c. 

CoxNTENTS: 1. The Fundamental Maxim—2. Self-Discipline—3. Self-Culture—4. The Inner 
Circle: Home and Friends—5. The Outer Cirele: Business and the State—6. On Getting On in 
Lite—7. The Lessons of the Birds and the Lilies—s. On Release from Care—9, Why should a 
eins Man Complain ?—10. The Lights and Shadows of Expericnce—1l. On Living tor 

zternity. 

“ A sturdy book, and well caleulated to help youth, to whom Mr. Brown dedicates it. to make 
men of themselves. We know of no writer who can better make language to bristle with 
thought. He writes so earnestly, that his very soul seems to leap up through his words. 
speaks as if from the depths of his own religious consciousness directly to yours.” 


Literary World. 
London ; ELLtor Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


¢ 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J. 


C. Jearrnesoy, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book 
about Lawyers,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

Times.—* This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as clergy, will 
find entertainment and instruction ; a book to be bought and placed permanently in our 
libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style. It is eminently fair and candid, and is full 
of wt chores 3 information on almost every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the 

nelish clergy. 

Standard.—" In Mr. Jeaffreson’s book every chapter bears marks of diligent research and 
masterly views. We hope our readers will for themselves spend on these amusing, well- 
written volumes the time and care they so well deserve ; for, turn where we will, we are sure to 
meet with something to arrest the attention, and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, Svo. lds. 

“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. Tlis descriptions are 
given with terseness and vigour. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light 
on our national history ; but we think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the 
second volume.” —Times. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1870. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, and Corrected 
by the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. — Thirty. 
ninth Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, 
rice 31s. 6d. 
“ A work which corrects the errors of all former works. It is a most useful pinta” 


ames, 
FRANCIS the FIRST in CAPTIVITY at 
MADRID, and other Historic Studies. By A. CocuraNne. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
“A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining book.”—Daily News. 


FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzm Seria Eney. 


Illustrated by the Marchioness of HasiixGs, 1 vol. elegantly bound, 10s. 6d, 
“The ‘ Princess Ilse’ is a story which is perfectly charming. It has grace and beauty, anda 
real human interest.” —A thenwum. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. Third 


Edition, 3 vols. 

The Times.—* This is a very interesting novel : wit, humour, and keen observation abound 
in every page, while the characters are lifelike, and most accurately drawn. For a long while 
we haye not met a work of fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment. We fancy 
this is the writer's first novel, but the strength and purity of his style make us suspect that he is 
no novice in literature.” 

Saturday Review.—“Tt is a pleasure to hear the voice of a man who possesses a fund of 

rem felicitously, and often humorously, in singularly good 
English. Some of the chapters are rich in cerie tales and specimens of fantastic folk-lore, and 
are real gems in their way. perfeet models of the story-teller’s art.” 
t.—* A thoroughly original and brilliant novel.” 

Evaniner.— A clever book, aud a remarkably pleasant one to read.”” 

Graphic.—One of the freshest and most brilliant books that has been seen for some seasons, 
Every page sparkles with something new and good.” 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olaves.” 


3 vols. 
ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. 


Tarnsu, Author of “ St, Alice,” “ Crowned,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
_“ These stories are gems of narrative. Indeed, some of them, in their touching grace and 
simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the author's most popular novels.” —Echo. 


THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By Epwarp 
Witrerrorce, Author of “ Social Lifein Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly clever novel. The characters are drawn with skill and humour.”—A thenvum. 


CHURCH REFORM. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 194, with full Notes and Introduction, extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HURCH REFORM PAPERS. By the Rev. J.C. Ryze, B.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford, Vicar of Stradbroke, and Rural Dean of Hoxne, Suffolk. 
Condensed Summary of Suggestions about Church Reform. 
1. Our Dioceses and Bishops. 
2. Convocation. 
athedral Reform. 
4. The Public Worship and Religious Services of the Church of England. 
5. The Ministerial Office, as it exists now in the Church of England. 
6. The Position of the Laity. 
7. Practical Conclusions. 
The Seven Letters in a cheap form, sewed, 8d.; or, for distribution, at 50s. per Hundred, for 
which direct application must be made to the Publishers. 
London: WiILuiam Hunt & Co., 23 Holles Street, W. 


Now ready, People’s Edition, Is. 
HE APPROPRIATION of the RAILWAYS by the 
STATE. A Popular Statement by Antiur Jonwn WILLLAMS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Readable as weil as important.” theneum. 
London: CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, crown Svo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 6d. 
peur from DEVON (Lyrical Vignettes of the North Coast), 
and other Poems. By ALEXANDER TEETGEN, Author of * Palingenesia,” &c. 

By the same Author, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

PALINGENESIA ; or, the Modern Apostate. (Rise and Progress 
of Het loxy in a C ary Soul.) A Poem. By A. 'T. TERTGEN. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, M4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


DE". KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of the 

Royal College of Physicians of London, 

London : JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS. Harrogate: Tomas HOLLINS. 


~ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SPIRITUAL and MOST PRECIOUS PEARL, teaching 
all Men to Love and Embrace the Cross. By OTHO WERMULLERUS. ‘Translated into 
English by MILES COVERDALE. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ON the POSSIBILITY of LONG-CONTINUED ABSTI- 
NENCE FROM FOOD. By W. M. WILKINSON. With Supplementary Remarks by 
Dr. J.J. GARTH WILKINSON. 60 pp. Post free, Is. 

London : J. BURNS, 15 Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. ad. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY., By 
Detector. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLibre, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.5. 
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London; RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
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February 12, 1870.} 


The Saturday | Review. 


Ready this day, Second Edition, post 8vo. 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN: 


A Gascon Story. 


<The ascon story sh signs of careful notin marks of the 
chisel, as a pegseess stone etn ye show them, but in finish and smoothness....... The author’s 
purpose is to before us a few scene of d life, of 


story with, rare Skill, full of feeling, It is long 
since we have met with a tale more artistically conceived, or more gracefully told.” a 
Daily News. 
“ bed commend ‘The Hotel du Petit St. Jean’ as a careful study of manners, with a central 
figure of even greater interest.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, price 18s. 


THE MAGYARS: 


Their Country and its Institutions. 
By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 


“ Mr. Patterson is so far justified in demanding attention for his cause, that the Magyars are 
now the Party, that they hold hands the destinies of the Austrian Empire, 
and, it may be, the fate of the East. Ina ical point of view, it is of importance to estimate 
this people rightly, and peewee! selves who, in regard to India, have so deep an 
interest in the policy of the . van be no doubt, t therefore, that at this moment 
such a work will receive the atte on of x atterson brought 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 


Or, Selections from the English Poets, illustrative of those 
First Requisites of their Art; 


With Markings of the Best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 
Essay in Answer to the Question “* Wuar 1s Porrry ?” 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. TENNYSOWS NEW VOLUME, 


Now ready, small 8vo, 7s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, 


And other Poems. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 


POEMS. Small svo. 9s. IDYLLS OF THE KING — Collected. 

THE PRINCESS. Small Avo. 5s. Small 8vo. 128. 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. ENOCH ARDES x, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small svo.78, | SELECTIONS. Square $vo. cloth extra, 5s, 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s, 


Now ready, 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION of MR. TENNYSON’S 


WORKS, 10 vols, in neat case, £2 5s, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE TILL. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


In the press, 


THE BOOK OF ORM. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
“The BOOK of the VISIONS seen by ORM the CELT.” 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING SONGS AND VISIONS: 
. TITE FIRST SONG OF THE VEIL. 6. THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL. 
. THE MAN AND TITE SHADOW. 7. CORUISKEN SONNETS, 
SONGS OF CORRUPTION. & THE CORUISKEN VISION, 
THE SOUL AND THE DWELLING. 9. THE DEVIL'S MYSTICS, 
. SONGS OF SEEKING. le, THE MAN ACCURST, 


Sere 


STRATTAN & Co., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Just out, 2s. 


AMERICAN OPINIONS on the “ALABAMA” and other 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. By Joun W. DWINELLE, Barrister-at-Law, one of the 
Regents of the University of California, 

Berxarv Quaniten, 15 Piceadilly, London. 


Near ly re ady. 


THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
Neways, D.D. 
London: Burys, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, fep. svo. 3s. 


of HOPE. By Bayye. 
B. M. PIckERING, 195 Piccadilly, Ww. 
Now ready, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


ARITHMETIC; Improved Methods of Teaching it. By A. 
and H. AkinuR Nesnitt, M.A. London. First Part, INTEGRAL. 
w TTAKE rn & Co. 


By Jonn ITlenry 


In large crown Syo. . doth extra, 7s. Gd, 


AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR; 


being a Guide asto what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a Gare Tes reach 
Month, With namerous Original IMustrations. Almost entirely re-writ ten te present date by 
Wittiam Ropinson, F.L.S., Author of * Gleanings from French Gardens,” &c. 


GROTE’S GREECE.—CHEAP EDITION. 


Now publishing, with Portrait and Plans, in Month! tween S8vo. 6s, each, 
a New, Uniform, and Cheaper Edi Edi 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon. and LL.D. Camb. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes, Any Volume may be had separate. 


Volume CONTENTS : 
I, Mythology and Mythic History. 


II. Chronology—Migrations—Homeric Poems—Geography— Races — Dorians— 
Lycurgus—First and Second Messenian Wars. 


III. Grecian Despots—Athens—Solon—Greeks of Asia—Phcenicians—Assyrians— 
Egyptians—Macedonia—Thrace—Pan-Hellenic Festivals, 


IV. Lyric Poetry—Peisistratide at Athens—Persia—Xerxes—Invasion of Greece: 
—Marathon—Thermopyle—s 


ORDER OF FUTURE PUBLICATION. 
Volume 
V. Platwa—Sicily and the Gelonide — Themistocles — Aristides — Pericles — 
—— Empire — Potidwa — Commencement of the Peloponnesian 
ar. ‘arch 1. 


VI. Peloponnesian War —Amphipolis—Tevrce of Nikias— Mantinwa— Sicily — 
Siege of Syracuse—Alkibiades, April 1. 


VII. Athenians in Sicily—Oligarchy of the 400, May 1. 


VIII. Arginuse — Mgospotami— Lysander at Athens— Expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants—Drama — Sophists— Sokratés — Cyrus the Younger — Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand. June 1. 
IX. Lacedeemonian Empire — Corinthian War — Thrasybulus 
Leuktra—Headship of Thebes—Ep July 1. 


X. Battle of Mantinwa— Sicily —The Elder and 
Younger—Siege of Syracuse—Timoleon. <August1. 


XI, Philip of Macedon—Sacred War—Olynthian War—/schines—Demosthenes— 
Chwroneia—Capture of Thebes—Alexander the Great in Asia—Battle of 
Issus—Siege of Tyre. September 1. 


XII. Conquests and Death of Alexander—Free Hellas—Greeks of  ealieees 
Colonies—Gaul—Spain—On the Euxine—Index. October 1 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, 


Just published, Svo. 12s, 
A MEMOIR of the LIFE of SIR CHARLES 


EASTLAKE, P.R.A. By Lapy EAsrLakE, Together with further Contribu- 
tions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 


JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE PAPAL COUNCIL AND CHURCH Of ENGLAND. 


Now ready, 8vo. 6s. 
CGECUMENICITY, in RELATION to the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. Four Letters—I. On the Catholicity of the Anglican Church ; 
II. On the Claims of England rersus Rome ; III. On the Futility of Attempts 
at Reconciliation with the Chureh of Rome; IV. On the (so-called) Gicume- 
nical Council of 1869-70, With an Appendix on the Ultramontane and 
Gallican Theories, in relation to Gicumenists and the Church of England. 
By ALEXANDER Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), Author of 
** Progression by Antagonism,” “ History of Christian Art,” &c. 


JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


This day, Svo. 14s, 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: Essays on the 


Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church, 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION. ANGLICAN PRINCIPLES. Dean of Cnicnester. 

1. THE COURSE AND DIRECTION OF MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 

2. THE STATE, THE CHURCH, AND THE SYNODS OF THE FUTURE. 
Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. 

8. RELIGIOUS USE OF TASTE. Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwarrr. 

4, PLACE OF THE LAITY IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
Montacu Burrows, 

5. PRIVATE LIFE AND MINISTRATIONS OF THE PARISH PRIEST. 
Rev. WALSHAM How. 

6. ENGLISH DLVINES OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. Rev, A. W. Happan. 

LITURGIES AND RITUAL. Rev. M. F. Sapter. 

8. THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D. 

9, INDIAN MISSIONS. Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

10. THE CILURCH AND THE PEOPLE. Rev. W. D. MActaGAN. 

11, CONCILIATION AND COMPREHENSION: CHARITY WITHIN THE 

CHURCH AND BEYOND. Rev. ArcuipaLtp WEtt, D.C.L. 


Edited by Ancu. Wetr, D.C.L., and W. D. MAcLaGAN, M.A. 


Professor 


FREDERICN WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARY RUS. 


SELL MITFORD. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. Second Edition, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ There is no dealing with a collection of letters in topics so varied, so bright in style, so keen © 


in their individual humour, within any permissible limits. Their Vivacity and elegance, the 
unforeseen turns of language, variety of allusions and anecdotes they contain, will give | 
Mitford a permanent place among the best letter-writers of our age.’ 

Quarterly Review, January 1870. 


THE REV. J. E. AUSTEN-LEIGH’S LIFE 


of JANE AUSTEN, the Celebrated Novelist. Svo. with Portrait and Illus- 
trations, 12s. 


“ Miss Austen’s ‘ Life,’ as well as her heyy seems to us unique among the lives of authoresses — 


of fiction.”—Quarterly Review, January 


THE DIARY of a PURITAN inthe REIGN | 


of KING CHARLES the FIRST; being Extracts from the Journal of 
Nehemiah Wallington. Edited by Miss WEBB. 2 vols, 21s. 


“ A man whose name deserves to be a familiar one with the modern English public. These 
volumes show how a true-hearted man could be a thorough Puritan in thought and deed with- 
a in Todern critics any ot the disgust and contempt pou ured foi so freely by the 
author * and the of the R *_Spectator. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


in and in Prophecy. By the Joun Cumminc, D.D. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


“Tf there were any truth in the old phrase ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we 
should have to conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered.” —7Zimes, February 7, 1570. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE de MON- 


the Baroness DE Crown with Photographic 
Portrai' (Jmmediately. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author 


of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 


of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story is one of the very best which have recently dl. Itisi ly interesting, 
keeping the reader's attention alive from first to last. So true and avid is the conception of 
the various characters, that we have sometimes a difficulty in realizing that we are, atter all, 
only reading of the creation of an author's fancy.” —Globe. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 


York: a Novel. 2 vols. post Svo. 


“This book may be recommended for its story and for its sketches of life and character on so 
compuratively new a scene, to English novel-readers, as New York.”—Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTURES of WALTER 


RALEIGH SINJOHN: aC lit By H. C. Ross Jouxson, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Long Vacation in the hageetion Alps.” 1 vol. crown 
Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS.., 
OLD TIMES REVIVED. “A pleasant, well-told tale.”—Ziver- 


pool Albion.“ If it be not so anxiously inquired for as were Sir * Ivanhoe’ 
and ‘The Talisman,’ it will not be for lack of equal interest.” —Mercu 


FORSAKING ALL OTHERS. By Eva Pickertne. 2 vols. 
(This dan. 


PECCAVI. By Arrnvur Grirritss, Captain 63rd Regiment. 
Just ready. 
EVEN BETTING. “ Rivals ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’” — 


Daily Telegraph. 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 
PLAIN WORDS: Third Series: Forty Meditations with a 


View to the I ligi Life. By the Rev. W. WALSHAM How. M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS. By the Rev. W. Watsuam 


How, M.A. Ninth Thousand, fep. 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 
JHE TRUE PENITENT: Reflections on the Penitential 


Psalms. By the Rev. L. TUTTIETT. Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 


COUNSELS of a GODFATHER. a the Rev. L. Turriert. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 


CHILDREN of the CHURCH: Lessons on the Church | 


Catechism for Infant Onin. By Mrs. E. G. O'REILLY. Third Edition, with 
Additions, 18mo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Rev. W. Watsnam Ilow, 


M.A. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; antique calf limp, 9s 


OLY PATHS: Sermons upon the Apostles’ Creed. By the’ 


Rev. E. F. WAYNE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST: a Manual of Early Chureh | 


History. By the Rev. WILLIAM BairD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards. [Yearly ready. 


COMMON-LIFE SERMONS. By the Rev. J. 


CLARKE, M.A. Sixth Thousand, fep. &vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


SERMONS on the PARABLES, By the Rev. G. F. De 


‘Tre1ssien, B.D. Small crown 8yo. cloth boards. (Nearly ready. 
LONDON: W. WELLS GARDNER, 10 ) PATERNOSTER ROW. 


12, 1870. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW works. 


— ¢--- 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times ; pe Te in England and ene By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at- Law. 2 vols. Svo. (Just ready. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of “ A Mission to Dahomé,” &o, 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. (Just ready. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULPSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘“‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Steel Portrait. (Ready this day. 


| 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. Henny Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &e. 3 vols. 
(Just ready, 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B, 


LEOPOLD FARJEON, 2 vols. (Ready this day, 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By 


FrANcIs FRANCIS. 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” ‘‘ Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: 


3 vols. 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the 


Untruth of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. Harwoop. 3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von BorHMer. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcu 


GnrirritH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By Hans sete, 


PHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Lovutsa 


ANNE Merepitu, Author of “ My ae Friends in Tasmania,” &e. 2 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


STRETTON. By Henry Kinestry, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
price 63. [Just ready. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending, by the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” &c., is just ready, 
price 2s, Uniform with Tinsleys’ Two-Shilling Volumes. 


a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, ! vol, demy Svo. 12s. 


RECESS STUDIES. 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. LL.D. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Ion. GkonGk CuarLes Broprics. 


FROM PESTIL TO BRINDISI IN THE AUTUMN OF 1869. By Sir Cuanves 
EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 


| TUE ENDOWED “HOSPITALS” OF SCOTLAND. By Sir ALEXANDER GRAY’, 
Bart., LL 

| 4. THE GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND 

| DEMAND. By Professor FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S. 

5. CHURCH TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Ropert WaAL.ace, D.D. 

6. ON THE DECLINING —— OF ILUMAN FOOD IN IRELAND. By 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAtIn, C.B., M.P. 

7. SCOTCH EDUCATION eco ICULTIES. By ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, Esq. 

8s. MR. MILL ON TRADES’ UNIONS—A CRITICISM. By JAMES STIRLING, Esq., 
Author of “ Letters from the Slave States.” 

9 ELECTION [RIALS AND INQUIRIES UNDER THE CORRUPT PRACTICES’ 

ACTS. By THOMAS CHISHOLM ANSTEY, Esq. 


_ 10. HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURE, (From a Scotch Tenant Farmer's point of view.’ 
By Hors, Esq. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SACONTALA. 
NORTHWARD TO BABYLON. arma 
OHARLES KENT. 

MISTLETOE GRANGE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Just published, in post Svo. price 3s. cloth, 
a ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Murray GORMAN, M.A. 
London: Loxewaxs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 
Nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol. Svo. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEUTRALITY of 
GREAT BRITAIN DURING the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Mountacve M.A, Chichele Trofessor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. 
London: LOoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
Just pub.ished, in Two VOLUMES, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
HE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH 
MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES; with an Explanation 
of CERTAIN PASSAGES in ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY Erroneously Ap- 
pealed to in their Support, By M, J. Riopers, M.A. Dedivated by permission to 
the Right Rev. William Delany, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cork. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
Just published, in S8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


| beam LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By Joun Grorce MacCarruy, of Cork. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


"In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 

pe and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hopuson, 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 


Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 
in the idea cf the Infinite. 


Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LonGMaAnNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. and Key, price 4s. 
HE CIVIT. SERVICE ARITHMETIC, containing numerous 
Examination-Papers ; including Specimens of Questions given in every 


Department of the Civil Service. By Ropenr JouNsTON, Author of “ Civil Service 
Précis,” &c. Sixth Edition, enlarged and corrected. 


“ These Examination-Papers must be of great service to Candidates.” 
Atheneum. 


JOHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, with Answers, price 1s. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 


1 vol. crown 8yvo. 768 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Verbatim Reprint of the Original Edition published in 1828, 5 vols., Edited by 
Lord Brayprooke, will be immediately issued, with 7 Steel Portraits, 
arranged as a Frontispiece, full Index, and Introductory 
Preface by Joun Tins, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH TIIE SANCTION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
DR. ROCK on TEXTILE FABRICS: a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, and Tapestries, 
forming that Section of the South Kensington Museum. With an Introduction. By the 
ery Rey. Canon Rock, D.D. Royal 8vo. half-bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 
WITH THE SANCTION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS on ART. This 
Work will be completed in May, 1870, and will be issued in Two Volumes, bound in half 
morocco, cach 21s, (Nearly ready. 
The First Volume, containing Letters A to K, is now ready. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. Vol.I. 
with 5 Portraits and Views, demy 8vo. 9s. (Forming the New Volume of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s Works.) (On February 15. 


THE FELLAII. 


By Epmonp Anovt. 


(In the press. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Grorce Maxeprrace Tow te, 
U.S. Consul at Bradford. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


MAURICE and EUGENIE DE GUERIN: a Monograph. 
By Harriet Parr. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


TALES of LIFE and DEATH. By Hon. Granrtey F. 


BERKELEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL—THE NORMANS; or, 


Kith and Kin. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES: a Novel of “Interest.” By 


ARTHUR A’BECKETT, 3 vols. 


MARGARITA ; or, the Queen of Night. Freely Translated 


a the Spanish of Mesars. FERNANDEZ and GONSALEZ. By Viscount PoLLINGTON. 
vols. 


NOT IN VAIN. By Armar Greyr. 2 vols. 
THE STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’ESTANVILLE. By 


the Hon. Mrs. CueTwYNv. 2 vols. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL—M. or N. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
PETITE’S ROMANCE. By M. J. M. 2 vols. 


TOO BRIGHT to LAST. By Atice Fismer. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Lro. New Edition. 
NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

PUCK: His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, Conclusions, 

Friendships, and Philosophies. Related by Himsk.F, and Edited by OurDA. 3 vols. 

MRS. STEELF'’S NEW NOVEL, 

80 RUNS the WORLD AWAY. By Anna Sreee. 3 vols. 

pope sometimes brilliant : her characters are generally life-like—one of them in her new novel 


even masterly ; and sic shows a perfect command of very difficult situations, in which the 
strongest feelings are brought into play."— Times, January 20, 


1 vol. 
{This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORKS. 


ARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir Witt1am Denison, K.C.B. late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LETTERS on the LAND QUESTION of 


IRELAND. By O'Connor Morris, the Zimes Special Commis: 
sioner. Crown Svo. with Map, price 6s. 


JRELAND; Industrial, Political, and Social. 


By Joun NicHoLaAs Murpuy. price 12s. 


GELECTIONS from SPEECHES of EARL 


RUSSELL, 1817 to 1841; and from DESPATCHES, 1859 to 1865. With 
Introductions. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLayTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons, Author of ** Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and 


LANDES. By Denys SHyNE LAWLOR. Crown Svo. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price lis. 


CON YBEARE and HOWSON’S LIF °% and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student’s Edition, revised and conde sed into 
One Volume ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown Svo. 9s. 


LATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTEN DC M: 


an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. GEoRGE W. Cox, M.A., late Schou. t of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of 


Man’s Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BUNSEN, 
D.Ph. D.C.L. D.D. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. VOL. III. 8vo. price 12s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomMag 
Buckie. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


PLACE in UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY. 


. By Baron BuyseEN, D.C.L. Translated by C. H. CoTrretL, M.A. 
With Additions by S. Bincu, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo. £8 14s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 


. K. H. B. 
Lessons of Middle Age. 3s. 6d. 
Leisure Hours in Town. 3s. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths, 3s. 6d. 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit. 3s. 6d. 
Commonplace Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City. 3s. 6d. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. First and Second Series, 3s. 6d. each. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. First and Second Series, 3s. 6d. each. 


LORD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. Svo. with Por- 
trait, price £5 ds, 


HASTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. MerIvALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, 
post 8vo. price 48s, 


MILL'S ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA 


of the HUMAN MIND. New Edition, with Notes by A. BAIN, A. Frnp- 
LATER, and G. Grore. Edited, with Additional Notes, by J.S. MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 28s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Edited by H. G. Rem, 
Secretary to Mr. M*Culloch for many years. Svo. price 633. 


TTHE THEORY of BUSINESS, for BUSY 


MEN. By Joun Lainac. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A REFERENCE-BOOK of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Public Schools and Civil Service Candidates. 
By A. C. EWALp, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. By 


F. Epwarps, Jun. New Edition, re-written, enlarged, and adapted 
Popular Reading ; with Portrait and 149 Illustrations. Royal Svo. 12s, 


ARTISTIC COOKERY: a Practical System 


suited for the use of the Nobility and Gentry, and for Public Entertain- 
ments. By Unuain Durots, Chef de Cuisine to the King and Queen of 
d4to. with Plates, price 42s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CASIMIR MAREMMA. 


By the Author of “Realmah,” “Friends in Council,” &e. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS: 


A Selection from the Epigrammatie Literature of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Times; 


WITH NOTES, OBSERVATIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AN INTRODUCTION, AND 
INDICES OF AUTHORS AND TRANSLATORS, &c. 


By the Rev. HENRY PHILIP DODD, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY 


Now ready, small 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; antique morocco, 21s, 


THE PASSION 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


POURTRAYED BY 


ALBRECHT DURER. 
* ith an Introduction by HENRY COLE, C.B. 


The Plate: .e (with one exception) Png = from casts of the Original Wood-blocks, now 
in British Museum. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; 
Or, First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ The Water Babies.” 


“ We do not often come across a book better adapted to teach our boys and girls to observe 
what they see around them, and to learn the great lessons which are stamped by the Creator 
u every part of the habitable globe. If they want to know something of the raison-d'étre 
of voleanoes, earthquakes, coral-reefs, rocks, chalk cliffs, chalk downs, coprolites, birds, fishes, 
and zoophytes, let them consult Canon Kingsley. The illus ions are very carefully and 
artistically drawn.” 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, &c. 
SESSION 1870. 


Just published, in sheet, 2s. 6d.; mounted in case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S 
NEW MAP OF PROPOSED 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, for SESSION 1870, | 


SHOWING ALSO 
THE SANCTIONED LINES AND RAILWAYS IN 
OPERATION, 
With a List of the Plans numbered to correspond with the Map and the Private Bill 
Office List ; the Names of the Engineers ; and the Lengths of 
the Proposed Lines, 


Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 35 inches by 27, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON. 


Just published, folded in cover, 5s.; mounted on cloth, in ease, 7s. 6d.; on rollers, varnished, 9s. 


STANFORD'S 
NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP 


OF 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
SHOWING SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS. 
Compiled from the Latest Authorities. 
Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 2t inches by 36. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CIIARING CROSS, S.W. 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ROMANTIC EPISODES 


CHIVALRIC AND MEDIAVAL 
FRANCE. 


“ Mr. Vance has translated specimens of every class of old romantic literature, In 
all he has succeeded wonderfully well in reproduction of the meaning of his original 
in graceful, antique style, aptly fitted to the various subjects. As a book of pleasant. 
pastime, and as a book of solid teaehing, his volume has equal claims to be Tread ; 
and this work must not be the only one in which he seeks to fumiliarize his own 
generation with the pleasantest and wisest thoughts of the days far distant.” 

Examiner, 

“Mr. Vance has produced a volume which has the double merit of being pleasant 
to read, and of introducing us to a literature of which it is highly worth while to 
have at least a general impression........ Nor does it seem out of place to add por- 
tions of Montaigne’s celebrated vy on Death, and of his Apology for De la 
Sebonde. They are fine specimens ci a kind of rhetoric that is now quite out of date, 
but is still pleasant to read. The best thing we can do if we want rhetoric is toread 
afew pages of a great rhetorical writer, and here again Mr. Vance has come to the 
assistance of his countrymen with about as mzch writing, on such subjects as the 
certainty of death and the littleness of humanity, as most people care to have.” 

Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Vance translates, with uncommon spirit and power, selections from French 
romances and memoirs. He has formed his style on Elizabethan models, and hag 
achieved a success which may without exaggeration be compared to that which Mr, 
Thackeray achieved when he wrote * Esmonde.’ "— Spectator. 

“Mr. Vance's style of translation is appropriate: it contains English archaisms, 
and has a general tone of dignified simplicity which carries back the reader to the 
sixteenth century.”—Globe. 

“ THe has had the good taste to alter or suppress all such phrases and allusions as 
might be unpleasant to modern polite ears. As a whole, this work is to be com- 
mended for the way in which it has been executed.” —/Uustrated London News. 

“Mr. Vance has done his part most creditably.”—Dublin Univ. Magazine. 

“The selected passages are translated fairly well.”—Athenceum. 

“ The other extract from Montaigne’s ‘ Apology for De la Sebonde’ is also of 
great value—almost beyond praise.”—London Review. 

* Mr. Vance shows a power of imitating the style of our earlier writers which is 
really remarkable.” — Press. 


* This is a volume of uncommon interest..... the present season has not produced 
a book better calculated for pleasant and instructive reading than ‘ Romantic 
Episodes.’...... A large section of the reading public are under deep obligations for 


the care with which Mr. Vance has made this collection.” — Observer. 


Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY 


AND 


PLEASANT CHRONICLE 


OF 


LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE, 
AND OF THE LADY OF THE FAIR COUSINS. 


This work gives an excellent idea of the manners and practices of persons of 
quality in medieval times.” —Civil Service Guzetle. 

“In these extracts (from ‘ Saintré’) are painted the actual manners of the age of 
chivalry.”—Sir Walter Scott: “ Essay on Chivalry.” 

“ It is a most readable romance, though we cannot say that its tendency is of the 
most purifying anc elevating kind.”—Homilist. 

“ Nevertheless, it has some rare literary merits. The style is naif and easy as 
that of Montaigne; the plot is one of singular originality, and the author seems te 
yield as unconsciously as completely to the opposite influences of his time, so that 
we glide rapidly but not abruptly from a region of elevated sentiment into the 
lowest abysses of a corrupt society. Such a book certainly deserved translation... 
We cordially recommend it to all who will be content to remember that it is not the 
purest spirit of chivalry.”—Spectator. 

“ The book is like reading an old illuminated MS., and has the interest of being @ 
curiosity, but we do not find it otherwise entertaining.” —Atheneum, 

The tales themselves Mr. Vance tells well.” —Saturday Review. 

* On the whole, the translator has done his work very judiciously, and deserves 
the thanks of ail lovers of old-world literature. Some parts had perhaps better have 
been omitted.” — Churchman. 

“ This curious old chronicle forms a singularly vivid picture of the mingled sim- 
plicity and bombast that prevailed in those chivalric times. The translator has- 


| succeeded admirably in imparting a medieval tone to his work.” 


Westminster Reviews. 


Post 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE BOOK 


OF THE 


KNIGHT OF TOWER, LANDRY, 
Which he made for the Instruction of his Daughters. 


“The work is well worth reading, as indicative of the curious changes on the 
surface of morality from the time in which it was written and the present.” 

London Review. 

“The book has interest as a picture of the manners of a time of which we have 
scarcely any picture at all.”—Athencum, 

“This able translation and really interesting work is very curious, if only to be 
used as a comparison, in the sense of which we speak, between the fourteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

“ Probably unknown to most readers, and well worth knowing, French esprit, 
pure and simple, not wanting in the chivalrous old Knight.”—Globe. 

“ The Knight of the Tower preaches the purest morality to his daughters.” — 

Saturday Review. 

His book truly reflects the spirit and tone of his era.” , 

Dublin University Magazine. 


MOFFAT & CO., LONDON AND DUBLIN. 
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LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS. 
(THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE.] 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Orrice—32 POULTRY, E.C. Paris Acexcy—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 
In 
~4 
“i THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
; Large Numbers of the following New Books of the Season are already, or will be as soon as published, in readiness for Subscribers of all rates: 
red Graxt’s MEMOIRS OF GEORGE SINCLAIR. Van LENNEP’S TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. Str W. Denrson’s VARIETIES OF VICEREGAL LIFE. 
to RosseTT!'S MEMOIR AND WORKS OF SHELLEY. Now-a-Days, by J. R. Digby Beste. THE GAMING TABLE, by Andrew Steinmetz. 
LLOYD'S PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. Captain Burvon’s BATTLE FIELDS OF PARAGUAY. BunseEn’s GoD IN History. Vol. III. 
la SP ‘s Lire OF Bacon. Vol. V. LAWLOR’S PILGRIMAGES IN THE PYRENEES AND LANDES. | THE LAND QUESTION OF IRELAND, by W. O’Connor 
te, Hamitron’s LIFE AND SpoRT IN SOUTH EASTERN | MAURICE AND EUGENIE DE GUERIN, by Harriet Parr. Morris. 
ad AFRICA. Ductos, MADAME DE LA VALLIERE ET MARTE THERESE. | AMERICAN Society, by George M. Towle. 
he: ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, HISTOIRE D’UN PaysAn, 4i¢me | ScrENTIFIC RESULTS OF A JOURNEY IN BRAZIL. L’HomMME AU MASQUE DE FER, par M. Topin. 
he Série. REceEss STUDIES, by Sir Alexander Grant. Epwanrbs’s FouNDERS OF THE BririsH M 
LirTED AXD SuBSIDED Rocks OF AMERICA. | 1848—1851, KomOpre, von J. Scherr. Paxton Hoop’s Worip OF ANECDOTE. 
‘ GARIBALDI'S RULE OF THE MONK. THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton. La CrEaATION, par Edgar Quinet. 
ch Die MaTapore, von Theodor Mundt. For RicwEr, FoR Poorer, by Harriet Parr. PuMPELLY’s Across AMERICA AND ASIA, 
1a Srvpies ix Cuurcu History, by H. C. Lea. CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE, par Mdme. de Witt. Barnum’s Forry YEARS’ SrRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS, 
fr. GENERAL LEE’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR OF ’76. A Book ABour THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson. Arr THOUGHTS IN EvropE, by J. J. Jarves. 

LIe pe Fru, par Alexandre Dumas. Lorp MILTon’s SAN JUAN WATER BOUNDARY QUESTION. | RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA, by Col. St. Clare Wilkins, 
ns, Tue Hoty GraiL, by Alfred Tennyson, GALILEO’s PRIVATE LIFE. CHATYERTON, A BloGRrapuy, by Daniel Wilson, 
the Farry Fancies, by Lizzie Selina Eden, SraTion LirE Iv NEW ZEALAND, by Lady Barker. PROFESSOR MAURICE ON SOCIAL MORALITY, 

Manrrin’s STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1870. SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL. ALFRED THE GREAT, by Thomas Hughes. 
as. BamMpToN LECTURES FoR 1869, by R. Payne Smith. LirE OF JOHN GIBSON, SCULPTOR. SHAFTESBURY'S CHARACTERISTICS, 

m- FrouDE’S ENGLAND. Concluding Volumes. DEAN Hoox’s Lire or CARDINAL POLE. ANDREWs’s LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 

(LirE AND Lerrers OF FARADAY, by Dr. Bence Jones. | WALPOLE, A ComeEpy, by Lord Lytton. LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN, by her Nephew. 

Tue Sun, by Amédée Guillemin. MASTERMAN’S SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS IN PARAGUAY. | MEDORA LEIGH, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Lire oF Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. LAST OF THE TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick. Cox’s SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS. 

Her MaJesry’s Tower, by W. Hepworth Dixon. ViarDoT’s WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. NorMANDY PICTURESQUE, by Henry Blackburn, 
of Mrs. HAwrnorne’s NOTES IN ENGLAND AND ITALY. | Nos FILs, par J. Michelet. SAvUZAY’S MARVELS OF GLASS MAKING. 

Art IN ENGLAND, by Dutton Cook. A TALe or Ererniry, by Gerald Massey. THE EPIGRAMMATISTS, by Rev. H. P. Dodd. 
BARADISE. Part III. THE FALL or by Rev. John Cumming. La Matson par Alphonse Karr. 

VoyaGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. Diz HEMATH DER FrAv, von O. Wildermuth. PLACE’s THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. 

To ESTHER, AND OTHER SKETCHES, by MissThackeray. | THE HOTEL pu Perir Sr, JEAN. JEsus CHrisT, CONFERENCES, by Pére Lacordaire. 
ced ‘THE ANviPopES, by Alice M. Frere. ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. | DER TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN, von J. V. Scheffe). 
tic Diz EINHEIT DER RELIGIONEN, von E. von Bunsen. ‘VAUGHAN’s Last WorpDs IN DONCASTER. Goop Worps FoR 1869. 
for PotritcaL Prosiems, by William R. Greg. TRA LE SPINE, da Cesare Donati. Vistr To Ecypr, Erc., by Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. 

THE ROSE OF JERICHO, edited by Hon. Mrs. Norton. THE Mipnicut Sky, by Edward Dunkin, MeEmorrs oF ARCHBISHOP JUXON. 

MIND AND MANNER, by James Flamank. MopERN Russia, by Dr. Eckardt. E Pur st VIVE, da Leopoldo Novali. 

VoLERE E PoTens, da M. Lessona. Le SOULEVEMENT DE LA HOLLANDE. THE MaGyars, by Arthur J. Patterson. 

Hvcu Latimer, by Rev. R. Demaus. DIARY OF NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON. LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D. 

WELD’s Nores ON BurGUNDY. Lorp STANHOPE’s HisroRY OF QUEEN ANNE. A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL COLBY. 

A History oF WALES, by Jane Williams. ALLEN’s VISIT TO QUEENSLAND. L’EpUCATION SENTIMENTALE, par G. Flaubert. 

HisTorRE DE MARIE Sruakt, par J. Gauthier. Ein WINTER IN Rom. PIccADILLy, by Laurence Oliphant. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’S REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART, by Mrs. Ellis, Das LANDHAUS AM RHEIN, von B, Auerbach, 

HEREDITARY GENIUS, by Francis Galton. CHESTER’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. From LIVERPOOL TO St. Louis, by Newman Hall, 

MANNING’S ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL INDIA, FRANCIS THE First, by A. Baillie Cochrane. RoGERs’s SCOTLAND, SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC, 

UND GEDANKEN, von H. Heine. ADELAIDE C, MINUTOLO, par Madame A. Craven. CospBr’s HisToRY OF THE NORMAN KINGS. 
| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN LONDON). 
9 Including Free Delivery within Six Miles, 
Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months 
THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME .. ee oe a eo £0 15 0 £1 5 0 £2 2 0 
SIX VOLUMES AT ONE TIME eo oo a oo eo. & 10 £1 18 0 £3 3 0 
s of 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN THE COUNTRY AND ABROAD). 
eof sIx NEW, OR EIGHT HALF-NEW, OR TWELVE OLDER VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
NINE » OR TWELVE a OR EIGHTEEN aS THREE ” 9 
the ‘TWELVE ,, OR SIXTEEN ” OR TWENTY-FOUR » FOUR ” » 
LS TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE SUBSCRIBERS. 
hat Carriage Free within One Hundred Miles, or with proportionate allowance beyond, 
- Class I.—For the Newest Books. 
the FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
ng & EIGHTY ” TWENTY-FIVE ,, 
Class II.—For Older Books. 
rves FORTY ‘VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
TWO HUNDRED ,, TWENTY ,, ” 
has- 
™ NOTICE.—SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS ARE OFFERED TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses of Terms, and Lists of New and Older Books for February, are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


| TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


ly _ The Manager recommends the attention of LIBRARIANS generally thronghout Great Britain and Ireland to the following POSITIVE GAINS 
which they acquire by Subscribing to this Library : 


1, Extra Copies of Popular Books are furnished in the following ratio when | 5. The Discount off all Trade Subscriptions is 10 per cent. generally. But for a 
the required, viz.: "Two Copies for £8 8s.; Three for £16 16s.; and One Extra Subscription of £31 10s. per annum the Discount is 124 per cent.; and upon 
Copy for each additional £8 8s. beyond. £105 per annum the Allowance is 15 per cent. 
2, The Scale of Supply for Books a few months old is very much more favourable 
than can be lsewhere, viz.: Eight Volumes, and upon the higher rates | the Carriage-Free Arrangements of the 
a ‘Ten Volumes, for every Guinea subscribed. nated 
0 be 8, All or any of the Magazines and Reviews generally in demand are allowed in the | 7. Eighty Volumes of the Newest Books are supplied on a Class I. Subscription of 
sé rtion specified in the Terms, without any trouble or hindrance whatever. Twenty-five Guineas, One Hundred and Sixty for Fifty Guineas, and Eighty 
4, The New Shilling Magazines of the Month are furnished as Old Volumes in additional Volumes for each Twenty-five Guineas beyond, 
Class II, 
sprit, 
” Librarians in Town or Country are invited to Consult the Recent Additions in the SECOND CLASS LIST for FEBRUARY, which will be 
Posted free, with the Trade Terms, on application to 
New THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.- 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical, 


By W. H. Girpestone, M.A., of Christ's College, Cambridge, Prip. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 


upon SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopeLanp, 


Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Edition pub- cipal of the Theological College, Gloucester. New and revised Editio 
lished by Messrs. Rivixeron. Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial crown 8yo. 6s, 6d. Also an Edition for Schools, small 8vo, 3s. 6d, ™ 
= = Sermons.” With Index of Dates of all the Sermons. Crown 

vO. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY ALGBE. 
NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and. BRA, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By J. HAMBLIN Sumy, 
PLAIN SERMONS © Edited bythe Rev. W. J. CoreLanp, Rector of M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by 
Messrs. RivinGron. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each, 
A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY TRI. 


GONOMETRY, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By the same 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just ready, 


GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By the Rev. Isaac Wrtttams, B.D., | 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New and Uniform Edition 


now publishing in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. THE ILI AD 
From the Text of Dryporr, with Preface and Notes. By § 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY—SECOND YEAR, 


THE HOLY WEEK. 
OUR LORD’S PASSION, 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG. 
THE PU RSUIT of HOLINESS fa Sequel to. LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to New Bai 


és f | GrorGE Davys, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. 
“ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader some- uare 5 ae i 
what further onward in the’ Spiritual Life. By Epwarp Meyrick “a 
GovuLzBurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich, and formerly one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. Small 8vo. ds, 


HONORE de BALZAC. Edited, with English 
Notes and Introductory Notice, by Henrt Van Laun, formerly French 


AP OSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the Master at Cheltenham College, and now Master of the French Lan 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Arrnur W. Happay, B.D., guage and Literature at the Edinbur, ch Academy. Being the First 
Rector of Barten-on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Volume of “ Selections from Modern French Authors.” Crown 8w. 


Oxford. 8vo. 12s. price 3s. 6d. 


THE POPE and the COUNCIL. By Janus. H. A. TAINE. With English Notes and Ie 


Authorized Translation from the German, Third Edition, revised, troductory Notice, by the same Editor. Being the Second Volumeof 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. “ Selections from Modern French Authors,” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


of EDWARD VI. and the ORDINAL of 1549; together with the With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, and for 
Order of the Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged by BrapLey H. Axrorp, 
Rev. Henry Baskervitte WALToN, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Merton College. With Introduction by the Rev. Perer GoLpsmirH Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in 

r FRANCE, and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London 

KEY to CHRISTIAN KN OWLEDGE. relative to that Event. Ina Letter toa 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. Gentleman in Paris, 1790. By the Right Hon. Epmunp Burke, MP. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. New Edition, with a Short Biographical Notice, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 


CHURCH HISTORY (ANCIENT). 
THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By S. Barixc-Goutp, M.A., Author of 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” Part I.—Heathenism and 


JOHN WESLEY’S PLACE in CHURCH | 10s 

iced by, his Biogrs . DED 
MILA, of the Tonple, Darristerat-Law. Small 8vo. with | HISTORY of the COLLEGE of ST. JOHN 
a New and Authentic Portrait, 5s. 6d. the EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. By Tuomas Baker, BD, 


Ejected Fellow. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, 
Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 2 vols, 8v0. 


A MEMOIR of the late HENRY HOARE, price 24s, 
age SwEez, M.A. 12s. SOIMEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY of the GOSPELS: Ina single 
Narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new | THE M ANOR F ARM : a Tale. By the 


Translation their Unity. To which is added a like continuous Nar- 


rative in the Original Greek. By the Rev. Witi1Am Pounp, M.A,, Author of “The Hillford Confirmation.” Small 8vo. with 4 Illustra- 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of Appuldur- tions, 3s. 6d. 


combe School, Isle of Wight. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


| VED 
A DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and TAU, So 


el 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by the to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor : 

Rey. Joun Henry Buunt, M.A, F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Queens’ College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. 

Book of Common Prayer.” Part I. (containing A—K }, imperial 8vo. | Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. we a 

_ price 21s. Preface by the Lord Bishop of Exy. Fourth Edition, small 8vo. 
SAT URDAY.* The Dictionary will be completed in Two Parts. price 7s. 6d. 

R300 PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; and TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


- Pri EORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Publis . 
pam Office No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 12, 1870. 240 
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